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^PREFACE. 


The reign of Philip the Second Ihis occupied the pen 
c>r the historian ^more frequently — if we except 
Charles the Fifth — than any other portion of the Spanish 
annals. It has become farSihar it tho Fnglish reader 
through the pages of Watson, who lias deservedly found 
favour with the public for the perspicuitjjr ofdiis style, — a 
^iitue, however, not uncommon in his* day, — for the 
sobriety of his judgments, and ffr the skill he Las shown 
in arranging his complicated story, so as to maintain thii 
reader’s interest unbroken to the eiid.» But the public, in 
Watson’s day, were not very fastidious in regard to the 
sources of the information on whi^i narrative was ^ 
founded. UjTor %aB it easy to obtain access to those 
unpublished documents which constitute the bf^«t isources 
of information, ^^either can it be denied that Watson 
himself was not so solicitous as he should have been to 
profit by opportunities which a little pains might have 
put within his reacli, iircsenting’ in this, respect, a contrast 
.to his more celebrated jiredecessor, Robertson ; that ho 
contented himself too easily with such chca|) and common- 
place materials as# lay directly in his path ; flid that, 
consequently, tho foundations of his history are mucTi too 
slight for ^le superstructure. For tjiese reasons, the 
^ a 2 
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rggn of Philip Ae Second must sti^ be Regarded as open 
ground for Eifjglish and American Timters. 

And at noHime could the history of this reign have 
been undertaken with the same advantffges as at pre- 
sent, when the more •enlightened policy of the- European 
governments has opened their Rational archives to the 
inspection of the scholar ; when he is allowed access, in 
paiticular, to the Ai%hives of Simancas, which have held 
4hj|^^rets of the Spanish monarchy hermetically sealed 
for ages. 

The history of Philip tlfe Second is the history of 
Europe during the latter half of the sixteenth century. 
It covers tli^periqd when the doctrines of the Beforma- 
tioii were agitating the minds of men in so fearful a 
manner as to shake the^very foundations of the Romish 
hierarchy in the fierce contest which divided Christendom. 
Pliiljp, both from 4ii.s personal character# and from his 
jK>sition a.s sovereign of* the mo^ potent monarchy in 
Euroj)e, was placed ^t the head of the party which strove 
to uphold the fortunes of the ancient* Church ; and thus 
his poluiy Jed him perpetually to interfere in the internal 
affairs of the other European states, — making it necessary 
to look for the materials for his history quite as much 
witliout the Pcuiinsula as within it. In this respect 
the reign of Ferdinand and Isabella presents a strong 
contrast to that of Philip the Second ; and it was the 
consideration of this, when I had completed my history 
of the f tfmer, and proposed at some feiture day to enter 
upon* that of the latter, that led me to set about a col- 
lection of autbea|ic materials^ irom the publi^ archives in 
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the great Europ|aii capitals. It wis a 'vA)rk of difficulty , 
and, although I had' made some progress in it, I did not 
feel assured of success until I had the good fortune to 
obtain the cooperation of my friend Don Pascual de 
Gayangos^ Professor of Arabic th^ University of 
Madrid. This eminenf scholar was admirably* qualified 
for the task which he so kindly^uiidertook ; since, with 

A # ^ 0 

a remarkable facility — such as l<ing practice only can 
give — in deciphering the mysterious hamlwritin^^f^tjje ^ 
sixteenth century, he combined such a thorough acquaint- 
ance with the history of Ifls countiy as enabled him to 
detect, amidst the ocean of manuscripts which he in- 
spected, such portions as were essential to i^y purpose. 

With unwearied assiduity he devoled himself to the 
examination of many of the jufncipal collections, both in 
England and on the Continent. Among these may be 
mentioned the British Museum and the State-Paper 
office, in London ; the Library*of the Dukes of Burgundy, 
in Brussels ; that of the University Leyden ; the Koyal 
Library, tbesHag^e ; tbe Royal Library of Paris, and 
the Archives of the Kingdom, in the Hotel Soubise ; tbe 
Library of the Academy of Histoiy, the National Library 
at Madrid, and, more important than either, the ancient 
Archives of Simaiicas, within whoso hallowed precincts 
Senor Gayangos was one of the first scholars permitted to 
enter. 

Besides these publia repositories, there are several 
private collections to the owners of which I%m largely 
indebted for the liberal maimer in which the^ have 
opened th^m for my benefit. I may mention, in par- 
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ticular, the latJ La4y' Holland, who ^ndly permitted 
copies to be anade by Senor Gayangos from the manu- 
scripts preser'sied in Holland House ; Sir Thomas Phillips, 
Bart., who freely es^tended the same coytesy in respect 
to the preseni^ wort which ^le had s^own to me on a 
former occasion ; and Patrick Fr^feer Tytler, Esq., the late 
excellent historian of Scotland, who generously placed at 
my disposal sundiy tdocuments copied by him in the 
jmbl^ offices with his own hand, for ftfe illustration of 
the reign of Mary Tudor. 

In Spain, the collection mdfie by Senor Gayangos was 
enriched b}^ materials drawn from the family archives of 
the marquis ^ Santa Cruz, whose illustrious ancestor first 
had chaige of the Spanish armada ; from the archives of 
Medina Sidonia, containAg papers of the duke who suc- 
ceeded to the command of that ill-starred expedition ; and 
from the arcluves of 4ihe liouse of Alva, — a iiume associated 
with the most memorable acts of the government of Pliilip. 

The manuscripts, Jthus di*awn from various quarters, 
were fortified by such printed wnrks^as, lia^dng^ade their 
appearance in the time of Philip the Second, could throw 
any light on his government. Where such works were 
not to be purchased, Senor Gayangos caused copies to be 
made of them, or of those portions which were important 
to my purpose. The result of \m kind, untiring labours 
has been to put me in possession of such a collection of 
aaihentie materials for the illustration of the reign of 
Philip as AO one before had probably attempted to make. 
Hor ilhtil now had the time come for making the attempt 
wi^ snccesa 
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There still ^niaincd, howeverf somt plao^n to be 

examined where I mighu expect; to find documeniB that 

would be of use to me. Indeed, it is in th# nature of such 

a collection, ct^ering so wide an extpnt of ground, that it 

can never be roj^pleto. The histojian jj^ay bo satisfied, 

if he has such authenttc materials at his coihmand, as, 
* 0 
wln’le they solve much that lias hitherto been enigmatical 

in the accounts of the time, will enable him to present, in 

their true liglit^the chai'acter of Philip and the p^icy^ t 

his government. I must acknowledge my obligations to 

more than one person who has given me important aid in 

prosecuting my further researches. 

One of the first of them is my /rien^ *Mr. Edward 
Everett, who, in liis long and brillian*t career as a states- 
man, has lost nothing of that feve of letters which formed 
his first claim to distinction. The year before his appoint- 
ment to the* English mission, he fiagsed onHlie Continent, 
where, with the kindness that belongs to his nature, he 
spent much time in examining for the great libraries, 
first in j^ris,4iind afterwards more efiectually in Florence. 
From the Arckivio Mediceo, in which he was permitted 
by the grand duke to conduct his researches, he obtained 
copies of sundry valuable documents, and among them the 
letters of the Tuscan ministers, which have helped to 
guide me in some of the most intricate parts of my naiTa- 
tive. A still larger amoimt of materials he derived from 
the private libraiy of^^Count Guicciardini, the descendant 
of the illustrior^ historian of that name. 1 vxi happy to 
express my lively sense of the courtesy shown H»y this 

nobleman ; also my gratitude fcMT kind offices rendered me 
# « ♦ * 
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by Prince Corsilii ; akd no less by tlie^ Marquis Gino 
Capponi, whose name will be always held in honour for 
the enlightened patronage which he has extended to 
learning, while suffering, himself, under^ the severest 
privation that c^i bej^ll the scholar. ^ 

There Atas still an important (Jeficiency in my collec> 
tion, — tliat of the ReUtzioni Veiiete, as the reports are 
called winch were nide by anfbassadors of Venice on 
t heir fh turn from their foreign mission^* The value of 
these reivorts, for the information they give of the coun- 
tries visited by the envoys, i# well known to historians. 
Tlio deficiency was amply supplied by the unwearied 
Jaiidness of friend Mr. Fay, who now so ably fills the 
])ost of minister from the United States to Switzerland. 
When connected with the' American legation at Berlin, 
he, in the most obliging manner, assisted me in making 
arrangements *for ol^taining the documents I desired, 
which, with other papers of* importance, were copied for 
me from the manusci^ts in the Ttoyal Library of Berlin, 
and the Ducal Libraiy of Gotha. I have ilso, in connec- 
tion with this, to express my obligations to the distin- 
guished librarian of the former institution* Mr. Pertz, 
for the good-will which he showed in promoting my 
views. 

Through Mr. Fay, I also obtained tlic authority cT' 
Prince Mettemich to insi>ect the Archives of the Empire 
in Vienna, which I inferred, from, the fntimate relations 
subsisting between the courts of Madrid ^and Vienna in 
that day, must contain much valuable matter relevant to 
my subject. The result did not corr^pond to my expeo- 
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tatiuns. 1 a Ijappyj ^however, to have tlie opportunity of 
publicly ofTering my ackiiowlod^ments to that eruinent. 
scholar, Dr. Ferdinand Wolf, for the obliging manner in 
whicii he conducted the investigation for me, as well in 
the archives ;d^ve men ticked, as, 'v^th fetter results, in 
the Imperial Library, •with which he is officially con- 
nected. 

In concluding the liat'^of those t(5 whose good* offices 1 
have been in deified, I must not omit the names of M. de 
Salvandy, minister of public instruction in France at 
the time I was engaged iif making my collection ; Mr. 
Kush, then the minister of the United States at the 
French court ; Mr. Kives, of Virginia, hi^ successor in 
that office ; and last, not least, my* friend Count de 
Circourt, a scholar whose nefolo contributions to the 
periodical literature of his country, on the greatest variety 
of topics, ha\e given him a prominent place among the 
writers of our time. 

I am hap])y, also, to tender my i^cknowledgments for 
the favoi^’S I Jiave received from Mr. Van de Weyer, 
minister from Belgium to the court of St. James ; from 
Mr. B. Homer Dixon, consul for the Netherlands at 
Boston j and from my fifiend and kinsman Mr. Thomas 
Hickling, consul for the United States at St. Michaels, 
\ ho kindly furnished me with sundry manuscripts exhi- 
biting the condition of the Azores at the period when 
those islands passed, wiih Portugal, under the sceptre of 
Philip the Secor^J. % 

Having thus acquainted the reader with the %)urces 
whence I have deriVed my materials, I must now say a 
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few words in re^rd to the conduct of my, narrative. An 
obvious difficulty in the path of the historian of this 
period arises fmm the nature of the subject, embracing, 
as it does, such a variety of independent, ^not to say in- 
congruous topiqi, that it is rib easy ma-tter to preserve 
anytliii^ •like unity of interest fa the story. Thus the 
revolution of the Netherlands, although, strictly speaking, 
only an episode to tht main body of the narrative, from 
its hnportaDce, well deserves to be treated in a separate 
and independent narrative by itself.* Eunning along 
through the whole extent bf Philip’s reign, it is con- 
tinually distracting the attention of the historian, creating 
an embarrassjnent ^something like that which arises from 
what is termed a double plot in the drama. The best 
way of obviating this is\o keep in view the dominant 
principle which controlled all the movements of the com- 
plicated machinery, np to speak, and impresaed on them a 
unity of action. This principle is to be found in the 
policy of Philip, th^ great aim of which was to uphold 
the supremacy of the Church, and, as a ccwsequence, that 
of the crown. “ Peace and public order,” he writes on 
one occasion, are to be maintained in my^ominions only 
by maintaining the authority of the Holy See.” It was 
this policy, almost as sure and steady in its operation as 

* It is ipratifyinir to learn that before long' aoch a history may be expected, — 
if. Indeed, it should not appear before the publication of this work,— from the 
pen of OUT aecomplisbed cormlryman Mr. J. U^throp Motley, who, during the 
last few years, for the better prosecution of his labours, has established his 
neaictence in^hc neighbourhood of the scenes of Ms narrative. No one 
w^mkam wtHi the ftne powers of ndnd possessed by this scholar, and the 
earnestness wttli which he has devoted himself tc^his can doubt that he 

wiIidofh!l|«slic« to his fanportant, hut dhUcult suh|}ect 
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the law»1 ©r ]^[ature herself, that may be said to have 
directed the march of events through the whole of his 
long reign ; and it is only by keeping this constantly in 
view that thov student will be enabled to obtain a clue to 
guide him thre^gh the intricate pasj^gefviii the history of 
Philip, and the best of solving what would other- 

wise remain enigmatical in his conduct. 

Tn the composition bf the worl% I have, for the most 
part, conformed to the plan which l had before adopted. 
Far from confining myself to a record of political events, 
I have endeavoured to p>ejfbnt a picture of the intellectual 
culture and the manners of the peojde. I have not even 
refused such aid as could be obtained^ froti^the clisjday of 
pageants and court ceremonies, whieff, although exhibit- 
ing little more than the costtime of the time, may serve 
to bring the outward form of a picturesque age more 
vividly before the eye of the readeiv In t£e arrangement 
of the nan^ative, I have not confined myself altogether to 
the chronological order of events, have thrown them 
into masses, according to the subjects to which they relate, 
so as to produce, as far as possible, a distinct impression 
on the reader# And in this way I have postponed more 
than one matter of importance to a later portion of the 
work, which a strict regard to time would assign more 
properly to an earlier division of the subject. Finally, I 
have been careful to fortify the text with citations from 
the original authorities on which it depends, especially 
where these ar^ rare and diffi|^lt of access. % 

In the part relating to the Netherlands, I hav^ursued 
a course somewhat^ different from what I have done in 
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other parts of the work. The scholars of that country, in 
a truly patriotic spirit, have devoted themselves of late 
years to explorkig their own archives, as well as those of 
Simancas, for the purpose of illustrating their national 
annals. The remits Jbhey hav« given to/he world in a 
series of publications, which are %till in progress. The 
historian has reason io be deeply grateful to those 
pioneers, whose laboiys have pul; him in possession of 
materials which afford the most substanAal basis for his 
narrative ; for what basis can compare witJi that 
afforded by the written corfespondence of the parties 
themselves. It is on this sure ground that I have mainly 
relied in this ^nart of my story ; and I have adopted the 
practice of incorporating extracts from the letters in the 
body of the text, which, if it may sometimes give an air 
of prolixity to the narrative, will have the advantage of 
bringing the reader ii^o a sort of personal acquaintance 
with the actors, as he listens to the words spoken by 
themselves. ^ 

In the earlier part of this Preface, I ]^ve made the 
acknowledgments due for assistance I have received in 
the collection of my materials ; and I must not now con- 
clude without recording my obligations of another kind, 
to two of my personal friends, — Mr. Charles Folsom, the 
learned librarian of the Boston Athenaeum, who has 
repeated the good offices he had before rendered me in 
revising my manuscript for the press / and Mr. John 
Foster Kijjkt whose famili^ty with the ^ustory and lan- 
guages Modem Europe has greatly aided me in the 
prosecution of my researches, while his sagacious criticism 
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has done me no less service in tlie preparatmii of these 
volumes. 

'N’otwitlistaiidiiig the advantages I have enjoyed for 
the composition of th^s work, and especially those derived 
from the possesion of new and original materials, I am 
fully sensible that I am far from having done justice to a 
subject so vast in its extent and so complicate in its 
relations. It is not necessary to ui'ge in my defence any 
physical embaifirassments under which I labour ; since 
that will hardly be an excuse for not doing well '^at it 
was not necessary to do at%ii. But I may be permitted 
to say, that what I have done has been the result of 
careful prei^aration ; that I have endeavou^'ed to write in 
a spirit; of candour and good faith ; ^nd that, whatever 
may be the deficiencies of iSy work, it can hardly fail, 
considering the advantages I have enjoyed over my pre- 
decessors, to present the reader, with '‘such new and 
authentic statements of facts as may afFcrd him a better 
point of view than that wliich he Las hitherto possessed 
for suryeying_>tne history of Philip the Second. 


Boston, J^>lyy 1855. 
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BOOK I. 

CHAPfER I. 

ABDICATION OP CHAKLES THE PIPX'II. 

1555. 

Introductory Remarks — Spain under Charles the Fifth — He prepares to resign 
the Crown — His Abdication — His return to Spain — His Journey to Vuste. 

In a former work, I Ijave endeavoured to portnay the period 
when the different' provinces of Spain were consolidated, into 
one empire under the rule of P'erdinand and Isabella ; when, by 
their wise and beneticent policy, the nation emerged from the 
obscurity iji which it had so long remained behind the Pyrenees, 
and took its place as one of the great megabers of the European 
commonwealth. J, now propose to examine a later period in 
the history of the same nation — the reign of Philip the Second ; 
when, with resources greatly enlarged, and territory extended 
by a brilliant cai^L'cr of discovery and conquest, it had risen to 
the zenith of its power ; but when, under the mischievous policy 
of the administration, it had excited the jealousy of its neigh- 
bours, and already disclose^those germs of domestic corruption 
which gradually led to its dismemberment and decay. 

By the marriage of Ferdinand and Isabella, most of the states 
of tne Peninsula became united under one oommon rule ; and 
in 1516, the sceptre of Spain, with its dependencies both in the 
Old and the New \\4orld, passed into the hands of their grand- 
son, Charles the Fiffli, Who, though ho shared the throne 
nominally with his mother, Joanna, became, in consequence of 
her incapacity, the^eal sovereign of this vast empire^ He had 
before inherited, through his father, Philip the Handswe, that 
fair portion of the duCal realm of Burgundy which compre- 
hended Franche Comte and the Netherlands. In 1519, he waa 
I. B 
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elected to tlie imperial crown of Germany. I?^ot many years* 
elapsed before his domain was still further enlarged by the 
barbaric empires of Mexico and Peru ; and Spain then first 
realized the ma^mifictmt vaunt, since so often repeated, that the 
sun never set within the borders of her dominions. 

Yet the importance of Spain did not rise with the importance 
of her acquisitio^j^s. She was in a*maniier los^n the magnitude 
of these acquisitions. ^Some of the rival nations which owned 
the sway of Charles, in Europe, wm’e of much greater iijipor- 
tance than Spain, and attracted much more attention from their 
contemporaries. In the earlier period of that monarch’s rcign> 
there was^ moment whdh a contest was going forward in Castile, 
of the deepest intfTest«to mankind. Unfortunately, the “ War 
of the Comunidades," as it was termed, was Jlsoon closed by the 
ruin of the patriots ; and on the memorable held of Villalar, 
the liberties of Spain received a blow from which they were 
destined not to recover for centuries. From that fatal hour — 
the bitter fruit of the jealousy df castes and the passions of the 
populuce—an unbroken tranquillity reigned throughout the 
country ; such a tranquillity as naturally hows not from a free 
and well-conducted government, but from a despotic one. In 
this political tfunqicillity, however, the intellect of Spain did not 
slumber. Sheltered from invasion by the barrier of the Pyrenees, 
her people were allowed to cultivate the arts of peace, so long 
as they aid not meddle with politics or religion, — in other words, 

« with tne greak interests of humanity ; while the more adven- 
. turous found a scope fqr their prowess in European wmrs, or in 
exploring the boundless regions of the Western world. 

While there was so little passing in Spain to attract the eye 
of the liistorian, Germany became the theatre of oqjB of those 
momentous struggles ^hich have had a permanent influence on 
the destinies of mankind. It was in this reign ^at the great 
battle of religious liberty was begun; and the attention and 
personal presence of Charles were necessarily demanded most 
in tlie country where that Wttle was to be fou.i;ht. But a small 
part of his life W'as passed in Spain, in comparison with what he 
spent in other parts of his dominions. 

His eai’ly attachments, his lasting sympathievS, were with the 
people of the Netherlands, for Flanders was the place of his 
birth. He spoke the language of that country more fluently 
than the Castilian ; although he knew' the various languages of 
his dominions so well, that he could address his subjects from 
every quarter in their native dialect. In the same manner, ho 
ooula accommodate himself to their pecilliar national manners 
and tastes. But this flexibility was foreign to the genius of the 
Spaniard^ Chai-les brought nothing from Sjain but a religious 
2^, amiWttting to lugotry, which took deep root in a melan- 
choly temperament inherited from his mt>ther. His tastes were 
all FlcmiM. He inlroduoed the gorgeous ceremonial of 
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Bur^jundian court into his own palace, and info the household 
of his son. He drew tiis most trusted and familiar counsellors 
from Flanders; and this was one great cause of the troubles 
which, at the beginning of his reign, distracted Castile. There 
was little to gratify the pride of the Spaniard in the position 
which ho occupied at the ii^iperial court. Charles regarded 
Spain chiefly for the resources she afforded fo^carrjflng on his 
am oitious enterprises. When he visited iier, it \vas usually to 
draw«iipplies from the Cort^ . The Spaniards understood this, 
and bore less afiection toms person than to many of their 
monarchs far inferior to him in the qualities for exciting it. 
They hardly regarded him as one of nation, lucre was, 
indeed, notning national in the reign 8f Charles. His most 
intimate relations .were with Germany ; and as the Emperor 
Charles the Fifth of Germany, not as King Charles the First of 
Spain, he was known in his own time, and stands recorded on 
the pages of history. 

When Charles ascended the tlironej at the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, Europe may be said to have been in much 
the same condition, in one respect, as she was at the beginning 
of the eighth. The Turk menaced her on the e^t, in the same 
manner as the Arab had before menaced hei*on the west. The 
hour seemed to be fast approaching fi^hich was to decide whether 
Christianity or Mahometanism should hold the ascendant. The 
Ottoman tide of conquest rolled up to the’ very walls of Vienna ; 
and Charles, who, as the empire, was placed on the 

frontier of Christendom, was called on to repel it. When thirty- 
two years of ago, he marched against the formidable Solyman, 
^ove him to an ignominious retreat, and at less cost of life than 
is often expended in a skirmish, saved Europe from invasion. 
He afterwards crossed the sea to Tunis, then occupied by a 
horde of pirates, J:he scourge of the Mediterranean. He beat 
them in a bloody battle, slew their chief, and liberated ten 
thousand captives from their dungeons. All Euroue rang with 
the praises of tho«young hero, who thus consecrated his arms to 
the service of the Cross, and stood forward as the true champion 
of Christendom. 

But from this high positiod Charles was repeatedly summoned 
to other contests, of a more personal and far less honourable 
character. Such was his long and bloody quarrel with Francis 
the First. It yras hardly possible that two princes, so well 
matched in years, power, pretensions, add, above all, love of 
military glory, with dominions touching on One another through 
their whole extent, could Idng remain without cause of rivalry 
and collision. Such rivalry did exist from the moment that 
the great prize of the empire was adjudged to ChoHes ; and 
through the whole of their long struggle, with the ex^tion ot 
a few reverses, the sup A"! or genius oi the emperor triumphed 
over his bold, but less politic adversary, • 

B 2 
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There was still a third contest, on which the strength of the 
Spanish monarch was freely expended through the greater part 
of his reign, — ^his contest with the Lutheran princes of Germany. 
Here, too, for a* long time, fortune favoured him. But it is 
easier to contend against man than against a great moral 
principle. The principle of reformhad struck too deep into the 
mind of Germany to be eradicated by force or by fraud. Charles, 
for a long time, by«a course of crafty polic3% succeeded in 
baffling the Protestant league ; and by the decisive victory at 
Muhlbcrg, seemed, at last, to have broken it altogether. But 
his success only mini^red to his ruin. The very man on 
whom he bestowed the spoils of victory turned them against his 
benefactor. Charles, hi in body and mind, and glad to escape 
from his enemies under coyer of the night andln driving tempest, 
was at length compelled to sign the treaty of Passau, which 
secured to the Protestants those religious immunities against 
which he had contended throuijh his whole reign. 

Not long after, he experienced another humiliating reverse 
from France, then ruled by a younger rival, Henry the Second, 
the son of Francis. The good star of Charles — the star of 
Austria— scenmd to have set ; and, as he reluctantlv raised the 
siege of Metz, nc Has heard bitterly to exclaim, “ fortune is a 
strumpet, who reserves her favours for the young ! ’’ 

With spirits greatly depressed by his reverses, and still more 
by the state of his hcaltn, which precluded him from taking 
part in the m«nly and martial exercises to which he had been 
accustomed, he felt that he had no longer the same strength as 
formerly toLojar up under the toils of empire. When but little 
more than thirty years of age, he had been attacked by the gout, 
and of late liad been so sorely afflicted with that di^rder, that 
he had nearly lost thuuse of nis limbs. The. man who, ejaaed^ 
steel, had passed whole days and nights in .the saddle, indiN 
fcjent to the weather and the season, could now hardly drag 
himself along with the aid of his staff. For days he was con- 
fined to his bed ; and he did not leave hist room for weeks 
together. His mind became oppressed with melancholy, which 
was, to some extent, a constitutional infirmity. His chief pleasure 
was in listening to books, especially of a religious cliaractcr. 
He denied himself to all except his most intimate and trusted 
counsellors. He lost his interest in aliairs; and ibr whole 
months, according to one of his biographers, who had access to 
bis person, he roiused to receive any public communication, or 
to subscribe any document, or even letster.(l) One cannot 

(1) ** post annum wtatis qulnquagresimum, prementibus morbis, tantopere 
ncjfotio'rum otlium ccpit, \it diutius luterdum nec se aduri aut conveniri 
pweterquwab intlmm patcretur, nec lib«Uis subserhere animum induceret, 
ntm $im mupicinrus memti* tmmmutte; itaque constai novem mensibus nulli 
nec libello nec diplomaii subscripsw&c, quod cum ma^no incommodo reipub- 
licse popwlariumqttc dispendio flebat, cum a tot natioiiibus, et qulbusdam 
longiKiiimeiasiudepeter^ur, ct certc sumraa negotia ad ipsum fere rcjice- 
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understand how the business of the nation could have been 
conducted in such a state of thinfrs. After the death of his 
mother, Joanna, his mind became more deeply tinctured with 
those gloomy fanoies which in her amounted to downright 
insanity. Ho imagined he heard her voice calling on liim to 
follow her. His thoughts were now turned from secular concerns 
to those of his own soul ; and he resolved to put in execution 
a plan for resigning his crown and with^lrawing to some reli- 
giou 9 »retreat, whei-e ht might prepare for his latter end. This 
plan he had conceived many years before, in the full tide of 
successful ambition. So opposite were the elements at work in 
the character of this extraordinary man*! * 

Although he h{^ chosen the place of Ms retreat, he had been 
deterred from imn»ed lately executing his purpose by the forlorn 
condition of his mother, and the tender age of his son. The 
lirst obstacle was now removed by the death of Joanna, after a 
reign~a nominal reign — of half a century, in which the cloud 
that had settled on her intellect at her husband’s death was 
never dispelled. ^ , 

The age of Philip, his son and heir, was also no longer an 
objection. From early boyhood he had been trained to the 
duties of his station, and, when very young#ha(Fbeen intrusted 
with the government of Castile. •His father had surrounded 
him with able and experienced counsellors, and their pupil, who 
showed a discretion far beyond his years, had largely proQted 
by their lessons. He had now entered his twei^y- ninth year ; 
an age when the character is formed, and when, if ever, he 
might be supposed qualified to assume the duties of government. 
His father had already ceded to him the sovereignty of Naples 
and Milan, on occasion of the prince’s marriage with Mary of 
England. He was on a visit to that country, when Charles, 
having decided on the act of abdication, sent to require his son’s 
attendance at Brussels, where the ceremony was to he performed. 
The different provinces of the Netherlands were also summoned 
to send their deputies, with authority to receive the emperor’s 
resignation, and to transfer their allegiance to his successor. 
Asa preliminary step, on the twenty-second of October, 1655, 
he conferred on Philip the j^rand-mastership — which, as lord of 
Flanders, was vested in himself — of the toiaon d*or^ the order of 
the Golden Fleece, of Burgundy ; the proudest and most coveted, 
at that day, of all the military orders of knighthood. 

Preparations were then made for condiffetmg the ceremony of 
abdication with alMhe pomp and solemnity suited to so august 
an occasion. The great hhll of the royal palace of Brussels was 
selected for the scene of it. The walls of the spacious apartment 
were hung Avith tapestry, and the floor was covere(|^vith rich 

rentur.” — (Sepulvcdae Oper«., Matriti, 17e0, vol. ii. p. .539.) ITie author, who 
was in Ihf* court at the time, had frequent access to the royal presence, ana 
speaks, therefore, from personal observation. • 
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carpeting:. A icaffold was erected, at one end of the room, to 
the heif^nt of six or seven steps. On it was placed a throne or 
chair of state, for the emperor, with other seats for Philip, and 
for the great Flfemish lords who were to attend the person of 
their sovereign. Above the throne was suspended a gorgeous 
canopy, on which were emblazoned the arms of the ducal house 
of Burgundy. Jp front of the scaflblding, accommodations were 
provided for the deputies of the provinces, who were to be seated 
on benches arranged according to» their respective rights of 
precedence. (1) 

On the twenty-fifth of^ctober, the day fixed for the ceremony, 
Charles iRe Fifth executed an instrument by which he ceded to 
his son the sovereignly of Flanders. (2) Mms was then per- 
formed ; and the emperor, accompanied by Philip and a numerous 
retinue, proceeded in state to the great hall, where the deputies 
were already assembled. (3) 

Charles was, at this time, ip the fifty-sixth year of his age. 
His form was slightly bent, — but it was by disease more than 
by time, — and on his countenance might be traced, 
of arutiety and rough exposure. Yet it still wore that majesty 
of expression so conspicuous in his portraits by the inimitable 
pencil of Titiaft. Mis hair, once of a light colour, approaching 
to yellow, had begun to turrPbefore he was forty, ana, as well 
as his beard, was now gray. His forehead was broad and 
expansive; his nose aquilinCj His blue eyes and fair com- 
plexion intimated his Teutonic descent. The only feature in 
his countenance decidedly bad was his lower jaw, protruding 
with its thick, heavy lip, so characteristic of the physiognomies 
of the Austrian dynasty, (4) 

(1) A minute account of^.his Iroposinfc ceremony is to be found in a MS. 
In the Aroiuves of Siumricas, now published in the Coleccion de Docu- 
mentos Ineditos para la Histuriadc Espaha (Mmlrid, 1845), turn. vil. p. 534, 
fit seq 

An official report of these proceedings, prepared by order of the g:ovem- 
xnent, ami preserved at Urnssels in the Archives du Royaume, has been pub- 
lifihod bjr M. Gacbard m his valuable collection, Analectes Bclginucs (Paris, 
1030), pp. ".'i— HI. 

(2) A copy ol the oriRlnal deed of abdication wa-s preserved amoni?: the 
papers of Carrlinal flrunvclle, at Besan^on, and is incorporated in the valuable 
collection of doevunen^ luiblishcd by order of the French Government under 
the direction of the k’arnt*d Weiss: Papiers d’Etat du Cardinal de Qranvclle, 
crai*rt;!s le» Mauusents de la Bihhothiique de Besancon (Paris, 1843), tom. iv. 
p. 48(5. 

(8) It i* stranpe that the precise date of an event of such notoriety as the 
abdication of Cliarlet. the Filth should be a matter*of discrepancy among 
Mfttorians. Most writers of the time assign fhe date mentioned in the text, 
confirmed moreover by the Bimancas MS. above cited, the author of which 
enters into the details of the ceremony with tlie minuteness of an eyewitness. 

( 4 ) ** Ernt Carolus statura mediocri, ted hrachiis eb>cruribus crassis com> 
pacHtHiUe, ip-roboris siiiigrularis, ceteris membris proportione magnoque com- 
menaa reapondentibus, cxilore albus, crine barbaque ad flatnim inclinantc; 
fade libemli, nisi quod mentum prominens ct parum cohaerentia labra non- 
nihil earn d«tttn>»*>*w^t.»*--^tepuived8e Opera, vol. ii. p. 527 . 
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III stature he was about the middle heiprht. His limbs 
were strongly knit, and once well formed, thoiifl^ now the 
extremities were sadly distorted uy disease. The emperor 
leaned for support on a staff with one hand, while with the 
other he rested on the arm of William of Orange, who, then 
young, was destined at a later day to become tho most for- 
midable enemy of his house.* The grave den^anour of Charles 
was rendered still more impressive by Ms dress ; for he was in 
mourning for Ms mother h and the sable hue of his attire was 
relieved only by a single ornament, tlie superb collar of the 
Oolden i^kece, which hung from his neck. 

Behind the emperor came Philip, the heir of his Vast domi- 
nions. He was^pf a middle height, of much the same pro- 
portions as his father, whom he resembled also in his lineaments, 
— except that those of the son wore a more sombre, and 
perhaps a sinister expression; while there was a reserve in 
his inanncT, in spite of his efforts to the contrary, as if he 
would shroud his thoughts from observation. The magnifi- 
cence of his dress corresponded with his royal station, and 
formed a contrast to that of his father, who was quitting the 
pomp and grandeur of the world, on which the son was about 
to enter. p • 

Kext to Philip came Mary, liic emperor's sister, formerly 

f uoon of Hungary. She had filled the post of regent of the 
iow Countries for nearly twenty years, and now welcomed 
the hour when she was to resign the burden ofc sovereignty to 
lier nephew, and withdraw, like her imperial brother, into 

f rivate life. Another sister of Charles, Eleanor, widow of the 
'rench king, Francis the First, also took part in these ceremo- 
nies, previous to her departure for Spain, whither she was to 
accompany the emneror. 

After these members of the imperial family came the nobility 
of tlie Netherlands, the knights of the Golden Fleece, tlie royal 
counsellors, and the great officers of the household, all splen- 
didly attired ki their robes of state, and proudly displaying 
the insignia of their orders. When the emperor had mounted 
his throne, with Philip on his right hand, the Ilegent Mary 
on his left, and the restf of his retinue disposed along tho 
seats prepared for them on the platform, the president of the 
council of Flanders addressed the assembly. Ho briefly 
explained the object for which they had been summoned, and 
the motives which had induced their master to abdicate the 
throne; and he (Joncluded by requiring them, in their sove- 
reijyn’s name, to transfer their allegiance from himself to 
Philip, his son and rightful heir. 

After a pause, ^harles rose to address a few paHing words 
to his subjects. He stood with apparent difficulty ,%na rested 
his right hand on the shoulder of the prince of Orange, — 
intimating, by this preference on so dislanguished an occasion. 
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the high favour in which he held the young* nobleman. In the 
other hand he held a paper, containing some hints for his dis- 
course, and occasionally cast his eyes on it, to refresh his 
memory. He spoke in the French language. 

He was unwilling, he said, to part from his people without a 
few words from his own lips. It^was now forty years since he 
had been intrusted with the sceptre of the Netherlands. He 
was soon after called, to take charge of a still more extensive 
empire, both in Spain and in Geionany, involving a heavy 
responsibility for one so young. He had, however, endeavoured 
earnestly to do his duty to the best of his abilities. He had 
been ever*mindful of thfe interests of the dear land of his birth, 
but, above all, of the ^reat interests of Chris^jianity. His first 
object had been to maintain these inviolate against the infidel. 
In this he had been thwarted partly by the jealousy of neigh- 
’’'ouring powers, and partly by the factions of the heretical 
princes of Germany. 

In the performance of his grekt work, he had never consulted 
his case. His expeditions, in war and in peace, to France, 
England, Germany, Italy, Spain, and Flanders, had amounted 
to no less than forty. Four times he had crossed the Spanish 
sens, and eight *iim4» the Mediterranean. He had shrunk from 
no toil, while he had the strength to endure it. But a cruel 
malady had deprived him of that strength. ^ Conscious of his 
inability to discharge the duties of his station, he had long 
since come to 4he resolution to relinquish it. From this he 
had been diverted only bj’^^ the situation of his unfortunate 
parent, and by the inexperience of his son. These objections 
no longer existed ; and he should not stand excused, in the 
eye of Heaven or of the world, if he should insist on still 
holding the reins of government when he was incapable of 
managing them, — when every year his incapacity must become 
more obvious. 

He begged them to believe that this, and no other motive, 
induced him to resign the sceptre which lus had so long 
swayed. They had been to him dutiful and loving subjects ; 
and such, he> doubted not, they would prove to his successor. 
Above all things he besought them* to maintain the purity of 
the faith. If any one, in these licentious times, had admitted 
doubts into his bosom, let such doubts be extirpated at once. 
** I know well,” be concluded, “ that, in my long administra- 
tion, I have fMlen into many errors, and committed some 
wrongs. But it was from ignorance ; and, if there be any 
here whom I have wronged, they wiB believe that it was not 
intended, and grant mo their forgiveness.” (l) 

( 1 ) The is glmi, with sufficient conformity, ^ two of the persons 
who heard it, — a Flemish writer, whose MS., prffierved in the Archives du 
Royanme, has lately been published by Gachard, in the Analectes Belg-iques 
(p. S7) f and Sir John Masou, the British minister at the court of Charles, who 
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Wiile the emperor was speaking, a breathless silence per- 
vaded the whole audience. Charles had ever been dear to the 
people of the Netherlands, —the land of his birth. They took 
a national pride in his achievements, and felt> that his glory 
rejected a peculiar lustre on themselves. As they now gazed 
for the last time on that revered form, and listened to the part- 
ing admonitions from his lips* they were deeply alfected, and 
not a dry eye w as to be seen in the assembly. * ^ 

After a short interval, Charles, turning to Philip, who, in 
an attitude of deep respect, stood awaiting his commands, thus 
addressed him: “If the vast possessions which are now 
bestowed on you had come by inheritance, there would be 
abundant cause f^ gratitude. How m»ch more, when they 
come as a free gift,, in the lifetime of your father ! But, how- 
ever large the debt, I shall consider it all repaid, if you only 
discharge your duty to vour subjects. So rule over them that 
men shall commend, and not censure me for the part I am now 
acting. Go on as you have beSun. Fear God ; live justly ; 
respect the laws ; above all, cherish the interests of religion ; 
and may the Almighty bless you with a son, to whom, when 
old and stricken with disease, you may be able to resign your 
kingdom with the same good-will with wliichfl now resign 
mine to you.** • 

As he ceased, Philip, much affected, would have thrown him- 
self at his father’s feet, assuring him of his intention to do all 
in his power to merit such goodness ; but Charli^, raising his 
son, tenderly embraced him, while the tears flowed fast down 
his cheeks. Every one, even the most stoical, was touched 
by this affecting scene ; “ and nothing,** says one who was 
present, “ was to be heard, throughout the hall, but sobs and 
ill-suppressed moans.’’ Charles, exhausted by his efforts, and 
deadly pale, sank back upon his seat ; while, with feeble accents, 
he exclaimed, as he gazed on his people, “God bless yout 
God bless yoa!**(1) 

describes the whole Ceremony in a communication to his government (The 
Order of the Cession of the Low Countries to the King's Majesty, MS.). The 
historian Sandovml also gives a full report of the speech, on the authority of 
one who heard iti— Historia de id Vida y Hechos del Emperador Carlos V. 
(Amberes, l 68 l), tom. ii. p. 599. 

( 1 ) Sandoval, Hist, de Carlos V. tom. il. pp. 697 — 599.— Lctl, Vita del Cato- 
lico Rii Filippo II. ( Coligni, 1679), tom. 1 . pp. 240 — 242 .— Vera y Figueroa, 
Epitome de la Vida y Hechos del invicto Emperador Carlos Quinto (Madrid, 

1649), pp. 119, 120. ^ 

Sir John Mason thus*describes the affecting scene:— “ And here he broke 
into a weeping, whereunto, besides the dolefulness of the matter, I think he 
was much p.rovoked by seeing the whole company to do the like before, being, 
in mine opinion, not one man in the whole assembly, stranger or other, that 
during the time of a eood piece of his oration poured not out abundantly 
tears, some more, some less. And yet he prayed them to bear wiih hU imper- 
fection, proceeding of sicklj^ age, and of the ir eiitioning of so tender a matter 
as the departing from such a sort of dear and most loving subjects."— The 
Order of the Cession of the Low Coiwtries to the KIpg’s Mi^esty, MS. 
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After these emotions had somewhat subsided, Philip arose, 
and, delivering himself in French, briefly told the deputies of 
the regret which he felt at not being able to address them in 
their native language, and to assure them of the favour and 
high regard in which he held them. This would be done for 
him by the bishop of Arras. 

This was Antony Perennot, bfetter known as Cardinal Gran- 
velle, son of the famous minister of Charles the Fifth, and 
destined himself to a still higher^ celebrity as the minsster of 
Philip the Second. In clear and fluent language, he gave the 
deputies the promise of their new sovereign to respect the 
laws and liberties of the nation ; invoking them, on his behalf, 
to aid him with their counsels, and, lilcfi loyal vassals, to 
maintain the authority of tho law in his dominions. After a 
fiuitable response from the deputies, tilled with sentiments of 
regret for the loss of their late monarch, and with those of 
loyalty to their new one, the^ Kegent Mary formally abdicated 
her tuthority, and the sessiefo. closed. So ended a ceremony, 
which, considering the importance of its consequences, the 
<&aracter of the actors, and the solemnity of the proceedings, 
is one of the most remarkable in history. That the crown of 
the monarches lined with thorns, is a . trite maxim ; and it 
Tcnuires no philosophy tp deach ns that happiness^, does not 
depend on station. Yet, numerous as are the instances of those 
who have .waded to a throne through seas of blood, there are 
hut few who^ wheu they they have once tasted the sweets of 
sovereignty, have been content to resign them ; still fewer who, 
when they have done so, have had the philosophy to conform to 
their change of condition, and not to repent it. Charles, as the 
event proved, was one of these few. 

On the sixteenth day of Jannary, 1656, in the presence of 
such of the Spanish flobility as were at the court, he executed 
the deeds, by which ho ceded the sovereignty of Castile and 
Aragon, with their dependencies, to Philip. (1) 

Tne last act that remained for him to perform was to resign 
the crown of Germany in favour of his brother Ferdinand. But 
this he consented to defer some time longer, at the request of 
Ferdinand himself, who wished tO prepare the minds of the 
oleotoral college for this unexpected transfer of the imperial 
sceptre. But, while Charles consented to retain for the present 
the title of Emperor, the x-eal power and the burden of sove- 
reignty would remain with Ferdinand. (2) 

(I) ThC! date of this renandation is also a* subject of disagreement among 
coatempararr historians, although it would seem to be settled by the date 
of the instrument Itself, which is published by Sandoval, in bis Hist, de 
Carios V. tom il. pp. 6i>3— find. 

(8) Lmai^orresitondanz des Kaisers Karl V. b. iii. s. 708- 

Five years before this period, Charles had endeavoured to persuade Fer- 
dinand to reUnquish to Philip tbe pretensions wMch, as king of the R<nQaas, 
he had to tte empire. TKa negotiation failed, as might have been expected. 
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At the time of abdicating the throne of the Netherlands, 
€harles was still at war with France. 5e had endeavoured to 
negotiate a permanent peace with that country ; and, although 
he failed in this, he had the satisfaction, on 'the fifth of 
Febraary, 1556, to arrange a truce for five years, which left 
both powers in the possession of their respective conquests. In 
the existing state of these conquests, the tr^ce was by no 
means favourable to Spain. But Charlqs would have made 
even fcrger concessioua, rath er than leave the legacy of a war 
to his less experienced successor. 

Having thus completed all his arrangements, by which the 
most powerful prince of Europe descdhded to the fank of a 
private gentlemaia^ Charles had no longSr reason to defer his 
departure, and he proceeded the place of embarkatiou. He 
was accompanied by a train of Flemish courtiers, and by the 
foreign ambassadors, to the latter of whom he warmly com- 
mended tho interests of his son^ A fleet of fifty- six sail was 
riding at anchor in the port of Flushing, ready to transport 
him and his retinue to Spain. From the imperial household, 
consisting of seven hundred and sixty-two persons, he selected 
a hundred and fifty as his escort ; and, accoi^anied by his 
sisters, afte^ taking? an affectionate farewell or Philip, whose 
affairs detained him in Flanders, on^he seventeenth of September 
he sailed from the harbour of Flushing. 

The passage was a boisterous oue ; and Charles, who suffered 
greatly from his old enemy, the gout, landed in»a feeble state, 
at Laredo, in Biscay, on the twenty-eighth of the month. 
Scarcely had he left the vessel, when a storm fell with fury on 
the fleet, and did some mischief to the shipping in tho harbour. 

’ The pious Spaniard saw in this the finger of Providence, which 
, had allowed no harm to the squadron tiU its royal freight had 
; been brought safely to the shore. (1) 

On landing, Charles complained, and with some reason, of 
the scanty preparations that had been made for him. Philip 
had written several times to his sister, the regent, ordering 
her to have everything ready for the emperor on nis arrival. (2; 
J oanna had accordingly issued her orders to that effect. But 

Fcrclumnd was not weary of the world ; and Charles could oflFcr no bribe 
iarg-e enoujfh to buy off an empire, — See the account given by MariUac, ap, 
Haumer, Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries (London, 1835 , Eng. trans.), 
vol, 1. p. 28 , et seq. 

( 1 ) “ Favor sin duda del Cielo,** says Sandoval, ’^who gives quite a miracu- 
lous air to the event, by adding that the emperor’s vessel encountered the 
brunt of the storm, and foundered in port. — (Hist, de Carlos V. tom. ii. p. 607.) 
But this and some other particulars told by the historian of Charles’s Imiding, 
unconfirmed as they are by a single eyewitness, may be reckoned among the 
myths of the voyage. - 

(2) Tho last of Philipps letters, dated September 8, is given cntirHin the MS. 

of Don Tomas Gonzales (lietiro, Estancla, y Muerte del Emperadfir Carlos 
Quuvto en el Monasterio de Yuste), which forms the basis of Mignet’* inter- 
esting account of Charles the Fifth. • 
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promptness and punctuality are not virtues of the Spaniard. 
Some apology may beffound for their deficiency in the present 
instance; as Charles himself had so often postponed his de- 
parture from the Low Countries, that, when he did come, the 
people were, in a manner, taken by surprise. That the neglect 
was not intentional is evident from their subsequent conduct. (1) 

Charles, whose weakness compelled him to be borne in a 
litter, was greeted, everywhere on tho road, like a sovereign 
returning to his dominions. e , . ' • 

At Burgos, which he entered amidst the ringing of bells 
and a general illumination of the town, he passed three days, 
experiencing the hospitalities of the great constable, and re- 
ceiving the homage ^f tho northern lords^^ as well as of the 
people, who thronged the route by which fie was to pass. At 
Torquemada, among those who came to pay their respects to 
their former master was Gasca, the good president of Peru. 
He had been sent to America to suppress the insurrection of 
Gonzalo Pizarro, and restore 'Ttranquillity to the country. In 
the execution of this delicate mission, he succeeded so well, 
that the emperor, on his return, had raised him to the see of 
Plasencia ; and tne excellent man now lived in his diocese, 
where, in the^eaf»sful discharge of his episcopal functions, ho 
probably enjoyed far greater contentment than he could have 
derived from the dazzling, but difficult post of an American 
viceroy. 

From Torqiiemada, Charles slowly proceoded to Yalladolid, 
where his daughter, the llegent Joanna, was then holding her 
court. Preparations w’ere made for receiving him in a manner 
suited to nia former rank. But Charles positively declined 
these honours, reserving them for his two sisters, tne queens 
of Franco and Himg^ry, who acc-ordingly made their entrance 
into the capital in great state, on the day following that on 
which their royal brother had entered it with the simplicity of 
a private citizen. 

Ho remained here some days, in ordci^to*recover from the 
fatigue of his journey ; and, although he took no part in 
the festivities of the court, ho gave audience to his ancient 
ministers, and to such of the CasttUan grandees as were eager 
to render him their obeisance. At the court he had also the 
opportunity of seeing his grandson Carlos, the heir of the 
monarchy ; and his quick eye, it is said, in this short time, saw 
enough in the prince’s deportment to fill him with ominous 
forebodings. 


(1) Among other disappointments was that of not receiving four thousand 
ducats which Joanna had ordered to be placed at the emperor’s disposition 
on his landing. This appears from a letter of the emperor’s secretary, Gaztelu, 
to Varquea^e Molina, October 6, 1556 El emperador tovo por cierto que 
Ilcgado aqul, hallarla los cuatro mil ducados que «1 rey le dijo habia mandado 
proveer, y visto que no »e ha hecho, me ha mandado lo escribiese luego d 
Vuestra Merced, para que^se haya, pen^ue son mucho menestcr.”— MS. 
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Charles prolonged his stay fourteen days in Valladolid, 
during which time his health was much benefited by the purity 
and the dryness of the atmosphere. On his denarture, his 
royal sisters would have borne him company, and even nave 
fixed their permanent residence near his own. But to this he 
would not consent; and, taking a tender farewell of every 
member of his family, —as one* who was never to behold them 
again,— he resumed his journey. He took witH him a number 
of followers, mostly menials^ to wait on hi^ person. 

The place he had chosen for his retreat was the monastery 
of Yuste, in the province of Estremadura, not many miles 
from Plast^cia. On his way thither* he halted near three 
months at Jaran^lla, the residence of the count of Oropesa, 
waiting there for the completion of some repairs^ that were 
going on in the monastery, as well as for the remittance of a 
considerable sum of money, which he was daily expecting. 
This he required chiefly to discharge the arrears due to some 
of his old retainers ; and the i^ilure of the remittance has 
brought some obloquy on Philip, who could so soon show him- 
self unmindful of his obligations to his father. But the blame 
should rather be charged on Philip’s ministers than on Philip, 
absent as he was at that time from the couij^yf and incapable 
of taking personal cognizance of ^he matter. Punctuality in 
his pecuniary engagements was a virtue to which neither Charles 
nor Philip — the masters of the Indies — could at any time lay 
claim. But the imputation of parsimony, or ev^ indifierence, 
on the part of the latter, in his relations with his lather, is fully 
disproved by the subsequent history of that monarch at the 
convent of Yuste. (l) 

This place had attracted his eye many years before, when 
on a visit to that part of the country, and he marked it for 
his future residence. The convent was tenanted by monks of 
the strictest order of Saint Jerome. But, however strict in 
their monastic rule, the good fathers showed much taste in the 

(I) Sandoval niakM no allusion to the affair, which rests on the report of 
Strada (De Bello Bdgico (Antverpiae, 1640), tom. i. p. 12), and of Cabrera, — 
the latter, as one ^ the royal household and the historid^rapher of Cas- 
tile, by far the best authority, •in the narration he does not spare his 
ouster. “ Eu Jaraiidilla ameno lugar del Conde de Oropesa, espero treinta 
dias treinta mil escudos con que pagrar y dispedir sus criailos que llegaron 
con tarda provision y mano; terrible tentacion para no dar fodo su aver 
antes de la mucrte.”--Filipe Segrundo Rey de Espaua (Madrid, l6lji), lib. ii, 
cap. 11. 

The letters from Jaiandilla at this time show the embarrassments nnder 
which the emperor Laboured firom want of funds. His exchequer was so low, 
hideed, that on one occasion he was obliged to borrow a hundred reals for 
his ordinary expenses trom |iis major-domo. **Losultimoa dos mil ducados 
que trujo el criado de Henumdo Ochoa se ban acabo, porque ciiando llegAron, 
se debiau ya la mltad,%e monera que no tenemos un real para eligasto ordi- 
pario, que para socorrer h^w he dado yo cien rcales, ni se sabc de dande har^ 
wrlo.”— Carta de Lms Quixada a Juan Vazquez, ap. Qacbard, Betrolte et 
Mort de Cbarles-Quint (Bruxelles, 1554), tom. f, p.^6. 
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selection of their ground, as well as in the embellishment of it. 
It lay in a wild, romantic country, embosomed among hills that 
stretch along the northern confines of Estremadura. The 
building, which was of great antiquity, had been surrounded by 
its inmates with cultivated gardens, and with groves of orange, 
lemon, and myrtle, whose fragrance was tempered by the refresh- 
ing coolness of the waters that gUshed forth in abundance from 
the rocky sides*bf the hills. It was a delicious retreat, and, by 
its calm seclusion ahd the character of its scenery, was well 
suited to withdraw the mind from the turmoil of the world, and 
dispose it to serious meditation. Here the monarch, after a life 
of restless ambition, proposed to spend the brief remainder of his 
days, and dedicate it4o the salvation of his spul- He could not, 
howeverj, as the event proved, close his heart against all sym- 
pathy with mankind, nor refuse to take some part in the great 
questions which then agitated the world. Charles was not 
master of that ignoble philosophy which enabled Diocletian to 
turn with contentment from tmj cares of an empire to those of a 
cabbage-garden. — In this retirement we must now leave the 
royal recluse, while we follow the opening career of the prince 
whose reign is the subject of the present history. 


CHAPTEE II. 

EARLY DAYS OF PHILIP. 

• 1527—1001. 

Birth of Philip the Second—His Education — Intrusted with the Regency — 
Marries Mtiry of Portugal-— Visit to Flanders— Public Festivities— Ambitious 
Schemes— Retunxs to Spain. 


Philip the Second was born at Yalladolid, on the twenty- 
first of May, 1527. His mother was the Empress Isabella, 
daughter of Emanuel the Great of Portugal. Py his father he 
was descended from the ducal houses of Burgundy and Austria. 
By both father and mother he claimed a descent from Ferdinand 
and Isabella the Catholic of Spain. As by blood he was half 
a laniard, so by temperament and character he proved to be 
wholly so. 

The ceremony of his baptism was performed with all due 
solemnity by Tavera, archbishop of Toledo, the twenty -fifth 
olJunC; when the royal infant received the name of Philip, 
after his paternal grandfather, Philip the Handsome, whoso 
brief reign— for whicujie was indebted to his union with Joanna, 
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S aeen- proprietor of Castile — lias hardly secured nim a place in 
le line of Castilian sovereigns. 

The birth of a son—the heir of so magnificent an empij^ 
—was hailed with delight both by Charles and by the whole 
natiouj who prepared to celebrate it in a style worthy of the 
event, when tiaings reauhed them of the capture of Pope 
Clement the Seventh and the j«ick of Eome hj the Spanish 
troops under the Constable de Bourbon. The news of this 
event, and the cruelties in^cted by the 6onquerors, filled all 
Europe with consternation. Even the Protestants, who hadi 
no superfiuoup sympathy to spare for the sufterings of the pope, ’ 
were shocked by the perpetration of atrocities, compared with j 
which the conduct of Attila and Alaric mi^ht almost be deemed 
merciful. Whatef^r responsibility may atta^ch to Charles ouj 
the score of the expedition, it would be injustice to him to sup- ‘ 
pose that he did not share in the general indignation at tho 
manner in which it was conducted. At aU events, he could 
hai’dly venture to outrage the fcfeliiigs of Christendom so far as 
to take the present moment for one of puolio rejoicinj^. Orders 
were instantly issued to abandon the intended festivities, 
greatly to the discontent of the people, whose sympathy for the 
pope did not by any means incline them to puJ^tMs restraint on. 
the expression' of their loyalty ; anf\ they drew from the disap- 
pointment an uncomfortable augury that the reign of the young 
prince boded no good to the Cathobc religion. (1) 

It was not long, however, before the people of Castile had an 
opportunity for the full display of their enthusiasm, on the 
occasion of Philip’s recognition as rightful heir to the crown. 
The c(}remony was conducted with great pomp and splendour in 
the Cortes at Madrid, on the 19th of April, 1528, when ho was 
hut eleven months old. The prince was borne in the arms of 
his mother, who, with the emperor, was present on the occasion ; 
while the nobles, the clergy, and the commons took the oath of 
allegiance to the royal infant, as successor to the crown of 
Ca.stile. The act of homage was no sooner published, than the 
nation, as if by Vay of compensation for the past, abandoned 
ibelf to a general jubilee. Illuminations ana bonfireit were 
lighted up in all the towns* and villages; while everywhere 
were to be seen dancing, bull-fights, tilts of reeds, and the other 
national games of that chivalrous and romantic land. 

Soon alter this, Charles was called py his affairs to other parts 

4 , 

(1) Cabrera, Filipe Seg^ndo, lib. i. cap. 1. — Vandcrhamnicn, Don Felipe el 
^udente (Madrid, iQ25),'p. i Bjeve Compendio de la Vida Privadadel Key 
n. rchpe Segundo atribuido & Pedro Mateo Coronista mayor del Reyixo de 
rrancia, MS.— Leti, Vita di Filippo II. tom. i. p, 60 , et scq. 

Andauano sussuratido per le strade, cauando da questa proibitione di 
soiennita prouostici di dttivi augurii j gli vni diceuano, che questa Frencipe 
ooueua esser causa dl grandi affllttione alia Chiesa; gl4 altri} Che comin- 
ciando a nascere colic tenebre, non poteaa pwrtar che ombra aUa Spagna.” — 
Leti, Vita di Filippo II. tom. i. p. 73 . a 
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of his far-extended empire, and he left his infant son to the 
care of a Portuguese lady, Doha Leonor Mascarehas, or rather 
to that of the Empress Isabella, in whose prudence and maternal 
watchfulness he could safely confide. On the emperor’s return 
to Spain, when his son was hardly seven years old, he formed 
for nim a separate establishment, and selected two persons for 
the responsible office of superintending his education. (1) 

One of these* personages was Juan Martinez Siliceo, at that 
time professor in tlie College of ^lamanca. He was a man of 
piety and learning, of an accommodating temper,— too accom- 
modating, it appears from some of Charles’s letters, for the good 
of his pupil, though n^t, as it would seem, for his own good, 
since ne found buc1» favour with the pfi]^oe, that, from an 
humble ecclesiastic, he was subsequently preferred to the 
highest dignities of the Church. 

Under nun, Philip was instructed in the ancient classics, and 
made such progress in Latin, that he could write it, and did 
write it frequently in after-liffi, with ease and correctness. He 
studied, Italian and French. He seems to have had little 
knowledge of the former, but French he could speak indiffer- 
ently well, though he was rarely inclined to venture beyond his 
own tongue. •P[%showed a more decided, taste for science, espe- 
cially the mathematics. ®e made a careful study of the pnn- 
ciples of architecture ; and the fruits of this study ' are to be 
seen in some of the noblest monuments erected in that flourish- 
ing period of^the arts. In sculpture and painting he also made 
some proficiency, and became in later life no contemptible 
critic, — at least for a sovereign. 

The other functionary charged with Philip’s education was 
Don Juan de Zuniga, cdmmendador mayor of Castile. He 
taught his pupil to fence, to r^do, to take his part at the 
tilts and tourneys, Rnd, in snort, to excel in the chivalrous 
exercises familiar to cavaliers of his time. He encouraged 
Philip to invigorate his constitution by the hardy pleasures of 
the chase, to which, however, ho was but litfle ^dieted as he 
advanced in years. 

But, besides these personal accomplishments, no one was 
better qualified than Zuniga to instruct his pupil in the duties 
belonging to his royal station. He was a man of ancient 
family, and liad passed much of his life in courts. But he had 
none of the duplicity or d[ the suppleness which often marks 
the character of the courtier. Ho possessed too high a senti- 

• 

(l) Leti, Vita tli Filippo II., tom. i. p. 74.— Ifoticia de los Ayos y Maestros de 
Seirutido y Csilos su Hijo, MS. 

** JEt p^s6 i primi anni et la maevior parte dell’ eta sua iii quel re^no, 
«nde per osauza del pacse, et per la volontil della raaflrc che era di Porto- 
gallOtl^i aiie^’ato con qitella liputatioue ct con <iuel rispetto clie parea 
«Oliveiiirsi art un figiJaolo del luai^or Imi^atore che fosse mai fra Chrta- 
tianl.”— Relatioiie dl Spagna del Cavolicre Michele Soriano. Ambasciatore ai 
Be Pilipo, MS. 
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ment of honou. to allow him to trifle with truth. He spoke 
his mind plainly, too plainly sometiiues for the taste of lus 
pupil. Charles, who understood the character of Zuniga, 
wrote to his son to honour and to cherish him. If he deals 
nlainly with vou,** lie said, “ it is for the^ love he bears you* 
If he were to flatter you, and be only solicitous of ministering 
to your wishes, he would be like all the rest of^he world, and 
you would have no one near to tell you the truth; — and a 
worse thing cannot happeil to any man, old or young ; but 
most of aU to the young, from their want of experience to 
discern truth from ciTor/’ The wise emperor, who ]«iew how 
rarely it is that truth is permitted to jind its way to royal 
ears, set a iust Vhlue on the man who had the courage to 
speak it. (1) 

Under the influence of these teachers, and, still more of the 
circumstances in which he w^as placed, — th^ most potent teachers 
of all,— Philip grew in years, and slowly unfolded the peculiar 
qualities of his disposition. lie seemed cautious and reserved 
in his demeanour, and slow of speech; yet wbat he said had 
a character of thought beyond his age. At no time did he dis- 
cover that buoyancy of spirit, or was he betray(j^ iato those sallies 
of temper, which Delong to a bold gnd adventurous, and often 
to a generous nature. Ills deportment was marked by a 
seriousness that to some might seem to savour of melancholy. 
He was self-possessed, so that even as a boy he was rarely off 
his ^ard.(2) 

The emperor, whose affairs called him away from Spain much 
the greats uart of his time, had not the power of personally 
superintending the education of his son. Unfortunately for 
the latter, his excellent mother died when he was but twelve 
years old. Charles, who loved his wife as much as a man is 
capable of loving whose soul is filled with schemes of bound- 
less ambition, Was at Madrid when he received tidings of her 
illness. He posted in all haste to Toledo, where the queen 
then was^ but arflved there only in time to embrace her cold 
remains before they wore consigned to the sepulchre. The 
deflate monarch abandoned himself to an agony of grief, 
and was with difficulty withdrawn from the apartment by his 
attendants, to indulge his solitary regrets in the neighbouring 
monastery of La Sisla. 

Isabella well deserved to be mourned by her husband. She 
was a woman, from iill accounts, possessed of many high and 
generous qualities. Such was her fortitude that, at the time 


(1) Cabrera, Filipe Segrnndo, lib. i. cap. ). — Leti, Vita di Filippo II. tom. 1. 
p. 97 . — Noticia de los Af*os, MS.— Kelatioiic di Michele Sonano, MS. — Rela- 

<51 Federico Badoaro, M^ 

letter, of which I liave a manuscript copy, has been puhliilhed in 
* / T^^narjo Erudito (Madrid, 1788), torn, xiv. p. 15f‘, et seq. 

(2) Cabrera, Filipe Segundo, lib. i. cap. l. 
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of her oontinement, slie was never heard to utter a j^roan. 
She seemed to think any demonstration of suffering a weakness^ 
and had the chamber darkened, that her attendants might not 
see the distress painted on her countenance. (1) With thia 
constancy of spirit, she united many feminine virtues. The 
palace, under her rule, becaine a school of industry. Instead 
of wasting her^leisure hours in frivolous pleasures, she might 
be seen busily occupied, with her maidens, in the elegant 
labours of the looin ; and, like h^ ancestor, the good Uueen 
Isabella the Catholic, she sent more than one piece of tapestry,, 
worked fey her own hsmds, to adorn the altars of Jerusalem. 
These excellent qualifies were enhanced by manners so attrac- 
tive, that her emgy was struck on a medifi, with a device of 
the three Graces on the reverse side, bearhig the motto, I£a& 
hahet et superat. (2) 

Isabella was but thirty-six years old at the time of her death. 
Charles was not forty. He mever married again. Yet the 
bereavement seems to have had little power to soften his 
nature, or incline him to charity for the misconduct, or com- 
passion for the misfortunes, of others. It was hut a few months 
after the dcatfe^oyiis wife, that, on occasion of the insurrection 
of Ghent, he sought a pMsage through the territory of his 
ancient enemy of France, descended on the offending city, and 
took such vengeance on its wretched inhabitants as made all 
Europe ring jj^ith his cruclty.(3) 

Philip was too young at this time to take part in the admi- 
nistration of the kingdom during his father's absence. But he 
was surrounded by able statesmen, who familiarized him with 
ideas of government, by admitting him to see the workings 
of the machinery which ho was one dny to direct. Charles was 
desirous that the attention of his son, even in boyhood, should 
be turned to those afiairs which were to form the great business 
of his future life. It seems even thus early — at this period of 
mental depression — the emperor cherished the plan of antici- 

S ating the natural conseouence of his decease, by resigning his 
ominions into the hands of Philip so soon as he should be 
qualified to rule them. 

Ko event occurred to disturb the tranquillity of Spain during 
the emperor’s absence from that country, to which he returned 
in winter of 1611 : it was after his disastrous expedition 
against Algiers, — the most disastrous of any that he had yet 
imdertalccn. He there saw his navy sunk or scattered by the 
tempest, and was fortunate in finding a shelter, with its shat- 
tered remnants, in the port of Carthagena. Soon after landing, 

(1) Fltarcs, Momorias de las Re>-nas Catholicas ^Madrid, 1770), tom. ii. 
p. 80». 

( 2 ) Ibid. tom. il. p. 877. 

(a) ** Tomo la ix-ista Vifctldo en luto come viudo,** says Sandoval, Hist, de 
Carlos Quinio, tom. ii. p. iiSS. 
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he received a letter from Philip, condolinpr with him on his losses, 
and striving to cheer him with the ri ^flection, that they had 
been caused by the elements, not by his enemies. With this 
tone of philosophy were mingled expressions of sympathy f 
and Charles may nave been gratified witb the epistle, — if h» 
coLild believe it tho compositic-a of his son.(l) Philip soon 
after this made a journey to tho south ; and, iir the society of 
one who was now tho chief object of his afiections, tho emperor 
may have found tho best consolation in his misfortunes. 

l^he Prench had availed themselves of the troubled state of 
Charles’s atiairs to make a descent up»n Iloussillon ;*and the 
dauphin now lay in some strength before^the gates of Perpig- 
nan. The cmperA’ considered this a favourable moment for 
Philip to take nis^ first lesson in war. Tlie prince accordingly 
posted to Valladolid. A considerable force was quickly mus- 
tered; and Philip, taking the command, and supported by 
some of the most experienced of Lis father’s generals, descended 
rapidly towards the coast. But the dauphin did not care to 
wait for his approach ; and, breaking up liis camp, he retreated, 
without striking a blow, in all haste, across the mountains. 
Philip entered the town in triumph, and soqj^ irfter returned, 
with the U|istaia^ laurels of victqfy, to receive his father’s 
congratulations. The promptness of his movements on this 
occasion gained him credit with the Spaniards ; and the fortu- 
nate result seemed to furnish a favourable augury for tho 
future. 

On his return, the prince wms called to preside over the Cortes 
at Monzon, — a central town, where the deputies of Aragon, 
Catalonia, and Valencia continued to assemble separately, long 
after those provinces had been united to Castile. Philip, with 
all the forms prescriDed by the constitution, received the 
homage of the representatives assembled, as successor to the 
crown of Aragon. 

I'be war with France, which after a temporary suspension, 
had broken out %v^th greater violence than ever, did not per- 
mit the emperor long to protract his stay in the Peninsula. 
Indeed, it seemed to his Spanish subjects that he rarely visited 
.them, except when jiiis exchequer required to be replenished 
for carrying on his restless enterprises, and that he stayed no 
longer than was necessary to effect this object. On leaving 
the country, he intrusted the regency to Philip, under the 
general direction of a council consisting of the duko of Alva, 
Cardinal Tavera, and the*Commendador Cobos. Some time 
alter this, while still lingering in Catalonia, previous to his 
embarkation, Charles addressed a letter to his son, advising 
' him as to his political course, and freely criticising the charac- 
^ ters of the great lords associated with him in the government. 

• 

(1) The letter is given by Cabrera, Filipc Segnndo, lib. 1. cap. 2. 

C 2 
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The ietxer» which is altogether a remarkable document, con- 
tains, also, some wholesome admonitions on Philip’s private 
conduct. “ The duke of Alva,” the emperor emphatically 
wrote, “is the ablest statesman and the best soldier I have in 
my dominions. Consult him, above all, in miliary afiairs ; 
but do not depend on him entirely in these or in any other 
matters. Uejffend on no one but yourself. The grandees will 
be too happy to secure your favour, and through you to govern 
the land. Ilut, if you are thus governed, it will be your ruin. 
The mere suspicion of it will do you infinite prejudice. Make 
use of ak ; but lean esiclusively on none. In your perple Amities, 
ever trust in >our l^laker: have no care hut for nim.” The 
emperor then passes some strictures on'^the Commendador 
Cobos, as too much inclined to pleasure; at the same time 
admonishing Philip of the consequences of a libertine career, 
fatal alike, he tells him, to both soul and body. There seems 
to have been some ground f«r this admonition, as the young 
prince had shown a disnosition to gallantry, which did not 
desert him in later life. “ Yet, on the whole,” says the 
monarch, “ I will admit I have much reason to be satisfied 
with your behtfinjpur. But I would have you nerfect ; and, to 
speak frankly, ^atever o^iier persons may tell you, you have 
some things to mend yet. Your confessor,” he continues, “ is 
now your old preceptor, the bishop of Carthagena,” — to which 
see the worthy professor had been recently raised. “ He is a 
good man, as all the world knows ; but 1 hope he will take 
better care of your conscience than he did of your studies, and 
that ho will not show quite so accommodating a temper in 
regard to the former as he did with the latter.”(l) 

On the cover of this curious epi«tle the emperor indorsed a 
direction to his sou to show it to no living person ; but, if he 
found himself ill at any time, to destroy the letter, or seal it 
up under cover to him. it would, indeed, have edified those 
courtiers, who fancied they stood highest in the royal favour, 
to see how, to their very depths, their charadters were sounded, 
and how clearly their schemes of ambition were revealed to 
the eye of their master. It wos^this admirable perception of 
character which enabled Charles, so generally, to select the 
right agent for the execution of his i^ans, and thus to insure 
their success. 

The lettcT from Palamos is one among many similar proofs of 
the care with which, even from a distance, Charles watched 
over his son’s course, and cndeavmired to form his character. 
The experienced navigator would furnish a chart to the youth- 
ful pilot, by which, without other aid, he might securely steer 
through seas strange and unknown to Mm. Yet there was 

(1) Cabrem, Filivc Sepundo, lib. !. cap. Vita di Filippo 11. tom. i 

p, 1 S 2 .— Bandnvai. Carlos Quinto, tom. ii. p. 299 , et seq.— Breve Com 

pcndiO, MS.'— Charlca’8 letter, in the Seminorio Erudito, tom. xiv. p. lf»6. 
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little danger in tlie navigat’on, at this period ; for Spain lay in 
a profound traniiuillity, unruffled by a breath from the rude 
tempest, that, in other parts of Europe, was unsettling princes 
on their thrones. 

A change was now to take place in Philip’s domestic relations. 
His mu-guifioenl expectations made him, in the opinion of the 
world, the best match in Europe. His father Jiad long con- 
templated the event of his son’s mariwing. He had first 
mcflitated an alliance for Jiim with Margaret, daughter of 
Erancis the First, by which means the feud with his ancient 
rival might he permanently healed. But Philip’s inclination 
was turned to an alliance with Portifgal. This latter was 
finally adopted by Charles ; and, in December, 1542, Philip was 
betrothed tf> the Infanta Mary, daughter of John the Third 
and of Catharine, the emperor’s sister : she was, oonseq^uently, 
cousin-german to Philip. At the same time,' Joanna, Cnarles’s 
youngest daughter, was affianced to the eldest son of John the 
Third, and heir to his crown. The intermarriages of the royal 
houses of Castile and Portugal were so frequent, that the several 
members stood in multiplied and most perplexing degrees of 
affinity with one another. 

Joanna was eight years younger than her Ip^er. Charles 
had one other child, Mary, born the year after Philip. She 
was destined to a more splendid fortune than her sister, as bride 
of the future emperor of Cermany. Since Philip and the Portu- 
guese princess were now both more than sixteen ye#rs old, being 
nearly of the same age, it was resolved that their marriage 
should no longer he deferred. The place appointed for the 
ceremony was the ancient city of Salamanca. 

Ill October, 1543, the Portuguese infanta quitted her father’s 
palace in Lisbon, and jset out for Castile. She was attended 
by a numerous train of nobles, with the archbishop of Lisbon 
at tlieir head. A splendid embassy was sent to meet her on 
the borders, and conduct her to Salamanca. At its head was 
the duke of Meding, Sidonia, chief of the Guzmans, the wealthiest 
and most powerful lord in Andalusia. He had fitted up his 
palace at Badajoz in the most costly and sumptuous style, foe 
the accommodation of the princess. The hangings were of cloth 
of gold ; the couches, the sideboards, and some of the other 
furniture, of burnished silver. The duko himself rode in a 
superb litter, and the mules which carried it were shod with 
gold. The members of his household and^iis retainers swelled 
to the number of three thousand, well mounted, wearing the 
liveries and cognizance of* their master. Amonj^ them was 
the duke’s private band, including several natives of the 
Indies, — then not a familiar sight in Spain, — displaying on 
their breasts broad*silver escutcheons, on which were^ em- 
blazoned the arms of thte Guzmans. The chronicler is difl'use 
in his account of the infanta’s reception, from which a few par- 
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tictilara may bo selected for such as take an interest in the 
Spanish costume and manners of the sixteenth century. 

The infanta was live months youngrer than Philip. She was 
of the middle size, with a good ligure, though somewhat inclined 
to embonpoint, and was distinguished by a graceful carriage 
and a pleasing expression of countenance. Ilcr dress was of 
cloth of silver, embroidered with flowers of gold. “She wore a 
capa, or Castilian mantle, of violet- coloured velvet, figured 
with gold, and a hat of the same materials, surmounted by a 
white and azure plume. The housings of the mule were of rich 
brocade, and Mary rode on a silver saddle. 

As she approached Salamanca, she was met by the rector and 
professors of the university, in their academic gowns. Next 
followed the judges and rej^idores of the city, in their robes of 
ofS.ee, of crimson velvet, with hose and shoes of spotless white. 
After these came the military — horse and foot, — in their seve- 
ral companies, making a brilliant show, with their gay uni- 
forms ; and, after going through their various evolutions, they 
formed into an escort for the princess. In this way, amidst the 
sound of music and the shouts of the multitude, the glittering 
pageant entered the gates of the capital. 

The infantifrW.s there received under a superb canopy, sup- 
ported by the magistrates «f the city. The late ambassador to 
Portugal, Don Luis Sarmiento, who had negotiated the mar- 
riage treaty, held the bridle of her mule ; and in this state she 
arrived at tW> palace of the duke of Alva, destined for her re- 
ception in Salamanca. Here she was received with aU honour 
by the duchess, in the presence of a brilliant company of 
cavaliers and noble ladies. Each of the ladies was graciously 
permitted by the infanta to kiss her hand ; but the duchess, 
the chronicler is careful to inform us, she distinguished by the 
honour of an emhrac^. 

All the while, I’hilip had been in the presence of the infanta 
unknown to herself. Impatient to see his destined bride, the 
young prince had sallied out wuth a few attepdants, to the dis- 
tance of five or six miles from the city, all in the disguise of 
huntsmen. He wore a slouched velvet hat on his head, and 
his face was eftectually concealed* under a gauze .mask, so that 
he could mingle in the crowd by the side of the infanta, and 
make his own seinitiny unmarked by any one. In this way lie 
accompanied the procession during the live hours which it 
lasted, until the darkness had set in, — “ if darkness could be 
spoken of,’* says the chronicler, “ where the blaze of ten thou- 
tsand torches shed a light stronger than day.” 

The following evening, November the twelfth, was appointed 
for the marriage. The duke and duchess of Alva stood as 
sponsors, and the nuptial ceremony was peWorm^^d by Tavera, 
archbishop of Toledo. The festivities were prolonged through 
another week. The saloons were tilled with the beauty of 
Castile. The proudest aiistocracy in Europe vied with each 
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othrr ir the display of magnificence nt the banquet and the 
tourney ; and . ounds ci merriment succeeded to the tran juillity 
whicli had so long* reigned in the cloist red shade's of Salamanca. 

On the nineteenth of the month, the new-married pair trans- 
ferred their residence to Valladolid, — a city at once fortunate 
and fatal to the princess. Well might the chronicler cadi it 
“fatal;** for, in less than two years, July 8 , 1545 , slie there 
birth to a son, the celebrated Don Carhjs, \v^oso mysterious 
fate has furnished so fruitful a theme for speculation, Mary 
survived the birth of ner c^ild but a few days. Had her life 
been spo-^ed, a mother’s care might perhaps have given a 
difl’ercnt direction to his character, andj^hrougli this, to his for- 
tunes. The remains of the infanta, first (Jeposited in the cathe- 
dral of Granada, Vere afterwards removed to the Escorial, that 
magniheent mausoleum prepared by her husband for the royalty 
of Spain. (1) 

In the following year died Tavera, archbishop of Toledo. He 
was an ^excellent man, and greail;.ly valued by the emperor, who 
may he* thought to have passed a suhicient encomium on his 
worth when he declared that, “ by his death, Philip had suf- 
fered a groatf'r loss than by that of Mary : for he could get 
another wife, but not another Tavera.’* His njape was filled by 
Silioeo, l*}iilij)’s early precentor, wj^o, after Imvmg been raised 
to the archiepi.scopal see of Toledo, received a cardinal’s hat from 
Komo. The accommodating spirit of the good ecclesiastic had 
doubtless some influence in his rapid advancement from the con- 
dition of a poor teacher in Salamanca to the higheft post, — as the 
see of Toledo, with its immense revenues and authority, might 
be considered, — next to the papacy, in the Christian Church. 

I I'or some years, no event of importance occurred to disturb 
{the repo.se ot the Peninsula. But the emperor was engaged in 
a stormy career abroad, in which his arms were at length 
crowned with success by the decisive battle of Muhlberg. 

This victory, which secured him the person dnits” greatest 
em niy, p^ced him in a position for dictating terms to the 
I’rotestanf priniyes of Germany. ^ He had subsequently with- 
drawn to Brussels, where he received an embassy from Philip, 
congratulating him on the, success of his arms. Charles was 
desirous to see his ^on, from whom ho had now been separated 
nearly six years. He wished, moreover, to introduce him to the 
Netherlands, and make him personally acquainted with the 
people over whom he was one day to rulh. lie sent instructions 
accordingly to Philip, to repair to Flanders, so soon as the per- 
son appointed to relieve him in the government should arrive in 
Castile. 

<i) Florez, Reynas Catollcas, tom. ii pp. 883— 88;).— Cabrera, FiUpe Sc- 
irvindo, l«b, i. cap. 2.«s-i,cti, Vita di Filippo II. tom. i- p. 142.— Breve Com- 
pendio, MS. — Reliiziouc Anunimo, MS. 

For the particnlarK relating' to the wedding, I am chiefly indebted to 
Flori'z, who is as rnii.ute in his account of courtvasca«hj as any master of 
'ceremoim’s. 
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The individual selected by the emperor for this office was 
Maximilian, the son of his brother Ferdinand. Maximilian was 
a young man of good parts, correct judgment, and popular man- 
ners, — well quaMed, notwithstanding his youth, for the post 
assigned to him. He was betrothed, as already mentioned, to 
the emperor’s eldest daughter, his cousin Mary : and the 
regency was to be delivered into his hands on the marriage of 
the parties. 

Philip received his father’s commands while presiding at the 
Cortes of Monzon. He found the Wragonese legislature by no 
means so tractable as the Castilian. The deputies from the 
mountain^ of Aragon and from the sea- coast of Catalonia were 
alike sturdy in their rpfusal to furnish further supplies for thoso 
ambitious enterprises, which, whatever glory* they might bring 
to their sovereign, were of little benefit to them. The inde- 
pendent people of these provinces urged their own claims with a 
pertinacity, and criticised the conduct of their rulers with a 
oluntness, that was little grateful to the ear of majesty. The 
convocation of the Aragonese Cortes was, in the view of the 
king of Spain, what the convocation of a general council was in 
that of the pope, — a measure not to be resorted to but from 
absolute necesaii^ ^ 

On the arrivarof Maxin^lian in Castile, his marriage with 
the Infanta Mary was immediately celebrated. The ceremony 
took place, with all the customary pomp, in the courtly city of 
Valladolid. Among the festivities that followed, may he 
noticed the pWormonce of a comedy of Ariosto, — a proof that the 
beautiful Italian literature, which had exercised a visible inliu- 
enco on the compositions of the great Castilian poets of the 
time, had now commended itself, in some degree, to the popular 
taste. 

Before leaving the •country, Philip, by his father’s orders, 
made a change in his domestic establishment, which he formed 
on the Burgundian model. This was more ceremonious, and far 
more costly, than the primitive usage of Castile. A multitude 
of new offices was created, and the most imp(Jrtant were tilled 
by grandees of the highest class. The duke of Alva was made 
ftiayor^domo Mayor ; Antonio de Toledo, his kinsman, master 
of the horse ; higueroa, count of Peria, captain of the body- 
guard. Among the chamberlains was lluy Gomez de Silva, 
prince of Eboli, one of the most important members of tho 
cabinet under JTiilip. Even the menial offices connected with 
the person and table of the prince vrero hgld by men of rank. 
A guard was lodged in the palace. .Philip dined in public in 
great state, attended by his kings-at-arms, and by a host of 
minstrels and mu.sicians. One is reminded of tlie pompous 
etiquette of tho court of Louis the Fourteenth. All this how- 
ever was distasteful to the Spaniards, who did not comprehend 
why the prince should relinquish the simple usages of his own 
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land for the fashions of Burgundy. Neither was it to the taste 
of Philip nimoclf ; but it ‘suited that of his father, who was 
desirous that his son should flatter ihe Flemings by the as- 
sumption of a state to which they had been accustomed in their 
Burgundian princes. (1) 

Philip, having now completed his arrangements and surren- 
dered the regency into the nandt of his brother-in-law, had no 
reason longer to post^ne his journey. He sm ifbcompanied by 
the duke of Alva, Enriquez, high-admiral of Castile, Buy 
Oomez, prince of Eboli, arid a long train of persons of the 
highest rrnk. There was, besides, a multitude of younger 
cavaliers of family. The proudest nobles of the land centenaed 
for the honour of having their sons take part in the expedition. 
The number was still further augmented by a body of artists 
and men of science. The emperor was desirous that Philip 
should make an appearance that would dazzle tho imaginations 
of the people among whom he passed. 

■\Vith tnis brilliant company, Philip began his journey in the 
autumn of 1548. Ho took the road to Saragossa, made an 
excursion to inspect the fortifications of Perpignan, oflered up 
his prayers at the shrine of Our Lady of Montserrat, passed a 
day or two at Barcelona, eu joying the fete pjm^red for him 
in the pleasant citron -gardens oi ^he cardinal of Trent, and 
thence proceeded to the port of Eosas, where a Genoese fleet, 
over wliich proudly waved the imperial banner, was riding at 
anchor, and awaiting his arrival. It consisted of fi|^y-eight ves- 
sels, furnished by Genoa, Sicily, and Naples, and commanded by 
the veteran of a hundred battles, the famous Andrew Horia. 

Philip encountered some rough weather on his passage to 
Genoa. The doge and the principal senators'^came out of port 
in a magnificent galley to receive him. The prince landed, 
amidst the roar of cannon from the walls and the adjacent for- 
tifications, and was forthwith conducted to the mansion of the 
Borias, pre-eminent, even in this city of palaces, for its archi- 
tectural sjdiendour. 

During his stay in Genoa, Philip received all the attentions 
which an ^egant hospitality could devise. But his hours 
were not wholly resigned to pleasure. He received, every day, 
embassies Ipom the mflerent Italian states, one of which came 
irom the po|ie, Paul the Third, with his nephew, Ottavio 
Farnese, at its head. Its especial object was to solicit the 
prince’s interest with his father, for tlie -restitution of Parma 
and Placentia to the Holy See. Philip answered in terms 
complimentary, indeed, says the historian, “ but sufficiently 
ambiguous as to the essential.” (2) He had already learned 

(1) Cabrera, Filipe Seirimdo. Eb- i. cap. 2.— LetJ, Vita dl Filippo 11. tom. i. 
pp. 166, 185, et seq. — Sepulvedas Opera, vol. ii. p. 3 16. 

(2) “ Non rispose che in sens! ambifirui circa al punto essenzialc, ma molto- 
aropi lie’ complimentl.”— Lett, Vitadi Filippo 11. ton# i. p. 189. 
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his first lesson in kingcraft. Not long after» the pope sent him 
a consecrated sword, and the hat worn by his holiness on 
Christmas eve, accompanied by an autograph letter, in which, 
after expatiating on tne mystic import of Ins gift, he expressed 
his confidence that in Philip he was one day to find the true 
-champion of the Church. 

At the end of a fortnight, the royal traveller resumed his 
journey. He dressed the famous battle-field of Pavia, and was 
shown the place where Francis the First surrendered himself a 
prisoner, and where the Spanisn ambuscade sallied out and 
decided the fortune of the day. His bosom swelled with ex- 
ultation as he rode over the ground made memorable by the 
most brilliant victory achieved by his father,— a victory which 
opened the way to the implacable hatred of his vanquished 
rival, and to oceans of blood. 

From Pavia he passed on to Milan, the flourishing capital of 
Ix)rabardv, — the fairest portion of the Spanish dominions in 
Italy. Milan was, at that time, second only to Naples in popu- 
lation. It was second to no city in the elegance of its builaings, 
the splendour of its aristocracy, the opulence and mechanical 
ingenuity of its burghers. It was renowned, at the same time, 
for its delicatcafejbrics of silk, and its armour curiously wrought 
and inlaid with gold and silver. In all the arts of luxury and 
material civilization, it was unsurpassed by any of the capitals 
of Christendom. 

As the prince approached the suburbs, a countless throng of 
people came forth to greet him. For lifteeen miles before he 
entered the city, the road was spanned by triumphal arches, 
garlanded with flowers and fruits, and bearing inscriptions, 
both in Latin and Italian, filled with praistss of the father and 
prognostics of the future glory of the son. Amidst the con- 
oourse were to be Seen the noble ladies of Milan, in gay, 
fantastic cars, shining in silk brocade, and with sumptuous 
-caparisons for their horses. As he drew near the town, two 
hundred inoimtcd gentlemen came out to escort him into the 
place. They were clothed in complete iTiail of the fine 
Milanese workmanship, and were succeeded by fifty pages in 
gaudy livery, devoted to especial attendance on the prince’s 
person during his residence in Milan. 

Philip entered the gates under a canopy of state, with the 
cardinal of Trent on his right hand, and Philibert, prince of 
Piedmont, on liis left. He was received at the entrance by the 
^vernor of the place, attended by the members of the senate 
in their robes of office. The houses*which lined the long street 
through which the procession passed, were hung with tapes- 
tries, and with paintings of the great Italian masters. The 
balconies and verandahs were crowded with spectators, eager 
to behold their future sovereign, and rending the air with 
their aoolamatioas. The ceremony of reception was dosed in 
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tlhe evening, by a biilliant display of fireworks, — ^in wliich tbe 
llfilanese excelled,— and by a general ^ lurainati^-n of ike city. 

rhilip’s time glided away, during liis residence at Milan, in 
a succession of banquets, and spectacles of every descrip- 
tion which the taste and ingenuity of the people could devise 
for the amusement of their illustrious g nest. With none was 
he more pleased than with the theatrical entertainments, 
conducted with greater elegance and refin<?hient in Italy 
til an in any of tbe countries beyond the Alps. JSTor was he 
always a passive spectator at these festivities. He was es- 
pecially fond of dancing, in which his light and agile figure 
fitted him to excel. In the society of*laaies he lost mn^ of 
his habitual reserve ; and the dignified courtesy of his man- 
ners seems to have made a favourable impression on the fair 
dames of Italy, who were probably not less pleased by the 
display of his munificence. To the governor’s wife, who had 
entertained him at a splendid baU, he presented a diamond ring 
worth five thousand ducats ; and to her daughter he gave a 
necklace of rubies worth three thousand. Similar presents, of 
loss value, he bestowed on others of the couit, extending his 
liboralitj^ even to the musicians and inferior persons who had 
contributed to his entertainment. To the ojSiK’ches he gave 
still more substantial proofs of liis generosity. In^ short, he 
showed, on all occasions, a munificent spirit worthy of his royal 
Station. 

He took some pains, moreover, to reciprocate^thc civilities 
ho had received, by entertaining his hosts in return.^ He was 
particularly fortunate in exhibiting to them a curious spec- 
tacle, which, even with this pleasure-loving people, had the 
rare merit of novelty. This was the graceful tourney intro- 
duced mto Castile Irom the Spanish Arabs. The highest 
nobles in his suite took the lead in it. The cavaliers were 
arranged in fdx quadrilles or factions, each wearing its dis- 
tinctive livery and badges, with their heads protected by 
shawls or turbans, wr(^thed around them in the Moorish fashion. 
They were mounted d la gineta^ that is, on the light jennet of 
Andalusia,— a cross of the Arabian. In their hands they 
brandished their slender lances, with long streamers attached 
to them of some gay colour that denoted trie particular faction 
of the cavalier. Thus lightly equipped and mounted, the 
Spanish knights went through the delicate manoeuvres of the 
Moorish tilt of reeds, showing an easy hersemanship, and per- 
lorming feats of agility and grace which delighted the Italians, 
keenly alive to the beautlfiu, but hitherto accustomed only to 
the more pondrous and clumsy exercises of the European 
tourney. (1) 

# 

(11 Estrella, El Felicissinj^ Viar?e del Principe Don Phelipe desde Espafja 4 

Tierras de la Boxa Alemania (Auvercs, 1562), pp. i— 21, U2,— Leti, Vita dl 
cuippo II. tom. i. p, 1S9.— .Breve Compendlo, MS. • 
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After some weeks, Prince Philip quitted the hospitable walls 
of Milan, and set out for the north. Before leaving: the place, 
he was joined by a body of two hundred mounted arquebusiers, 
wearing his own yellow uniform, and commanded by the duke 
of Arschot ; they had been sent to him as an escort by his 
father. He crossed the Tyrol, then took the road by the way 
of Munich, Trent, and Heidelberg, and so on towards Flanders. 
On all the route, the royal party was beset by multitudes of 
both sexes, pressing to catch a glimpse of the young prince who 
was one day to sway the mightiest sceptre in Europe. The 
magistrates of the cities through which he uassed welcomed 
him wit^ complimentary addresses, and with presents, fre- 
quently in the form of silver urns or goblets, hlled with golden 
ducats. Philip received the donatives with'^ gracious conde- 
scension ; and, in truth, they did not come amiss in this season 
of lavish expenditure. To the addresses, the duke of Alva, who 
rod© by the princess side, usually responded. The whole of the 
long journey w^as performed orr horse back, — the only sure mode 
of conveyance in a country where the roads were seldom prac- 
ticable for carriages. 

At length, after a journey of four months, the royal cavalcade 
drew near the of Brussels. Their approach to a great town 
was intimated by the crowds who came out to welcome them ; 
and Philip was greeted with a tumultuous enthusiasm, which 
made him feel that ho was now indeed in the midst of his own 
people. The throng was soon swelled by bodies of the militarv ; 
and with thisloyal escort, amidst the roar of artillery and the 
ringing of bells, which sent forth a merry peal from every tower 
ana steeple, Philip made his hrst entrance into the capital of 
Belgium. 

The Regent Mary held her court there, and her brother, the 
emperor, was occupy fhg the palace with her. It was not long 
before the father had again the satisfaction of embracing his 
son, from whom he had been separated so many years. Ho 
must have been pleased with the alteration which time had 
wrought in Philip's appearance. He was how twenty-one 
years of age, and was distinguished by a comeliness of person 
remarked upon by more than one* who had access to his pre- 
sence. Their report is conlirmed by the portraits of him from 
the pencil of Titian, taken before the freshness of youth had 
faded into the sallow hue of disease, and when care and anxiety 
had not yet given a sombre, perhaps sullen, expression to his 
features. 

He had a fair, and even delicate cmnplexion. His hair and 
beard were of a light yellow ; his eyes were blue, with the eye- 
brows somewhat too closely knit together ; his nose was tfiin 
and aquiline. The principal blemish in hib countenance was 
his thick Austrian lip. His lower ja\y protruded even more 
than that of his father. To his father, indeed, be bore a great 
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resemblance in bis lineaments, though those of Philip wci*e of a 
less intellectual cast. In stature h( was somewhat below the 
middle height, with a slight symmetrical fi^re and well-made 
limbs. He was attentive to his dress, which was rich and 
elegant, but without any affectation of ornament. His de- 
meanour was pave, with that ceremonious observance which 
marked the old Castilian, and which may be thought the 
natural expression of Philipps slow and pmegmatio tempera- 
ment, (l) * 

Hnringhis long residence in Brussels, Charles had the oppor- 
tunity of superint ending his son*s education in one department 
in which it was deficient, — the science of government. And 
surely no instrudinr could have been found with larger expe- 
rience than the man who had been at the head of all the great 
political movements in Europe for the last quarter of a century. 
JPhilip passed some time every day in his father’s cabinet, con- 
versing with him on public affai'^s, or attending the sessions of 
the council of state. It can hardly be doubted that Charles, in 
his private instruction, inculcated on his son two principles so 
promincfit throughout Philip’s administration, — to maintain 
the royal authority in its full extent, and tc^nforce a strict 
conformity to the Roman Catholic^ communiom It is probable 
that he found his son an apt and docile scholar. Philip acquired, 
at least, such habits of patient application, and of watching 
over the execution of his own plans, as have been possessed by 
few princes. (2) ^ 

The great object of Philip’s visit to the Low Countries had 
been, to present himself to the people of the different provinces, 
to study their peculiar characters on their own soil, and obtain 
^thoir recognition as their future sovereign. After a long resi- 
dence at Brussels, he set out on a tour through the provinces. 
He accompanied by the queen-regent, and by the same 
splendid retinue os on his entrance into the country, with the 
addition of a large number of the Flemish nobles. 

The Isetherlaads had ever been treated by Charles wdth par- 

0/ ** Sua altexza si trova hora in XXIII. anni, di complesslone delicatissima 
c di f.tatttra mliinre ohe tnediocMf, nclla faccla simig^lla assai al Padre e nel 
merit(>.*’-~R<tl«tlone del Clarissimo Monsig. Marino Cavnllo tomato Ambas- 
ciatr)rc del Imfieratore Carlo Quinto Tanno 1551, MS. 

“ Et beriche sfa plcciolo di persona, perd cosi ben fatto et con ogrii parte 
del corjx) cosi ben proportionaf^o et corrispondente al tatti, et vestc con tanta 
politezza et con tanta giudiciti che non si pu6 vOflerc cosa pin perfetta."— 
Relatione di Michele Soriano, MS. 

(2) Manino Cavallo, the ambassador at the imperial court, who states the 
facts mentioned in the text, expresses a reasonable doubt whether Phillj), 
with all his training, would ever equal his father. “ Nelle cose d’ importanza, 
facendoio andare rimperatore ogni giomio per due o tre horc nella sua camera, 
parte in Consiglio et pgrte pear ammacstrarlo da solo a solo, dicesi che fln hora 
a fatto profltto assai, et da |{}eranza di procedcr pin oltrc, ma la grandezzs di 
suo parirc et 1’ esscr nato grande et non haver fin qui provato travagUo alcuno, 
non lo far^ mai comparirse a gran giunta eguale aiy Iropcratore.”— 'Relatione 
<h Marino Cavallo, MS. 
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ticular favour, aud, under this royal patronage, although the 
country did not develop its resources as under its own free 
institutions of a later period, it had greatly prospered. It was 
more thickly studded with trading towns than any country of 
similar extent in Europe ; and its flourishing communities 
held the flrst rank in wealth, industry, and commercial enter- 
prise, as well £fd in the splendid way of living maintained by 
the aristocracy. On the present occasion, these communities 
vied with one another in their ICyal demonstrations towards 
the prince, and in the splendour of the reception which they 
gave him,., A work wqs compiled by one of the royal suite, 
setting Ibrth the manifold honours paid t^ Philip through the 
whole of the tour, which, even more than hid former journey, 
had the aspect of a triumphal progress. The book grew, under 
the hands of its patriotic author, to the size of a bulky folio, 
which, however interesting to his contemporaries, would have 
hut slender attraction for the present generation. (1) The mere 
inscriptions emblazoned on tne triumphal arches, and on the 
publifc buildings, spread over a multitude of pages. They were 
both in Latin and in the language of the country, and they 
augured the hajpv days in store for the nation, when, under 
the benignantsceptre of ^^ilip, it should enjoy the sweets 
of tranquillity and freedom. Happy auguries ! which showed 
that the propliet was not gifted with the spirit of prophecy. (2) 

In these solemnities, Antwerp alone expended lifty thousand 
pistoles. Buf no place compared with Brussels in the costli- 
ness and splendour of its festivities, the most remarkable of 
which was a tournament. Under their Burgundian princes 
the Flemings had been familiar with these chivalrous pageants. 
The age of chivalry was, indeed, fast fading away before the, 
use of gunpowder an i other improvements in military science. 
But it was admitted that no tourney had been maintained with 
so much magnificence and knightly prowess since the days of 
Charles the Bold. The old chronicler^ narrative of the event, 
like the pages of Froissart, seems instinct wifii the spirit of a 
feudal age. 1 will give a few details, at the hazard of appear- 
ing trivial to those who may think we have dwelt long enough 
on the ], pageants of the courts of Castile and Burgundy. But 
such pageants form part of the natural accompaniment of a 
picturesque age, and the illustrations they aflTord of the man- 
ners of the time may have an interest for the student of 
history. 

(1) Tbk is the work by Estrella already qnoted (El Felicissinio Viagre del 
Principe Don VUelipe),— the best aathority for this royal progress. TlJC work, 
which was never reprinted, has now become extremely rare. 

(8) Take tl»e following samples, the former being oi^ of the inscriptions at 
An«s, the latti'jr, one over the gate at Dordrecht ig- 

“ Clex^cutia firmabitor thronus ejus.” 

** Te dnee llbertos tronqu'dla pace bcabit.” 
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The toumey was held in a spacioi7S square, inclosed tor the- 
purpose, in front of thu great palace oi Brussels. Four kniglita 
were prepared to maintain the field against all comers, and 
jewels of price were to be awarded as the prize of the victors. 
The four challengers were Count Mansfeldt, Count Hoorne,. 
Count Arcmbcrg, and the SieuT de Hubermont; among the 
judges was the duke of Alva ; and in the list ctf the successful 
an tagonists we find the names of Prince Philip of Spain, Emanuel 
Philibert, duke of Savo^, anff Count Egmont. These are names 
Ifamous in history. It is curious to observe how the men who 
were soon to he at deadly feud with ,one another ^yere thus 
sportively met to celebrate the pastimes of chivalry. 

The dav was an^auspicious one, and the lists were crowded 
with the burghers of Brussels and the people of the surround- 
ing country. The galleries which encompassed the area were 
graced with the rank and beauty of the capital. A canopv, 
embroidered with the imperial® arms in crimson and gold 
indicated the place occupied by Chailes the Fifth and his 
sisters, the regent of the Netherlands and the dowager queen 
of Franciv. 

For several hours, the field was gallantly mj|jjjtained by the 
four challengers against every knmht who was ambitious to 
prove his prowess in the presence oi so illustrious an assembly. 
At length the trumpets sounded, and announced the entrance 
of four cavaliers, whose brilliant train of followers intimated 
them to be persons of higfi degree. The four Inights were 
Prince Philip, the duke of Savoy, Count Egmont, and Juan 
Manriquez de Lara, major-domo of the emperor. They were 
clothed in complete mail, over which they wore surcoats of 
violet-coloured velvet, while the caparisons of their horses were 
of cloth of gold. 

Philip ran the first course. His antagonist was the Count 
M^sfeldt, a Flemish captain of great renown. At the ap- 
pointed signal, the two knights spurred against each other, and 
met in the centra of the lists, with a shock that shivered their 
lances to the very grasp. Both knights reeled in their saddles, 
but neither lost his seat. iChe arena resounded with the 
plaudits of the spectators, not the less hearty that one of the 
combatants was the heir apparent. 

The other cavidiers then tilted, with various success. A 
pneral tournament followed, in which ewry knight eager to 
break a lance on this fair occasion took part ; and many a feat 
ot arms was performed, doubtless long remembered by the 
citizens of Brussels. At the end of the seventh hour, a flourish 
of trumpets announced the conclusion of the contest ; and the 
assembly broke updn admirable order, the knights retiring ta 
exchange their heavy panoplies for the lighter vestments o^^tlio 
ball-room. A banquet was prepared by the municipality, in a 
style of magnificence worthy of their royal guests. The emperor' 
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and his sisters honoured it with their presence, and witnessed 
the distribution of the prizes. Among- these a brilliant ruby, 
;the prize awarded for the lan^a de las damas — the “ladies* 
lance,** in the language of chiv^ry, — was assigned by the loyal 
judges to Prince Philip of Spain. 

Dancing succeeded to the banquet ; and the high-bred 
•courtesy of tbe prince was as much commended in the ball- 
room as his- prowess had been in the lists. Maskers mingled 
with the dancers, in Oriental costume, some in the Turkish, 
others in the Albanian fashion. The merry revels were not pro-# 
longed beyond the houy of midnight, when the company broke 
up, loudly commending, as they withdrew, the good cheer 
afforded them by the hospitable burghers ofCJrusscls. (1) 

Philip won the prize on another occasion, when he tilted 
against a valiant knight named Q,uiliones. He was not so for- 
tunate in an encounter with the son of his old preceptor, Zuniga, 
in which he was struck with ^uch force on the head, that, after 
being carried some distance by his horse, he fell senseless from 
the saddle. The alarm was great, but the accident passed away 
without serious conseauences. (2) 

There were^iose who denied him skill in the management 
•of his lance. Marillac, the^ French ambassador at the imperial 
court, speaking of a tourney given by Philip in honour of the 
princess of Lorraine, at Augsburg, says he never saw worse 
lance-playing in his life. At another time, he remarks that 
the Spanish prince could not even hit his antagonist. (3) It 
must nave been a very palpable hit to be noticed by a French- 
man. The French regarded the Spaniards of that day in 
much the same manner as they regarded the English at an 
-earlier period, or as they have continued to regard them at a 
later. The long rimlry of the French and Spanish monarchs 
had infused into the breasts of their subjects such feelings of 
mutual aversion, that the opinions of either nation in reference 
to the other, in the si.xteeuth century, must be received with 
the greatest distrust, ‘ 

But, whatever may have been Philip*s success in these 
chivalrous displays, it is quite certain they were not to his 
taste. He tooK part in them only to conform to his father*s 
wishes and to the humour of the age. Though in his youth 

(1) ” Assi fucron a palacio slendb ya casi la media noche, quando se vuicron 
fftpeado inxiy ctmteutoa de la fiesta y vanquete, que la villa les liizicra.'’— 
SstreHii, Viape del Principe Phelipe, p. 73. 

(a) '* Ictum acceplt in capite gtdeaque |ara veheroentem, nt vecors ac 
dormieiiti simiba panimper invectas epliippio dclaberctur, et in caput armis 
gnperiorem corporh pariem ipravius deprimentibus cadcrct. Itaqno acini, 
•aimia puivere apirititm Intercludente jacuit, donee asuis aublevatus est.”— 
flepulv^iB Opera, vQl. ii. p. 381. 

(3) Raumcr, Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries, voi. i. p. 24. 

Von Ranmcr’a abstract of the MSS. in the Royal Library nt Paris contains 
aomc very curious partle tlars for the illustration of the reigns both of Charles 
the Fifth and of Philip. 
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lie sometimes hunted, he vras neither fond of field- sp^frts nor 
of the athletic exercises of chivaln . His constitution was 
far from lobust. He sought to invigorate it less by exercise 
than by diet. He confined himself almost wholly to meat, as 
the most nutritious foodj abstaming even from fish, as well as 
from fruit. (1) Besides his indi^Hposition to active exercises, he 
had no relish for tl*e gaudy spectacles so fasWonable in that 
romantic age. TJie part ho nad played in the pageants, during 
his long tour, had not l>een §f his own seeking. Though cere- 
monious, and exacting deference from all who approached him, 
ho wos not lond of tho pomp and parade of a court life. He 
preferred to pass his liouis in the privacy of his own apartment, 
where he took pleasure in the conversation of a few whom 
he honoured witli his regard. It was with difiiculty that the 
emperor could induce him to leave his retirement and present 
himself in the audiencc-chamber, or accompany him on visits 
of ceremony. (2) ^ « 

These reserved and quiet tastes of Plilin by no means recom- 
mended him to the Plcmings, accustomea as they were to the 
pomp and profuse magnificence of the Burgundian court. 
Their free and social tempers were chilled b^is austere de- 
meanor. They contrasted it with the affable deportment of his 
father, who could so well conform to the customs oi the different 
nations under his sceptre, and who seemed perfectly to com- 
prehend their characters, — the astute policy of the Italian, the 
home-bred simplicity of the German, and the Castilian propriety 
and point of honour. (3) With the latter only of these had 
Philip anvthing in common. He was in everything a Spaniard. 
He talked of nothing, seemed to think of nothing, but Spain. (4) 
The iN\'tbjerlaiids were to him a foreign land, with which he 
had little sympat^. His counsellors nr-d companions were 
wholly Sjmnish. The people of Flanders felt that, under liis 
sway, little favour was to bo shown to them ; and they looked 
forward to tho time when all the offices of trust in their own 

(1) “ E. S. M. tii complessione molto dclicata, ct per questo vivc sempre con 
rcjrola, u«vando per i’ ordlnario cibi di g:ran nodrimeuto, lasciaudo i pe^ci, 
rrutti, et siniili cosc che generano cqttivi huraori ; dorme molto, fa i)pr6 esser- 
citu), et i Mioi trattenimenti domes.tici soiio tutti qtiieti ; et beuche nell* 
essercitio habbl mostrato nn poco di prontezza et (U vivacitii, perO t>i 
veefe Che ha sforzato U natura, la quaJe iitclina piu alia quiete che sdl* eescr- 
piti al repo-so che al travaglio.”— Relatione ch Michele Soriano, MS. 

i'2) " Rarisi>imc volte va fuora in campagpia, ha piacere di «tarsi in camera, 
CO Ruoi favonti, a rai^ionare di cose private ; et se tall* hora 1’ Imperatore lo 
matulain visita, si scu&a per godcre la soUt4 quiete.” — Relatione di Marino 
CavoUo, MS. • 

. (3) ** p^e che la natura 1’ habhia fatto atto con la familiarltJi e domes- 
tichezza/a grratificare a Fiammengrhi et Borgrogruoni, con 1’ ini?epno et pru- 
dentia a gl* Italiani, con la riputatione et seventh alii Spagiiuoli ; vedendo 
nora in suo tlgliulo a^meute seutono non picciolo dispiacere di questo 
cambio.”— Ibid. MS. • 

U) ” Philippus jpse Hiapaniix; desiderio magnopere fi^staabat, nec aliad quam 
Hisponiam loquebatur.”— Sepulvedae Opera, vol. ii. p. 4<n. 
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coTintry would be given to Castilians, in the same manner as 
those of Castile, in the early days of Charles the Fifth, had been 
given to Flemings, (l) 

Yet the emperor seemed so little aware of his son*s unpo- 
pularity, that he was at this very time making arrangements 
for securing to him the imperial crown. He had summoned a 
meeting of the«electors and great lords of the empire, to be held 
at Augsburg, in August, 1550. There he proposed to secure 
Philip's election as king of the dlomans, so soon as he had 
obtained his brother Ferdinand's surrender of that dignity. , 
But Charles did not show, in all this, his usual knowledge of 
human nature. The lust of power on his son's account — 
ineffectual for happiness as he had found theipossession of it in 
his own case — seems to have entirely blinded him. 

He repaired with Philip to Augsburg, where they were met 
by Ferdinand and the members of the German diet. But it 
was in vain that Charles solicjjted his brother to waive his claim 
to the imperial succession in favour of his nephew. Neither 
solicitations nor arguments, backed by the entreaties, even the 
tears, it is said, of their common sister, the Kegent Mary, could 
move Ferdinand to forego the splendid inheritance. Charles 
was not more successful when he changed his ground, and 
urged his brother to acquiesce in Philip’s election as his suc- 
cessor in the dignity of king of the Homans ; or, at least, in his 
being associated in that dignity — a thing unprecedented — with 
his cousin Maximilian, Ferdinand's son, who, it was under- 
stood, was destined by the electors to succeed his father. 

This young prince, who meanwhile had been summoned to 
Augsburg, was as little disposed as Ferdinand had been to 
accede to the proposals of his too grasping father-in-law; 
though he courteously alleged, as the ^ound of his refusal, 
that he had no right to interfere with the decision of tho 
electors. Ho might safely rest his cause on their decision. 
They had no desire to perpetuate the imperial sceptre in the 
line of Castilian monarchs. They had sufiVred enough from 
the despotic temper of Charles the Fifth ; and tliis temper they 
had no reason to think woidd be mitigated in the person of 
Philin. They desired a German to rule over them, — one wha 
would understand the German character, and enter heartily 
into the fecliugs of the people. Maximilian’s directness of pur- 
uose and kindly nature had won largely on the affections of 
his country men, and proved him, in their judgment, worthy of 
the throne. (2) 

(1) ** Si to griudicin, chc quandn cgli succederk al govemo delli st»ti nxioi 
debba sfwrirsi in tutto ct per delli inmistri Spai^nuoli, alia quol natione 6 
incUOftto pia di quello, che si ermveuga a prenape, che vog'lia dominare a 
diveaise.** — Relatione di Marino CavaUo, MS. • 

(»; Cabrera, FilijM* .Se*rundo, Jib. i. cajj. 3.— Vita di Filippo 11. tom. i. 
pp. J95— lJ»8.—Sepulvecb? Opera, vol. ii. pp. 40i.— Marillac, ap. Raumer^ 

Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries, vol.i. p. as, et seq. 
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Philip, on tho other hand, was e'^ ei more di^’tostciul to the 
Germans than he was to the Flemings. It was in vain that, 
at their banquets, he drank twice or thrice as much as he was 
accustomed to do, until the cardinal of Trent assured him 
that he was fast gaining in the good graces of the ^ople, (1) 
The natural hauj^tiness of hk temper showed itsmf on itoo 
many occasions to b<‘ mistaken When Charles ceturned to his 
palace, escorted, as he usually was, by a train of nobles and 
princes of the empire, he wowld courteously take them bv the 
hand, and raise his hat, as he parted from them. But Philip, 
it was observed, on like occasions, walked directly into tho 
palace, without so much as turning rofind, or condescending 
in any way to notwe the courtiers who had accompanied him.. 
Thfs was taking higher ground even than his father hod done. 
In fact, it was said of him, that he considered himself greater 
than his father, inasmuch as the son of an emperor was greater 
than the son of a king ! (2)— a fqolish vaunt, not the less indi- 
cative of his character, that it was made for him, probably, 
by the Germans. In short, Philip's manners, which in the 
language of a contemporarv, had been little pleasing to the 
Italians, and positively displeasing to the Flen^gs, were alto- 
gether odious to the Germans. (3) ^ ^ 

Nor was the idea of Philip's eledtion at all more acceptable 
to the Spaniards themselves. That nation had been long 
enough regarded as an appendage to the empire. Their pride 
had been wounded by the light in which they v^re held by 
Charles, who seemed to look on Spain as a royal domain, 
valuable chiefly for the means it afibrded him for playing his 
part on, the great theatre of Europe. The haughty Castilian 
of the sixteenth century, conscious of his superior pretensions, 
could ill brook this abasement. He sigh'^d for a prince born 
and bred in Spain, who would be content to pass his life in 
Spain, and would have no ambition unconnected with her 
prosperity and glory. The Spaniards were even more tena- 
cious on this hesiithan the Germans. Their remote situation 
made thtm more exclusive, more strictly national, and less 
tolerant of foreign influence. They required a Spaniard to 
rule over them. Such was Philip ; and they anticipated tho 
hour when Spain should be divorced from the empire, and, 
under the sway of a patriotic prince, rise to her just pre-eminence 
among the nations. ^ 

(1) Marillac, ap. Raomer, Sixteenth and Seveutemith Centaries, vol. L 

p. 30. • 

( 2 ) Ranke, Ottoman and S})anish Empires in the Slxteentii and Seventeenth 
Centuries (Eng. trans. London, 1843 , p, 31). 

'3) Da cosi fatta edimationc ne segau quando S. M. usd la prima volta da 
Spasna, ct passd per Itafti et per Germania in Fiandra, lascid impressionc da 
lutto che fosse d* anirao revero et intrattabde ; et verb fu poco grato a 
ItoUani, ingratissimo a Fiaiuenghi ct a Tede«chi»oaio»o.”— Relatione di 
Michele Sonano, MS. 

D 2 
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Yet Charles, far from yielding, continued to press the point 
■with such, pertinacity, that it seemed likely to lead to an open 
rupture between the difierent hranchea-of his family. For a 
time, Ferdinand kept his apartment, and had no intercourse 
with Charles or his sister. (1) Yet in the end, the genius or the 
obstinacy of Charles so far prevailed over his brother, that he 
acquiesced iif[a private compact, by which, while he was to 
retain possession of the imperial crown, it was agreed that 
Philip should succeed him as king of the Homans, and that 
Maximilian should succeed Philip. (2) Ferdinand hazarded 
little by concessions ^hich could never be sanctioned by the 
electoral college. The reverses which befell the emperor’s arms 
in the course of the following year destroyed^whatever influence 
he might have possessed in that body ; and he seems never to 
have revived his schemes for aggrandizing his son by securing 
to him the succession to the empire. 

Philip had now accomplisjiea the* great object of his visit. 
He had presented himself to the people of the Netherlands, 
and had received their homage as heir to the realm. His tour 
had been, in some respects, a profitable one. It was scarcely 
possible thatj^a young man, whose days had hitherto been 
passed within the narrow limits of his own country, for ever 
under the same local iniluences, should not have his ideas 
greatly enlarged by going abroad and mingling with different 
nations. It was especially important to Philip to make him- 
self familial*, as none but a resident can be, with the character 
and institutions of those nations over whom he was one day ' 
to preside. Yet his visit to the Netherlands had not been 
attended with the happiest results. He evidently did not 
make a favourable imnres§ion on the people. Tho more they 
saw of him, the Iws they appeared' to like him. Such im- 
pressions are usually reciprocal ; and Philip seems to have 
parted from the country with little regret. Thus, in the first 
interview between the future sovereign and his subjects, tho 
symptonismight already he discerned of that alienation whieh'was 
afterwards to widen into a permanent and irreparable breach. 

Philip, anxious to reach Castile, pushed forward his iouruey, 
without halting to receive the civilities that were everywhere 
tendered to him on his route. He made one exception, at 


(1) Marillac, ay, Raomcr, Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries, vol. i. 
p. S2. 

See also the ctiaracteristic letter of Charles to his sister, the reg-ent of the 
Netherlands (December i6, 1S50), full of ahf;ry expressions against Ferdinand 
for his ingratitude and treaeliei;j'. The scheme, according" to Charles view 
of it, was caJculatt'd for the benefit of both parties—'* ce t/ue tvntfefrotV pour 
es/aM‘r tmst *n<//.vow4r.’'-~Lan2, Correspondez des Kaisers Karl V. (Leiuziir. 
b. iii. 8. J8. » 

(*) A copy of the instrument containing this agreement, dated March 9, 
1551, i« preaerved in |he arctuves of Belgium.— See Mignet, Charles- Quint, 
p. 42, note. 
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Trent, where tlx" ecclesiastical council was holding the memo- 
rable session that occupies so large a^share in Church annals. 
On *his approach to the city, the ci^dinal legate, attended by 
the mitred prelates and other dignitaries of the council, came 
out in a body to receive him. During his stay there, he was 
oiitertained with masks, dancing, theatrical exhibitions, and 
jousts, contrived to represent scenes in Ariosto. (1)^^ These diver- 
sions of the reverend fathers^ formed a whimsical contrast, 
perhaps a welcome relief, tb their solemn occupation of digesting 
a creed for the Christian world. 

Trom Trent Philip pursued his way, with all expedition, to 
Genoa, where he embarked, under thh Hag of the veteran 
Doria, who had br<j|ight him from Spain. Helanded at Barce- 
lona, on the twelfth aay of July, 1551, and proceeded at once to 
Valladolid, where he resumed the government of the kingdom. 
He was fortified by a letter from his father, dated at Augs- 
burg, whicli contained ample in^ructions as to the policy he 
was to pursue, and freely discussed both the foreign and 
domestic relations of the country. The letter, which is very 
long, shows that the capacious mind of Charles, however 
little time he could personally give to the afiairs of the monar- 
chy, fully comprehended its internal condition ^d the extent 
of its resources. (2) • 

The following years were years of humiliation to Charles ; 
years marked by the flight from Innsbruck, and the disastrous 
siege of Metz, — when, beaten by the Protestants, fiiled by the 
Trench, the reverses of the emperor pressed heavily on his 
proud heart, and did more, probably, than all the homilies of 
his ghostly teachers, to disgust him with the world and its 
vanities. 

Yet these reverses made little ^mpresdon on Spain. The 
sounds of war died away before they reaciied the foot of the 
Pyrenees. Spain, it is true, sent forth her sons, from time to 
time, to serve under the banners of Charles; and it was in 
that school that vtas perfected the admirable system of disci- 
pline^ and tactics which, begun by the Great Captain, made 
the Spanish infantry the most redoubtable in Europe. But 
the great body of the people* felt little interest in the success 
of these distant enterprises, where success brought them no 
good. Not that the mind of Spain was inactive, or oppressed 
with the lethargy which stole over it in a later age. There 
was, on the contrary, great intellectual activity. She was ex- 
cluded, by an arbitrary government, from pushing her specu- 

CD LctI, Vita (U Filippo II. tom. i. p. 1 99.— Memorial ct Recueil des Voy- 
ages du Roi des Espagncs. e.Hcript par Ic Controlcur de Sa Majesty, MS. 

(2) Tlie letter, ot whith I liave a manascnpt copy, taken from oue In the 
rich collection of Sir Thomas Phillips, is published at lenirth by Sandoval, 
In his Hist, de Carlos V. where it occupies twelve pages folio (tom. il. p. <7* 
etseq.). » 
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lations in tlie regions of theological or political science. But 
this, to a considerable extent, was the case with most of the 
neighbouring nations; and she indemnified herself for this 
exclusion by a more uiUgent cultivation of elegant literature. 
The constellation of genius had already begun to show itself 
above the horizon, which was to shed a glory over the meri- 
dian and the flose of Philip’s reign. The courtly poets in the 
reign of his father had confessed the influence of Italian 
models, derived through the recifnt territorial acquisitions in 
Italy. But the national taste was again asserting its supre- 
macy ; and the fashioijable tone of composition was becoming 
more and more accommodated to the old Castilian standard. 

It would be impossible that any departuie from a national 
standard should be long tolerated in Spain, where the language, 
the manner^, the dress, the usages of the country, were much 
the same as they had been for generations, — as they continued 
to be for generations, long a^er Cervantes held up the mirror 
of fiction, to reflect the traits of the national existence more 
vividly than is permitted to the page of the chronicler. In 
the rude romances of the fourteenth and the fifteenth century, 
the Castilian of the sixteenth might see his way of life depicted 
with tolerable TDccuracy. The amorous cavalier still thrummed 
his guitar, by moonlight, ifuder the balcony of his mistress, or 
wore her favours at the Moorish tilt of reeds. The common 
people still sung their lively seguidillas^ or crowded to the 
fiestas de t(^'08, -^the cruel bullfights, — or to the more cruel 
autos defe. This last spectacle, of comparatively recent origin, 
— in the time of Ferdinand and Isabella, — was the legitimate 
consequence of the long wars with the^ Moslems, which made 
the Spaniard intolerant of i^igious infidelity. Atrocious as it 
seems in a more humane aim enligntened age, it was regarded 
by the ancient Spaniard os a sacrifice grateful to Heaven, at 
which he was to rekindle the dormant embers of his own reli- 
gious sensibilities. 

The cessation of the long Moorish wars, by the fall of Gra- 
nada, made the most important change in the condition of 
the Spaniards. They, however, found a vent for their chival- 
rous lanatioism, in a crusade against the heathen of the New 
World. 'Hiqse who returned from their wanderings brought 
back to Spaiu little of foreign usages and manners; for the 
Spaniard was the only civilized man whom they found in the 
wilds of America. 

Thus passed the domestic life of, the Spaniard, in the same 
unvaried circle of habits, opinions, and prejudices, to tho 
exclusion, and probably contempt, of everything forcign. Not 
that these habits did not diner in the diflerent provinces, 
where their distinctive peculiarities vjere nanded down, with 
traditional precision, from father to son. But, beneath these, 
there was one comnion basis of the national character. Never 
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was there a people, probably, with the oxcepiion of the Jews, 
distinpruished by so intense a nationality. It was among such 
a p('ople, and under such influences, that Philip was horn and 
educated. His temperament and his constitution of mind 
peculiarly fitted him for the reception of these influences ; 
and the Spaniards, as he grew in yeai's, beheld, with pride and 
satisfaction, in their future sovereign, the mosj^ perfect type of 
the national character. 


CHAPTEll III. 

ENGLISH ALLIANCE. 

1553, #554. 

Conflition of Engrland— Character of Mary— Philip’s Proposals of Marriage- 
Marriage Articles— Insurrection in England. 

In the summer of 1553, three years after Phflip*s return to 
Spain, occurred an event which w%,s to exercise a considerable 
influence on his fortunes. This was the death of Edward the 
Sixth of England, after a brief but important reign. He was 
succeeded by his sister Mary, that unfortunate princess, whose 
sobriquet of “Bloody” gives her a melancholy distinction 
among the sovereigns of the house of Tudor. 

The reign of her father, Henry the Eighth, had opened the 
way to the great revolution in reli^on, the effects of which 
were destined to be permanent. Yet Henry himself showed his 
strength rather in unsettling ancient institutions than in estab- 
lishing new ones. By the abolition of the monasteries, he 
broke up that spiritual militia which was a most efficacious 
instrument for maintaining the authority of Rome; and he 
completed the work of independence by seating himself boldly 
in the chair of St. Peter, and assuming the authority of head 
of tho Church. Thus, whilte the supremacy of the pope was 
rejected, the Roman Catholic religion was maintained in its 
essential principles unimpaired. In other words, tlie nation 
remained Catholics, but not Papists. 

The impulse thus given under Henry was followed up to 
more important consequences under his son, Edward the Sixth. 
The opinions of the (JerriSan reformers, considerably modified, 
especially in re^rd to the exterior forms and discipline of 
worship, met with a cordial welcome from the ministers of tho 
voung monarch. •Protestantism became the religion of the 
l^d ; and the Church of England received, to a great extent, 
tlie peculiar organization which it has preserved to the present 
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day. But Edward’s rcigu was too brief to allow the new 
opinions to take deep root in the hearts of the people. The 
greater part of the aristocracy soon showed that, whatever reli- 
gious zeal they had affected, they were not prepared to make 
any saoritice of their temporal interests. On the accession of a 
Catholic queen to the throne, a reaction soon became visible. 
Some embarrassment to a xeturn to the former faith was found 
in the restitutfbn which it might naturally involve of the^ 
confiscated property of the monastic orders. But the politic 
concessions of lloine dispensed with this severe trial of the 
sincerity of its new proselytes : and England, after repudiating 
her heresies, was receiv^id into the fold of the Roman Catholic 
Church, and placed once more under the Jurisdiction of its 
pontiff*. 

After the ^ecimens given of the ready ductility with which 
the lilnglishW that day accommodated their religious creeds to 
the creed of their sovereign, we shall hardly wonder at the 
caustic criticism of the Venetian ambassador, resident at the 
court of London, in Uueen Mary’s time. “ The example and 
authority of the sovereign,” he says, ” are everything with the 
people of this country, in matters of faith. As lie believes, 
they believe ; Judaism or Mahometanism—it is all one to them. 
They conform themselves easily to his will, at least so far aa 
the outward show is concerned ; and most easily of all where it 
concurs with their own pleasure and profit.” (1) 

The ambassador, Giovanni Micheli, was one of that order of 
merchant-princes emidoyed by Venice in her foreign missions ; 
men whose acquaintance with affairs enabled them to compre- 
hend the resources of the country to which they were sent, as 
well as the intrigues of its court. Their observations were 
digested into elaborate reports, which, on their return to> 
Venice, were publicly^ead before the doge and the senate. The 
documents thus prepared form some of the most valuable and 
authentic materials for the history of Europe in the sixteenth 
century. Micheli’s report is diffuse on the condition of England 
under the reign of Queen ]\[ary ; and some of his remarkvS will 
have interest for the reader of the present day, as affording a. 
standard of comparison with the past. (2) 

(l) '* Quanto alia rcliiflonc, sia certa V’ra Sen^ che og'ni cosa pu6 in lora 
r esaempio et 1’ autorita del Principe, che in tanto gl’ Inglesi stimano la 
reUgfione. ct si nmovono per essa, in quanto hotlisfanno all’ obliffo de’ sudditi 
verso U Principe, vjveudo com’ ei vive, credendo cioche ei credc, et flnalmente 
faoendo tutto qud die comanda couxervirsene, piCi per mostra esteriore, per 
non incorrcrc in sun disgrratia, che per zcl(\ mteriore ; perchd il inedesirao 
mdano della Maumettana o ddla Giudea, pur che ’1 Re mostrasse di credere, 
et volcsse ctjsi ; ct s’ occommodariaao a tutte, ma a quella piil facilraente 
dalla nuale si>erassero o ver* maK«:ior licentia et libertii di ^ivere, o vero 
qaftlche utUe.” — Relatione del Clarissinio M. Giovanni Michcli, ritoniato 
Ambaseiatore alia RcKina d’ Ingbilterra 1’ anno 1 ^ 7 , 

(it) Soriano ntitices the couiteous bearing: and address of his countryman. 
MlcbcU, as rendering him tinivcrsally popular at the courts where he resided^ 
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London he eiiiogize as one of the noblest capitals in Europe* 
containing, with its suburbs, about ; hundred anu eighty 
thousand souls. (1) The great lords, as in France and Germany,, 
passed most of tneir time on their estates in the countrv. 

The kingdom was strong enough, if united, to defy any 
invasion from abroad. Yet its navy was small, having dwindled, 
from neglect and an ill-judged economy, to not mpre than forty 
ressels of war. But the mercantile marine could furnish two 
thousand more, which, .nt a slg)rt notice, could be well etjuipped 
and got ready for sea. The army was particularly strong in 
artillery, and provided with all the munitions of war. The- 
weapon chiefly in repute was the bow,*to which the English 
people were traine^ from early youth. In their cavalry they 
were most defective. Horses were abundant, but wanted 
bottom. They were, for the most part, light, weak^and ^ass- 
fed. (2) The nation was, above all, to be envied for the lightness 
of the public burdens. There were no taxes on wine, beer, salt, 
cloth, nor indeed, on any of the articles that in other countries, 
furnished the greatest sources of revenue. (3) The whole 

revenue did not usuallv exceed two hundred thousand pounds. 
Parliaments were rarely summoned, except to save the king 
trouble or to oftbrd a cloak to his designs. No one ventured 
resist the royal will; servile the iAembers came there, and 
servile they remained. (4) An Englishman of the nineteenth 
century may smile at the contrast presented by some of these 
remarks to the condition of the nation at the pjesent day: 
though in the item of taxation the contrast may be rather fitted 
to ipovoke a sigh. 

The portrait of Queen Mary is given by the Venetian 
minister, with a colouring somewhat different from that in 
which she is commonly depicted by English historians. She 

11 Michiel e gratUsimo a tutti Ano al minore.per la dimestichezza chc havea. 
cdn grandi, et per la dolcezza et cortesia che usava con gl’ altri, ct per il 
gludicHi che moatrava con tutti.” — Relatione di Michele Soriano, MS. Copies 
of Miciich's inteiestiua Relation are to be found in different public libraries of 
Europe ; autong othere, in the collection of the Cottonian MSS. and of the 
Lansdowne MSS. in the British Museum; and in the Barberini Library, at 
Rome. The copy in my po.ssession is from the ducal library at Gotha. Sir 
Henry KUis, in tlie Second Series of liis “ Original Letters,” has given an 
aostract of the Cottoniati MS. 

(ij This agrees with the Lansdowne MS. The Cottonian, as given by Sir 
Henry Ellis, puts the population at 150,000. 

'2) “ Esseiido cavolU deboh, et dipoca Icna, nu^ti solo d’ erba, vivendo 
come la pecore, et tutti gli altri animali, per la tmperie dell’ aere da tutti 
) tempi ne i pascoli a la campagna, non possono far’ gran’ pruove, ne ^no 
tcimti m stima.”— Relatione di Gio. Micheli, MS. • 

^^3) “ Non solo non sono In essere, roa non pur si considerano gravezze di 
Rorte alcuna, non di sale, non di vino o de bira, non di macina, non dl came, 
nun ch far pane, ct cose simili neccssarie al vivere, che in tutti gli altri luoghi 
d Itftlia Rpecialmente, cU^i Fiandra, sono di tanto maggior utile, quanto 6 piU 
graude il numcro dei suaditi che le consumano.” — Ibid. MS. 

>4) “ SI come servi et sudditi. son quelli che v’ intervengono, coal servi ct 
•odditi son 1’ attioue che si trattano in essi.’* — Ibid. MSS. 
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was about tbirty-six years of age at the time of her accession. 
In stature, she was of rather less than the middle size, — not 
large, as was the Case with both her father and mother,— and 
exceedingly well made. “ The portraits of her,** says Micheli, 
“ show that in her youth she must have been not only good- 
looking, but even handsome ; though her countenance, when 
he saw her, ef^hibited traces of early trouble and disease.** (1) 
But whatever she had lost in personal attractions was fully 
made up by those of the mind. She was quick of apprehension, 
and, like her younger sister, Elizabeth, was mistress of several 
languages ; three of which, the French, Spanish, and Latin, she 
>4iould speak— the last •with fluency. (2) But in these accom- 
plishments she was surpassed by her sister, \^o knew the Greek 
well, and could speak Italian with ease ana elegance, Mary, 
however, both spoke and wrote her own language in a plain, 
aftraightforward manner, that forms a contrast to the ambiguous 
phrase and cold conceits in which Elizabeth usually conveyed, 
•or rather concealed, her sentilfaents. 

Mary had the misfortune to labour under a chronic infirmity, 
which confined her for weeks, and indeed months, of every year 
to her chamber, and which, with her domestic troubles, gave 
her an air of nelancholy, that in later years settled into a repul- 
sive austerity. The tones^^of her voice were masculine, says 
the Venetian, and her eyes inspired a feeling, not merely of 
reverence, hut of fear, wherever she turned them. Her spirit, 
he adds, was lofty and magnanimous, never discomposed by 
danger, shomng in all things a blood truly royal. (3) 

ller piety, he continues, and her patience under afB^iction, 
oaunot be too greatly admired. Sustained, as she w’as, by a 
lively faith and conscious innocence, he compares her to a light 

(1) “ E donna di st&tura piccola, piil presta che mediocre j ^ di persona 
ma^ra ct delicata, dissimile in tutto al padre, cjpe ffi prantie et grosso ; et 
alia madre, che »e non era grande era per6 raassiccia j et ben lornjata di 
faccia, per quci che mostrano le fattezzc et li Uneamcnti che si ve^gono 
<la 1 ritxatti, quando era piil glovane, non pui:^ tenuta honcsta, ma pih che 
mediocremente bella; al presente se ll Bcoprono quuche crespe, can sate 
pid da gll aifanni cUe dall* eti, che la mostrano attempata di qualchc anni 
<U pia.”— Relatione di Qio. Mlchell, MS. 

( 3 ) *« Quanto se li potesse Icvare dclle^bellezze del corpo, tanto con verita, 
«t »enza adiilatione, se li pub aggiunger’ di quelle del anlmo, perchc oltra la 
Helicitii et accorteK7.a del ingeguo, atto in capir tutto quel che possa ciascun 
altro, <lico fuor del sesao sno, quel che in nna donna parera maravighoso, b 
iniKtrtttta dl cinque Itnguc, le quail non solo intendc, ma quattro ne. parla 
apetUtamente ; quest! sono oltre la sua matema et naturale inglese, la Fran, 
xea^la Spagnola, et ritaluuia.”— Ibid. MS. 

(jfr E intutio coragiosa, ct coal resolutn., che per ncssuna adversity, ne 
l>«r nessun pericolo nel qual si sla ritrovata, non ha mai pur mostrato, non 
‘ Clic commesso atto alcuno di vUt& ne dl pasiUammit& ; ha sempre teivuta 
tma grandezza et dignitii mirabtle, cosi ben couoscendo quel che si convenga 
nt <l^ciro del Re, come £l pih consammato consigltero che ella habbm ; 
in tanto che dal iirocetlere, et dalle raainere ch« ha tenuto, et tiene tuttavia, 
linn si pub negare, che non mostrt d’ esscr nata di sangue verameote real.” — 
Jbid. MS, • 
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■whi<'h the fierce winds have no power to extingpnish, hnt which 
atill shines on with increasing lustre. (1) She waited her time, 
and was plainly reserved by Providence for a great destiny. We 
are reading the language of the loyal Catholic, grateful for 
the services which Mary had rendered tn the faith. 

Yet it would he luicharitahk not to beheve that Mary was 
devout, and most earnest in her devotion. The daughter of 
Kidharineof Aragcn, the grand-daughter of Isabella of Castile, 
-could hardly have been otherwise. . The women of that royal 
line were uniformly conspicuous for their piety, though this was 
too often tinctured -i vith bigotry. In M ary, bigotry degenerated 
into fanaticism, and fanaticism into th% spirit of persecution. 
The worst evils #re probably those that have iiowed from 
fanaticism. Yet the amount of the mischief does not neces- 
sarily furnish us with the measure of guilt in the author of it. 
The introduction of the Inquisition into Spain must be mainly 
charged on Isabella. Yet the student of her reign will not 
refuse to this great queen the praise of tenderness or conscience 
and a sincere desire to do the right. Unhappily, the faith in 
which she, as well as her royal grand-daughter, was nurtured, 
taught her to place her conscience in the keeping of ministers 
less scrupulous than herself ; and on those ministers may fairly 
rest much of the responsibility of rfteasures on which they only 
were deemed competent to determine. 

Mary’s sincerity in her religious professions was placed 
beyond a doubt by the readiness with which she submitted to 
the sacrifice of her personal interests whenever the interests of 
religion seemed to demand it. She burned her translation of a 
portion of Erasnras, prepared with great labour, at the sugges- 
tion of her confessor. An author will readily estimate the value 
of such a sacrifice. One more important, and intelligible to all, 
was the resolute manner in which she persisted in restoring 
the Church pronertjwhich had been confiscated to the use of 
the crown. **The crown is too much impoverished to admit 
of it,” remonstrated her ministers. “ I would rather lose ten 
crowns,” replied the high-minded queen, “than place my soul 
xn peril.” (2) 

let it cannot be denied, that Mary had inherited, in full 
measure, some of the sterner qualities of her father, and that 
she was wanting in that sympathy for human suffering which 

so graceful in a woman. After a r|beUion, the reprisals 
were terrible. London was converted into a charnel-house ; 


fi) “ Della qual humility, pista, et religion sua, non occorre ragionare, 
ne rendeme testimonio, perche son da tutti non solo conosciute, raa somnia- 

iticnte predicate con le prove Fosse come un debol lume combattuto 

da gran vcnti per estinguerlo del tntto, ma sempre tenuto vivo, ct difewo 
della sna innocentia cK^va fedc, acciochc bavesse a risplcnder nel modo ch© 
norm fa.”— Relatione di Qio. fdicheJi, MS. 

p History of the Reformation I8l6), vol. ii. part ii. 
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and the squares and principal streets were garnished with tha 
unsightly trophies of the heads and limbs of numerous victima 
who had fallen by the hand of the executioner. (1) This was in 
accordance with the spirit of the age. But the execution of the 
unfortunate Lady Jane Grey — the young, the beautiful, and 
the good — leaves a blot on the fame of Mary, which finds no 
parallel but in^he treatment of the ill-fated queen of Scots by 
Elizabeth. 

Mary’s treatment of Elizabeth l^is formed another subject of 
reproach, though the grounds of it are not sufficiently made 
out ; and, at all events, many circumstances may be alleged in 
extenuation of her conduct. She had seen her mother, the 
noble-minded Katharine, exposed to the mosf cruel indignities, 
and compelled to surrender lier bed and her throne to an artful 
rival, the mother of Elizabeth. She had heard herself declared 
illegitimate, and her right to the succession set aside in favour 
of her younger sister. Even after her intrepid conduct had 
secured to her the crown, sh^ was still haunted by the same 
gloomy apparition. Elizabeth’s pretensions were constantly 
brougnt before the public ; and Mary might well be alarmea 
by tho disclosure of conspiracy after conspiracy, the object of 
wnich, it was rumoured, was to seat her sister on the throne. 
As she advanced in years, Mary had the further mortification 
of seeing her rival gam on those affections of the people which 
had grown cool to her. Was it wonderful that she should 
regard her sifter, under these circumstances, with feelings of 
distrust and aversion ? That she did so regard her is asserted 
by the Venetian minister ; and it is plain that, during the first 
years of Mary’s reign, Elizabeth’s life hiing upon a thread. Yet 
Mary had strength of principle sufficient to resist the importuni- 
ties of Charles the Fifth ana his ambassador, to take thedife of 
Elizabeth, as a thinjf indispensable to her own safety and that 
of Philip. Although her sister was show® to be privy, though 
not openly accessory, to tho grand rebellion imder Wyatt, 
Mary would not constrain the law from its course to do her 
violence. This was something, under the Existing circum- 
stances, in an age so unscrupulous. After this storm had 
passed over, Mary, whatever restraint she imposed on her real 
feelings, treated Elizabeth, for tho most part, with a show of 
kindness, though her name still continued to be mingled, 
whether with or without cause, with more than one treasonable 
plot. (2) Mary’s last act— perhaps the only one in which she 
openly resisted the will of her husband — was to refuse to compel 
her sister to accept tho hand of Philibert of Savoy. Yet tnis 

(1) Stryiic, Memorials (London, 1721), vol. iii, p. 93. 

(2) ** Non si scopri mai congiura ateuna, neUa qup^e, o giusta o ingius- 

tamento, cUa non j»la nommata Ma la 8c^ina sforza quando sono- 

insieine di licevcrla in pujUco con ognl sorte d’ humanltA et d* honore, ne 
mai gli parla, sc non dl piacevole.”— Relatione di Gio. Michell, MS. 
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net would ha^ relieved her of the uresence of her rival ; and 
hy it Elizabeth would have forfeited her independent posses- 
sion of the crown, — perhaps the possession of it altogether. It 
may bo doubted wether Elizabeth, under similar circum- 
stances, would have shown the like tenderness to the interests 
of her successor. 

But, however we may he disposed to extenuate the conduct 
of Mary, and in spiritual matters, more especially, to transfer 
the responsibility of her acti#from herself to her advisers, it is 
not possible to dwell on this reign of religious persecution with- 
out feelings of pwfound sadness. Not that the number of 
victims compares with what is recorded*of many similar periods 
of pt rseciition. She whole amount, falling probably snort of 
three hundred, who perished at the stake, was less than the 
number who fell by the bands of the executioner, or by violence, 
during the same length of time under Henry the Eighth. It 
was not much greater than might be sometimes found at a 
single kSpanish auto de ft:. But Spain was the land in which 
this might be regarded as the national spectacle, —as much so 
as the fvsta do toros, or any other of the popular exhibitions of 
the country. In England a few examples had not sufficed to 
steel the hearts of men against these horrors. The heroic com- 
pany of martyrs, condemned to tlfe most agonizing of deaths 
for asserting the rights of conscience, was a sight strange and 
shocking to Englishmen. The feelings of that day have been 
perpetuated Ui the present. The reign of roligiouB persecution 
stands out by itself, as something distinct from the natural 
course of events ; and the lires of Sraithtield shed a melancholy 
radiance over this page of the national history, from which the 
eye of humanity turns away in pity and disgust. — But it is time 
to take up the narrative of events which connected for a brief 
space the political interests of Spain with those of England. 

Charles the Eifth tad always taken a lively interest in the 
fortunes of his royal kinswoman. When a young man, he had 
naid a visit to England, and while there had been induced by 
his aunt. Queen Katharine, to contract a marriage with the 
I rmcess Mary,^then only six years old, — to bo solemnized on 
her aniving at the suitable Age. But the term was too remote 
for the constancy of Charles, or, as it is said, for the patience 

bjs subjects, who earnestly wished to see their sovereign 
wedded to a princess who might present ^m with an heir to the 
monarchy. The English match was, accordingly, broken off, and 
the young emperor gave lys hand to Isabella of Portugal. (1) 

pp^*46^4g" (London, 1809), PP. 692, 71 1 ; Sepulvedee Opera, voi. if. 

Sepulveda’s accounia of thc.reigri of Mary becomes of the more authority 
j^roni the fact that he submfttccl this portion of his history to the revision of 
^ardinal Pole, as we learn from one of his episUca to that prelate.— Opera, 
tom. iii. p. 309. • 
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Mary, who, since her betrothal, had been taught to consider 
herself as the future bride of the emperor, was at the time but 
eleven years old. She was old enough, however, to feel some- 
thing like jealousy, it is said, and to show some pique at this 
desertion by her imperial lover. Yet this circumstance did not 
prevent the most friendly relations from subsisting between 
the parties in jifter years ; and Charles continued to watcli over 
the interests of his kinswoman, and interposed, with good 
effect, in her behalf, on more thru one occasion, both during 
the reign of Henry the Eighth and of his son, Edward the 
Sixth. On the death of the latter monarch, he declared himself 
ready to assist Mary ifl maintaining her right to the succes- 
sion ;(l) and, when this was finally established, the wary 
emperm: took the necessary measures for turning it to his own 
account. (2) 

He formed a scheme for uniting Philip with Mary, and thus 
securing to his son the possession of the English crown, in the 
same manner as that of Scotldfad had been secured by marriage 
to the son of his rival, Henry the Second of Erance. It was, 
doubtless, a great error to attempt to bring under one rule 
nations so dissimilar in every particular, and having interests 
so incompatible as the Spaniards and the Enj^lish. Historians 
have regarded it as passing %tranj?e, that a prince, who had had 
such large experience of the difficulties attending the govern- 
ment of kingaoms remote from each other, should seek so to 
multiply these difficulties on the head of his inexperienced 
son. But the love of acquisition is a universal principle ; nor 
is it often found that the appetite for more is abated by the 
consideration that the party is already possessed of more than 
ho can manage. 

It was a eommon ppinion, that Mary intended to bestow her 
hand on her young and handsome kinsman, Courtenay, earl of 

( 1 ) Yet the emperor seems to have written in & R^mewlmt different style to 
his amhiMHiador at the Enj^lisli Cfomt. “ Desfailiant la force pour dormer 
aasistanee i nostre^dicte cousine conuneaussy vous s^avez qu’ellc deffault 
pour rempesebemeut que I'ou nous donne du coostel de France, nons no 
vOoiis ftulcun apparent moyeii pour assheurer la personne de nostre-dicte 
cousine.**— L’Kmpereur k scs Ambassad^urs eu Angleterre, 11 Juillet, 1653, 
Paplern d’Etat dc tlranvelle, tom. Iv. p. 25. 

(2) Cliarlcs, In a letter to his ambassador in l.ondon, dated July 22, 1563, 

after much pmrd counsel which he was to g:lvc Queen Mary, in the emperor’s 
name, respectmp the government of her kinffdom, directs l»im to hint to her 
that the time had evime when it would be well for the queen to provide herself 
wltit a husband, and it his advice could be of any use in the aifhir, slue was 
fwitlrcly welcome to it. “ Kt aus.sy lui direz-vous qu’il sera besom que pour 
etre souitenue audit royaulme, empar^e et deffenduc, mesnies en choses que 
ne «out de la de dames, tl sera tr^s-requis que tost elle premie party 

de mariaii^ avec qut il luy wnnblera estre plus convenable, tenant regrard A ce 
que dewRUS j ct que »*il Ini plait nous falre part avont que s’y dt-termmer, nous 
jiit fauldrous de, avee la siuedntA de raSection que loi portons, lay fairc 
entendni! Ilb4?^ralein«»t, «ur ce qu’elle voudra ineUtxe en arant, nostre atlvis, et 
de I'ayder et fttvortoer en ce qu'eile se d^termincra.*’— L’Empereur k sea 
Ambo^uiadeurs eii Anglctmc, S2 Jmllet, 1663, Ibid. p. 56. 
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Devonshire, whom she had withdrawn from the prison in which 
he had languished for many years, and afterwards treated with 
distinj^uished favour. Charles, aware of this, instructed Kenard,. 
his minister at the court of London, a crafty, intriguing poli- 
tician, (1) to sound the queen’s inclinations on the suhjeet, but 
so as not to alarm her. He was to dwell particularly on the- 
advantages Mary would derive from a ronnect^n with some 
powerful foreign prince, and to offer his master’s counsel in 
this or any other matter in which she might desire it. The 
minister was to approach the subject of the earl of Devonshire 
with the greatest caution, remembering that, if tho q^ueen had 
a fancy for her cousin, and was like other women, she would 
not be turned frocn it by anything that he might say, nor 
would she readily forgive any reflection upon it. (2) Charles 
seems to have been as well read in the characters ot women as 
of men ; and, as a natural consequence, it may be added, had 
formed a high estimate of the capacity of the sex. In proof of 
which, he not only repeatedly ooiAmitted the government of his 
states to women, but intrusted xhem with some of his most 
delicate political negotiations. 

Mary, if she had ever entertained the views imputed to her 
in respect to Courtenay, must have soon been convinced that 
his frivolous disposition would ill Aiit the seriousness of hers. 
However this may be, she was greatly pleased when Renord 
hinted at her marriage, — ** laughing,” says the envoy, “not 
once, but several times, and giving me a significant look, which 
showed that the idea was very agreeable to her, plainly inti- 
mating at the same time that she had no desire to marry an 
EngliRhman.”(3) In a subsequent conversation, when llenard 
ventured to suggest that the prince of Spain was a suitable 
match, Mary broke in upon him, saying that “she had never 
felt the smart of what people called love, nor had ever so much 
as thought of being married, until Providence had raised her to 
the throne ; and that, if she now consented to it, it would be in 

(1) Qranvelle, who owed no ifood-will to the minister for the part which 
he afterwards took in the troubles of Flanders, frequently puns ou Renard*a 
name, which he seems to have^ thought altogether siguilicant of his 
character. 

2) “ Quant h Corteiiay, vous poutricz bicn dire, pour <ivlter au propoz 
mcudomic en vert lettres, que Ton en imrle, pour veoir ce qu’elle dira; 
mais gardez-vous de lay tout deafaire et mesmes qu’ellc n*aye descouvert plus 
avant son intention j car si elle y avoit fantasie,^le ne layrolt (si elle cst du 
nature! dcs aultres femmes) de passer oultre, efsi se resseutiroit iijaxnms dc 
ce que vous luy en pourrids avoir dit. Bien lay pourrlds-vous toud^r des 
commoditez plus grandes que pdnrroit recepvoir de mariaige estraiigier, sans 
trap toucher k la personae oh elle pourroit avoir affection.*' — L’JEv^ue 
d’ Arras k Kenard, 14 Aofft, 1658, Ibid. p. 77 . 

'3; ** Quant je luy fiz I'onverture de mariaige, elle «e print & rife, non 
une toys ains plusieufi toys, me regardant d'un ceil siguiffant rouvertnie 
luy estre fort aggriSable, lucfdoiimuit assez 4 cognoistre qu’elle ne taicholt 
ou dcRiroit mariaige d’Anglcterre.”'— Reaard 4 I’ETCque d’ Arras, 18 Aofft, 
Ibid. p. 78 . 
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opposition to her own feelings, from a regard to the public 
good ;** hut she begged the envoy to assure the emperor of her 
wish to obey and to please him in everything, as she would her 
own father; intimating, however, that she could not broach 
the subject of her marriage to her council; the question could 
only be opened by a communication from him.(l) 

Charles, wlio readily saw through Mary’s coquetry, no longer 
hesitated to prefer the suit of Philip. After commending the 
queen’s course in regard to Courtenay, he presented to her the 
advantages that must arise from such a foreign alliance as 
would strengthen her on the throne. He declai-ed, in a tone of 
gallantry rather amuSing, that, if it were not for his age and 
increasing infirmities, he should not hesitate to propose himself 
as her suitor. (2) The next best thing was to ofier her the 
person dearest to his heart,— his son, the prince of Asturias. He 
-concluded by deprecating the idea that any recommendation of 
his should interfere, in the l^ast degree, with the exercise of her 
better judgment. (31 

Renard was further to intimate to the queen the importance 
of secrecy in regard to this negotiation. If she were disinclined 

(1) “ Et, Bans attendrc la lln de ces propoz, elle jura que lamais elle n’avoit 
senti csguillon de ce que Ton apnplle affior, ny eiitr6 en pensement de vohipte, 
et qu’elle n'avoit jamais pensd A mariaige siuon depuys que a pleu Ji Dieu la 
-promovolr k la couroimc, et que celluy qu’cUe fera sera contre sa propre attec- 
tion, X)Our le respect de la chose publicque ; qu’elle se tient ttmte assure*© sa 
lutdest^ aura consideration A co qu*eUe m’a diet et qu^ellt di;sirc Tobuir et 
comploirc vn io\xt et par tout comme son propre pferc ; qu’elle n’oseroit entrer 
en propoz de mariaig;e avec ceuix de son consetl, que lault, le cas advenant, 
que Vienne de la meute de sa n\i\Jeste.”— Renard k I’EvCque d* Arras, 6 Sep- 
tembre, 1553, Papiers d'Etat de Granvelle, tom. iv. p. ps. 

(2) “ Vous la pourrez asscurer que, si nous estions en caigre et disposition 
telle qu’il convictidmit, ct que jugisslons que dc ce pettt redonder le bien de 
ses affaires, nous ne v^uldrions choysir auUfc party en ce monde plus tost 
^que dc nous alier nous-niesmes avec elle, et aerplt cello que nous pour- 
roit doimer austant de satisfaction.”— L’EmpeitJuf A Renard, 20 Septembre, 
1553, Ibid. p. 112. 

(3) Ibid. pp. 108— 11(1. 

Simon Renard. the imperial ambassador at this time at the Engli.sh court, 
was a native of Franche Comte, and held the office of maitre aujr requites in 
the household <rf the emperor. Renard, thoug;h a man of a factious turn, was 
what Qranvellc’s correspondent, MoriUpn, calls ** un bon politxqne," and in 
many respect* well suited to the mission on which he was employed. Ills 
-oorrespondouce is of tnfiiiite value, as showings the Spanish moves in this 
complicated game, which ended in the roarriairc of Mary with the heir of the 
CasUlian monarchy. It is preserved in the archives of Brussels. Copies of 
these MSS., amoiuiting to five volumes folio, -were to be found in the collec- 
tion of Cardiff Granvelle at Besan^on. A part of them was lent to Griflet for 
the compilation of his ** Kouveaux EcUdreissemens sur I’Histoire de Marie 
Rdne d’Angleterre.” Unfortunately, Griffet omitted to- restore the MSS. ; 
and an hiatus is thus occasioned in the senes of the Renard correspondence 
embraced in the Granvelle Papers now in process of publication by the French 
ICOVemment. It were to be wished that this hiatus had been supplied from 
tha original*, in tlie archives of Brussels. Mr. Tytlea has done good service 
hf giving’ to the world s selection from the latter part of Renard’s correspond- 
4tnce, wMch had been Vanscribed by order of the Record Commission from 
the MSS. in Brussels. 
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to the proposed match, it would be obviously of jxp advanm^ 
to ffive it publicity. If, on the other hand, as tlm emperor had 
little doubt, she looked on it favourably, but desired to advise 
with her council* before dcoidingr, lienard was to dissuade her 
from the latter step, and advise her to confide in him.(l) The 
wary emperor had a twofold motive for thes^ instructions. 
There was a negotiation on foot at this very time for a marriage 
of Philip to the hifanta uf P(^:^tugai, and Charles wished to bo 
entirely assured of Mary’s acquiescence, before giving such 
publicity to the affair as might defeat the Portuguese match, 
which would still remain for Philip, should bo not succeed with 
the English queen. (2) In case Mary proved favourable to his 
son’s suit, Charles, who knew the abhorrence in which foreigners 
were held by the English beyond all other nations, (3) wished 
to gain time before communicating with Marj^’s council. With 
some delay, he had no doubt that he had the means of winning 
over a sufficient number of thfitt body to support Philip’s 
pretensions. (4) 

These communications could not be carried on so secretly but 
^lat seme rmiiour of them reached the ears of Mary’s ministers, 
and of Noailles, the French ambassador at the court of Lon- 
don, (5) This, person was a busy and unscrul)ulou8 politician, 
who saw with alarm the prospect of Spain strengthening herself 

(1) Car si, quaatk il luy semblc estre chose quo ne luy convlnt ou no 

fat faisablc, il ne eer(4t a propoz, comme die I’entend tres-bfen, d’en I'aire 
duclaracion a qui qiiinx^ soit; mais, en cas aussi qu’cllejupea le party luy 
estre convenablo et y iwlnt inclinacion, si, k son advis, la difticultd 

tuinba sur Ics moyen^ et que cn iceulx die ne se pent resoldrc sans la parti- 
cipation d'aulcuns de 6‘bn conscil, vous la pourriez en ce cas requerir qu’ello 
voiilsit prendre de vous coiiflonce pour vous dedairer ^ qui die en vouldroit 
tenir propoz, et cequ’eUeeu vouldroit cominunicquer et par quelz moyens,** 
—L’Empereur h Rei^d, 30 Septembre, 16S3, Ibid. p. »n. 

(2) The Spanish w^ch seems to have been as distasteful to the Portueruese 

as it was to the Enimab, and probably for much the same reasons.— See the 
letter ot Granvelfe, 1553, Ibid. p. 77- 

<3) ** Les estrangiera, qu’Uz abhorrissent plus que nulle aultre nacion.” — 
L’Empereur ik Renard, 30 Septembre, 1553, Ibid. p. 113. 

(4) ^*£tsila difficult^ ee treuvoit aux conseUIcrs pour leur intbretz par- 
ticnlier, comme plus ilz sont interesscz, U pourroit estre que Ton auroit 
mdlleur moycn de les gaigner, asslicurant ceulx par le moyen desqudz la 
chose se pourroit conduyre, des principaulx offices et charges duciict royaulme, 
voyre ct Icur olllrant appart soromes notables de deniers ou occroissance do 
rentes, privileges et prerogatives.’*— L’Eraiiereur k Reimrd, 20 Septembre, 

Ibid, p- 113. 

(5) In order to cany on the negotiation with greater secrecy, Renard’s 
colleagues at the English court, who were found to intermeddle somewhat 
unnecessarily with the business, .were recalled j and the whole af9|bir was 
intrusted exclusively to that envoy, and to Granvelle, the bishop of Arras, 
who communicated to him the views of the emperor from lirussels “ Et 
s’^t riJsoIu tant plus I’empereur rappeler voz colltigues, afiii que aiilcung 
d’iceulx ne vous y travc»a ou bien empescho, .s’y estans inontrez p«u affcc- 
titwinez, et pour non si men entendre le cours de ccste n/^godatioii, et pour 
aussi qiie vous gardcrez mieulx le secret qu’est tant requis et ne se pourroit 
3^rc, passant ceate nbgociation par plusieurs maim#*’ — L’Evdquc d* Arras 
®«nard, 13 Septembre, 1553, Ibid. p. 103. 

I. ® 
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"by this alliance witl^ England, and determined, accordingly, in 
obedience to instructions from home, to use every etfortto defeat 
it. The mieen*3 ministers,* with the chancellor, Gardiner, 
bishop of ‘Winchester, at their head, felt a similar repugnance 
to the Spanish match. The name of the Spaniards had become 
terrible from the remorseless manner in which their wars had 
"been conduetdh during the present reign, especially in the New 
World. The ambition and the jvidely-extended dominions of 
Charles the Fifth made him the most formidable sovereign in 
Europe. TheEnglish looked with apprehension on so close an alli- 
ance with a prince whoiad shown too little regard for the liberties 
of his own land to make it probable thet he or his son would 
respect those of another. Above all, they drdaded the fanaticism 
of the Spaniards ; and the gloomy spectre of the Inquisition 
moving in their train made even the good Catholic shudder at 
the thought of the miseries that might ensue from this ill- 
omened union. ^ * 

It was not diflicult for Noaillcs and the chancellor to com- 
municate their own distrust to the members of the Parliament, 
then in session. A petition to the queen was voted in the lower 
house, in which the Commons preferred an humble request that 
she would marry for the g(|Dd of the realm, but besought her, at 
the same time, not to go abroad for her husband, but to select 
him among her own subjects. (1) 

Mary’s n^nisters did not understand her character so wcdl aa 
Charles the Fifth did, when he cautioned his agent not openly 
to thwart her. Opnosition only fixed her more strongly in her 
original purpose, in a private interview with Eenard, she told 
him that she was apprised^ of Gardiner’s intrigues, and that 
Noaillcs, too, was dohig the impoe^‘d>le to prevent iier union with 
Philip. “ But 1 wfii be a match for them,” she added. Soon 
after, taking the ambassador, at midnight, into her oratory, she 
knelt before the host, and, having repeated the hymn Vem 
Creator, solemnly pledged herself to take no other man for her 
husband than the prince of Spain. (2) 

This proceeding took place on the thirtieth of October. On 
the seventeenth of the month folk»wing, the Commons waited on 
the queen at her palace of Whitehall, to which she was confined 
by indisposition, and presented their address. Mary, instead of 

(1) ** Pour la requertr et supplier d’eslire ung seigrneur de son pays poxir 
estre son inarj', et nc vouloir prendre personnaige en manaige, ny leur donner 
priiK'C qui leur pnisse coinnvander aultre cpic de sa nation.” — Aiiibassades de 
NoaiUes (Lcyde, 176a), tom. U. p. 234, 

(2) ” JLe soir du SP Octohre, la reine fit venir en sa chambre, od otoit 

exp<^ saint I’amlmssadeur de I’empereur, et apres avoir dit le 

Vetd €!rmtw, iui dit qn’eUe lui donnoit en face dud^ sacrenient sa prnmt^se- 

Ic prince d’Espagne, laqnelle cUe #ie cnangcroit jamais ; quVllc- 
avoit feint d*6tr© nuilacU' les dcuA jours precedents, mais que sa maladie avoit 
etiS caus^'e par le travoJl qn’elJc avoit cu pour prendre cette n'-aolutjou. ” — 
MS. in tbe Belgian archives, cited by Mignet, Charles- Quint, p. rs, note. 
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replying by LtT chancellor, as 'was usual, answered them in 
person. She told them, that from Goa she held her cro^vn, and 
that to him alone should she turip for counsel in a matter so 
important ;fl) she had not yet made up her mind to marry; 
but since triey considered it so necessary for the weal of the 
kingdom, she would take it into consideration. It was a matter 
in which no one waa so much interested as herself. But they 
might be assured that, in her choice, she would have regard to 
the happiness of her people, full as much as to her own. The 
Conimonf, who had rarely the courage to withstand the frown of 
their Tudor princes, professed themselv<^ contented with this 
assurance ; and, from this moment, opposition ceased from that 
quarter. 

Mai'y’s arguments were reinforced by more conciliatory, hut 
not less efficacious persuasives, in the form of gold crowns, gold 
chains, and other compliments of the like nature, which were 
distribuLcd pretty liberally by the Spanish ambassador among 
the members of her council. (2) 

In the following December, a solemn embassy left Brussels, to 
wait on Mary, and tender her the hand of Philip. It was 
headed by Lamoral, Count Epmont, the Flemish noble so dis- 
tinguished in later years by Ins military achievements, and still 
more by his misfortunes. He was attended by a number of 
Fl(;mish lords and a splendid body of retainers. He landed in 
Kent, where the rumour went abroad that it was Philjp himself ; 
and so general was the detestation of the Spanish match among 
the people, that it might have gone hard with the envoy, haa 
the mistake not been discovered. Egmont sailed up the Thames, 
and went ashore at Tower Wharf, on the second of January, 1554. 
Ho was received with all honour by Lord William Howard and 
several of the great English nobles, and escorted in much state 
to Westminster, where his table was Supplied at the charge of 
the city. Gardiner entertained the emDassy at a sumptuous 
banquet ; and the next day Egmont and his retinue proceeded 
to Hampton Court, “ where they had great cheer,*’ says an old 
chronicler, “ and hunted the deer, and were so peedy of their 
destruction, that they gave them not fair play tor their lives ; 
for,” as he peevishly ooinplains, ” they killed rag and tag, with 
hands and swords.” (3) 

On the twelfth, the Flemish count was presented to the queen, 
and tendered her proposals of marriage in behalf of Prince 
Philip. Mary, wdio probably thought she had made advances 

* 1) “ Qu’elle tenoit de Dicu la couroime de son royaulme, ct queen luy seul 
psperoit se conseiller de chot.e bi importante.” — Amba^sades do Noailles 
toni. ii. p, 269 . 

'‘■i) 1.0 dit lieutenant a fait fondre quatre mil escuz pour cbsdneii, ct les 

autres mil se repartiront A arg;qnt, comme I’on trou»era mieulx conve^.”— 
Keiiard, ap. Tytler, Edward VI. and Mary, vol. ii. p. 325. 

a<) Strype, Memorials, vol. iii. pp, 68, 69 ; llulinsbedf Chronicles (London 
ISOK;, vol. iv. i>i>. 10 , 34, 41. 
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enough, -now assumed a more reserved air. It was not for a 
maiden queen/* she said, “ thus publicly to enter on so delicate 
a subject as her own marriafge. This would be better done by 
her ministers, to whom she would refer him. But this she 
would have him understand,** she added, as she cast her eyes 
on the ring on lier finger, “ her realm was her first husband, 
and none otner should induce her to violate the oath which she 
had pledged at her coronation.** ^ 

Notwithstanding this prudery of ^fary, she had already 
manifested such a prepossession for her intended lord as to 
attract the notice of her courtiers, one of whom refers it to the 
influence of a portrait of Philip, of which she had become 
“ greatly enamoured.” That such a picture was sent to her 
appears from a letter of PhiliD*s aunt, the regent of the 
Netherlands, in W’hich she tells the English queen that she has 
sent her a portrait of the prince from the pencil of Titian, 
which she was to return s. soon as she was in possession of 
the living original. It had been taken some three years 
before, she said, “ and was esteemed a good likeness, though 
it would be necessary, as in the case of other portraits by 
this master, to look at it from a distance in order to see the 
re8emblance.**(2) ^ ^ \ 

The marriage treaty was drawn up with great circumspec- 
tion, under the chancellor’s direction. It will be necessary to 
notice on^ the most important provisions. It was stipulated 
that Philip should respect the laws of England, ana leave 
every man in the full enjoyment of his rights and immunities. 
The power of conferring titles, honours, emoluments, and 
ofiices of every description, was to be reserved to the queen. 
Foreigners were to be excluded from office. The issue of the 
marriage^ if a souj was to succeed to the English crown and to 
the Spanish possessions in Burgundy and the Low Countries. 
But in case of the death of Don Carlos, Philip’s son, the issue 
of the present marriage was to receive, in addition to the former 
inherilanoe, Spain and her dependencies. The queen was never 
to leave her own kingdom without her express desire. Her 
children were not to be taken, out of it without the consent 
of the nobles. In case of Mary’s death, Philip was not to claim 
the right of taking part in the goveniment of the country. 
Further, it was provided that Philip should not entangle the 
nation in his wars with France, but should strive to maintain 

(1) Strype (Memorials, vol. Hi. p. 196), yrho quotes a passagfe from a MS. of 
Sir llionias Smith, Utc applicatlun of which, though the queen’s name is 
omitted, cannot lie mistaken. 

(2) ** Si cst-ce qu*cUe verra assez par icclle sa resemblance, la voyant h son 
lour et de loing, comme sont toutes pometures dudict ntian que de pr^s ne se 
recoiignoisscnt.”— Marie, Relnc de Honpriei ^ rkmbossodeur Rcnard, No- 
vembre 19, ia 53 , Papiers d’Etat de Granvelle, tom. iv. p. iso. 

It may be Iitun a co^y of this portrait that the cug^ravin^ was made which 
U prdlxed to this work. 
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the same amicable relations that now subsisted between the two 
countries. (1) 

Such were the cautious stipulations of this treaty, which had 
more the aspect of a treaty for defence against an enemy than 
a marriage contract. The instrument was worded with a care 
that reilected credit on the sagacity of its framers. All was 
done that parchment could do to secure the indepepdenoe of the 
crown, as well as the liberties of the people. “ But if the bond 
be violated,** asked one of the parliamentary speakers on the 
occasion, “who is there to sue the bond?** Every reflecting 
jiinglishman must have felt the inefficaoy of any guaranty that 
could bo extorted from Philip, who, o*ace united to Mary, 
would And little difficulty in persuading a fond and obedient 
wife to sanction his own policy, prejudicial though it might be 
to the true interests of the kingdom. 

No sooner was the marriage treaty made public, than the 
popular discontent, before partially disclosed, showed itself 
openly throughout the country. Placards were put up, lam- 
poons were written, reviling the queen’s ministers and ridi- 
culing the Spaniards ; ominous voices “Were heard from old 
dilapidated buildings, boding the ruin of the monarchy. Even 
the children became infected with the passions of their fathers. 
Games were played in which the En&iish were represented con- 
tending with the Spaniards ; and in one of these an unlucky 
urchin, who played the part of Philip, narrowly escaped with 
his life from the hands of his exasperated comrades, (2) 

But something more serious than child’s play showed itself, 
in three several insurrections which broke out in different 
quarter-s of the kingdom. The most formidable of them was 
the one led by Sir Thomas Wyatt, son of the celebrated poet of 
that name. It soon gathered head, and the number of the insur- 
gents was greatly augmented by the accession of a considerable 
body of the royal forces, who deserted their colours, and joined 
the verv men against whom they had been sent. Thus strength- 
ened, Wyatt marched on London. All there wore filled with 
consternation,— all but their intrepid queen, who showed as 
much self-possession and indifference to danger as if it were only 
an ordinary riot. • 

Proceeding at once into the city, she met the people at 
Guildhall, and made them a spirited address, which has been 
preserved in the pages of Holinshed. It concludes in the 
following bold strain, containing an allusion to the cause of the 
difficulties: — “And certainly, if I did either know or think 
that this marriage should either turn to the danger or loss of 
any of you, my loving subjects, or to the detriment or impair- 

(I) See the treaty In Rrjner, Fcedera, vol. xv. p. 377 . 

02) ** Par li,” a<}d» Noaules. ^ho tell* the story, “ voos pouve* veoir comma 
le prince d’Espagne sera le blen vena cn ce pays, puiBOue les ciifans Ic loffcnt 
Bu gibet.”— Ambassade® dc Noailles, tom, iii. p. 130. * 
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ing of any part or parcel of the royal estate of this realm of 
England, I would never consent thereunto, neither would I ever 
marry while I lived. And on the word of a queen, I promise 
and assure you that, if it shall not probably appear before the 
nobility and commons in the high court of rarliament, that 
this marriage shall be for the singular benefit and commodity of 
of all the whole realm, that then I will abstain, not only from 
this marriage, but also from any other whereof peril may ensue 
to this most noble realm. Wherpfbre now, as good and faithful 
subjects, pluck up your hearts, and, like true men, stand fast 
with your lawful prince against these rebels, both our enemies 
and yours, and fear tl>em not ; for I assure you that I fear them 
nothing at all ! ”(1) The courageous spirit^of their queen com- 
municated itself to her audience, and in a few hours twenty 
thousand citizens enrolled themselves under the royal banner. 

Meanwhile, the rebel force continued its march, and reports 
soon came that Wyatt was on the opposite bank of the Thames ; 
then, that he had crossed the river. Soon his presence was 
announced by the fliglit of a good number of the royalists, 
among whom was Courtenay, who rode off before the enemy 
at a speed that did little credit to his valour. All was now 
confusion again. The lords and ladies in attcndaime feathered 
round the queen at Whitehall, as if to seek suppOTt from her 
more masculine nature. Her ministers went down on their 
knees, to implore her to take refuge in the Tower, os the only 
place of safety. Mary smiled with contempt at the pusillani- 
mous proposal, and resolved to remain where she was, and abide 
the issue. 

It was not long in coming. Wyatt penetrated as far as 
Ludgate, with desperate courage, hut was not well seconded by 
his followers. The few who proved faithful were surrounded 
and overwhelmed ' by numbers. Wyatt was made prisoner, 
and the whole rebel ront discomfited and dispersed. By this 
triumph over her enemies, Mary was seated more strongly 
than ever on the throne. Henceforward the Spanish match did 
not meet with opposition from the people any more than from 
the Parliament. 

Still the emperor, after this serious demonstration of hostility 
to his son, felt a natural disquietude in reg^d to his personal 
safety, which made him desirous of obtaining some positive 
guaranty before trusting him among the turbulent islanders. 
He wrote to his amba.ssador to require such security from the 
government : but no better could be given than the royal pro- 
mise that every’thing should be \ione to insure the prince’s 
safety, lienard wp much j)erplexed. He felt the responsibility 
of his own position. He declined to pledge himself for the 
quiet deportment of tlie English ; but hej-hought matters had 

(1 ) Hotinstaed, vol. ir, p. ifl. — The accoants of tliis insurrection are familiar to 
fhe BofUjih reader, as ifhen, at mure mr less length, in e^ery history of the period. 
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already g:one too far to leave it in the power of Spain to recede. 
He wrote, mureover, both to Charles and to Philip, recommend- 
ing that the prince should not biAiig over *vith him a larger 
retinue of Spaniards than was necessary, and that the wuves of 
his nobles — for he seems to have regarded the sex as the source 
of evil — should not accompany tliem.(l) Above all, he urged 
Philip and his followers to lay aside the Castilian hauteui\ and 
to substitute the conciliatory manners, which mifeht disarm the 
jealousy of the English. (2) 


CHAPTEE IV. 

ElfGLISH ALLIANCE. 

1554, i555, 

Mary’s betrothal— Joanna, Regrent of Castile— Philip embarks for Engrland— His 
splendid Reception — Marriage of Philip and Mary — Royal Entertainments — 
Philip’s Influence — The Catholic Church restored— Philip’s Departure. 

In the *month of March, 1554,* Count Egmont arrived in 
England, on a second embassy, for the purpose of exchanging 
the ratifications of the marriage treaty. He came in the same 
state as before, and was received by the queen in^tho presenoo 
of her council. The ceremony was conducted witli great solem- 
nity. Mary, kneeling down, called God to witness, that, in con- 
tracting this marriage, she had been influenced by no motive of 
a carnal or worldly nature, but by the desire of securing the 
welfare and tranquillity of the kingdom. To her kingdom her 
faith had first been plighted ; and she ■hoped that Heaven 
would give her strength to maintain inviolate the oath she had 
taken at her coronation. 

Tliis slie said with so much grace, that the bystanders, savs 
Ptcnard, — who w’as one of them, — were all moved to tears. The 
ratifications were then exchanged, and the oaths taken, in pre- 
sence of, the host, by the representatives of Spain and England ; 
wdien Mary, again "kneeling, called on those present to unite 
with her in prayer to the Almighty, that he would enable her 
faithfully to keep the articles of the treaty, and would make her 
marriage a happy one. * 

(n “L’on a Mcript d’Espairac que plusienrs sieurs delibcroleiit amcner 
leurs femmes avec calx pardci?if. Si ainsi est, vostre Mai'istiS pourra preveolr 
img grand tlcsurdre en oeste court.”— Reuaitl, ap. Tytlcr, J^ward VI. and 
Mary, vol. ii. p, 351. 

(2) Seulleincnt sera requis que les Espaignolcz qul suyrront vostre 
Altcze comiK)rtent Mis fagons de fair© des Angloys, et soient modestes, 
coiuians que vostre Altcze lbs alcarasscra par son humanity costumicre.”— 
Ibui. 0. 335. « 
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Count Egmont then presented to the queen a diamond ring 
■which the emperor had sent her. Mary, putting it on her 
finger, showed it to the company ; “ and assuredly,” exclaims 
the Spanish minister, “ the jewel was a precious one, and well 
worthy of admiration.” Egmont, before departing for Spain, 
inquired of Mary whether she would intrust him with any 
message to Prince Philip. The queen replied, that “ he might 
tender to the prince her most aflectionate regards, and assure 
him that she should be always ready to vie with him in such 
offices of kindness as became a loving and obedient wife.” 
When asked if she would write to him, she answered, “Not till 
he had begun the correspondence.”(l) 

This lets us into the Knowledgf* of a liLtle fact, very signifi- 
cant ; up to this time Philip had neither wi\tten, nor so much 
as sent a single token of regard to his mistress. All this had 
been left to his father. Charles had arranged the marriage, had 
wooed the bride, had won over her principal advisers, — in 
short, had done all the courtship. Indeed, the inclinations of 
Philip, it is said, had taken another direction, and he w'ould 
have preferred the hand of his royal kinswoman, Mary of 
Portugal. (2) However this may be, it is not probable that he 
felt any great satisfaction in the prospect of being united to a 
woman who was eleven years older than himself, aftd whose 
personal charms, whatever they might once have been, had long 
since faded, under the eflects of disease and a constitutional 
melancholy. But he loved power ; and whatever scruples ho 
might have entertained on his own account were silenced before 
the wishes of his father. (3) “Like another Isaac,” exclaims 
Sandoval, in admiration of his conduct, “ ho sacrificed himself 
on the altar of filial duty.” (4) The same implicit deference 

(1) The particulara of#this interview are taken from one of Renard’s 
despatches to the emperor, dated March 8, 1554, ap. Tytler, Eiifcland under 
the Reipns of Edward VI. and Mary (vol. ii. pp. .326— 329;, ~a work in which 
the author, by the pubheation of ori^ual documents, and ins own sagacious 
commentary, has done much for tlie illustration of this tmrtion of Engrlish 
liistory. 

(2) FJorez, Reynas Catholicas, tom. ii. p. 890. 

(3; Philip would Imvc prcfcrre<i that Charles should carry out his original 
design, by taking- M^y for his own wile, ^ut he acquiesced without a mur- 
mur in the choice his father made for him. Mifrnct quotes a passagre from a 
letter id Philip to the emperor on this subject, which shows him to have 
been a pattern of filial obedience. The letter is copied by Gonzales, in his 
unpublished work, Rctiro y Estancia de Carlos Quintu : — “ Y que pues piensan 
jaroiKiner su matrimonio con Vucstra Magestad, hallandose en disposicioii para 
ello, c»to sena lo mas acertado. Pero cn caso que Vucstra Magesta(Le.sta 
jtn to que me escribe y le parecicre tratar de lo que & mi toca, ya Vucstra 
Mi^restad sabc que, coino tan obedieute hyo, Ro he tener mas voiuutad que in 
suya ; cuanto mas sjendo este neg-odo de importancia y calidad que es. Y asi 
me ha parccido remitirio 4 Vucstra Magestad para que en todo haya to que le 
porecM, y fbere stTvido.”— Mig^ict, Charles-Quint, p. ;6. 

(41 ** Hljfo cn esto to que un Isaac dexoiidose sr'riflcar por hazer la 
Toluntod de su padre, y par el bleu de la Iglesia.*’— Sandoval, Hist, de 
Carlos V., tom ii. p. 55;. ^ 
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wlilcli Philip showed his Mher in this d^lioate matter, he after- 
wards, under similar circumstances, received from his own 

son . 

After the marriage articles had been ratified, Philip sent a 
present of a mamificent jewel to the English queen, bv a 
bpauish noble of high rank, the Marquis de las Navas. (1) The 
marquis, who crossed from Biscay with a squadron of four ships, 
lauded at Plymouth, and, as he journeyed toward! London, was 
met by the young Lord Herbq^t, son of the earl of Pembroke, 
who conducted him with an escort of four hundred mounted 
geutlemcn, to his family seat in Wiltshire. “ And as they rode 
together to Wilton,” says Lojd Edmumi Dudley, one of tho 
party, ** there were certain c(Wses at the hare, which was so 
pleasant that the iharquis much delighted in finding the course 
so readily appointed. As for the marguis*s great cheer, as well 
that night at supper as otherwise at his breakfast the next day, 
surely it was so abundant, that it was not a little marvel to con- 
sider that so great a preparation iould be made in so small a 

warning Surely it was not a little comfort to my heart 

to sec all things so honourably used for the honour and service 
of the queen’s majesty.”(2) 

Meanwhile, Philip was making his arrangements for leaving 
Spain, and providing a government ^or the country during his 
absence. It was decided by the emperor to intrust the regency 
10 his daughter, tho Princess Joanna. She was eight yea^^s 
younger than Philip, About eighteen months before, she had 
gone to Portugjal as the bride of the heir of that kingdom. But 
the fair promise afforded by tins union was blasted by tho 
untimely death of her consort, which took place on the second of 
January, 1554. Three weeks afterwards, the unhappy widow 
gave birth to a son, the famous Don Sebastian, whose Quixotic 
adventures have given him a wider celebrity than is enjoyed by 
many a wiser sovereign. After the cruel calamity wnich had 
befallen her, it was not without an effort that Joanna resigned 
herself to her father’s wishes, and consented to enter on the 
duties of public life. In July, she quitted Lisbon,— the scene 
of early joys, and of hopes for ever blighted,— and, amidst the 
regrets of the whole court, returned under a princely escort, to 

Cl) A ftingrle diamond In the ornament which Philip sent his queen was 
valued at eighty thousand crowns. “ Una joya que don Filipe le cnbiaba, en 
quo avia uu diamante de valor de ochenta mil escudos.** — Cabrera, Filtpe 
l^'BTundo, lib. i. cap. 4. 

f 2 ) mtter of JU>rd Edmund Dud)^ to the Lords of the Council, MS. This 
document, with other MSS. rclat&g to this period, was Icindlj' furnished to 
me by the late lamented Mr. Tytle?, who copied them from the originals in the 
btate Paper Office, 

Tlic young Lord Herbert mentioned in the text, became afterwards that earl 

Pembroke who married for his second wife the celebrated sister of Sir 
Philip Sidney, to whomffie dedicated the “ Arcadia,**— less celebrated, per- 
haps, from this dedication, than from the epitaph on her monument, by Ben 
Jon&on, in SaUsbury Cathedral. * 
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'Castile. She was received on the borders by the king:, her 
brother, who conducted her to Yalladolid. Here she was in- 
stalled, with due solemnity, in her office of regent. A council of 
state was associated with her in the government. It consisted 
of j>ersons of the highest consideration, with the archbishop of 
Seville at their head. By this body Joanna was to be adyised, 
und indeed to^be guided in all matters of moment. Philip, on 
his departure, left his sister nn ample letter of instructions as to 
the jpolicy to be pursued by th© administration, especially in 
affairs of religion.(l) 

Joanna seems to have been a woman of discretion and virtue, 
-qualities which belonged to lift females of her line. She was 
liberal in her benefactions to Events and colleges ; and their 
cloistered inmates showed their gratitude oy the most lavish 
testimony to her deserts. She had one rather singular practice : 
she was in the habit of dropping her veil, when giving audience 
to foreign ambassadors. To prevent all doubts as to her per- 
sonal identity, she began ttie audience by raising her veil, 
saying, “ Am I not the princess She then again covered her 
face, and the conference was continued without her further 
exposing her features. “ It was not necessary,** says her 
biographer, in an accommodating spirit, “to have the face 
iincovered in order to hefir.**(2) Perhaps Joanna considered 
this reserve as suited to the season of her mourning, intending 
it as a mark of respect to the memory of her deceased lord. In 
any other -^ew, we might suspect that there entered into her 
•constitution a vein of tne same madness which darkened so large 
a part of the life of her grandmother and namesake, Joanna of 
Castile. 

Before leaving Yalladolid, Philip formed a separate esta- 
blishment for his ^on, Don Carlos, and placed his education 
under the care of a preceptor, Luis de Yives, a scholar not to be 
confounded with his namesake, the learned tutor of Mary of 
England. Having completed his arrangements, Philip set out 
for the place of his embarkation in the north. At Compostella 
3ie passed some days, offering up his devotions to the tutelar 
naint of Spain, whoso shrine, throughout the Middle Ages, had 
been the most popular resort of pilgrims from the western parts 
of Christendom. 

While at Compostella, Philip subscribed the marriage treaty, 
which had been brought over from England by the earl. of 
•Bedford. He then protjeeded to Corunna, where a fleet of more 

(1) Cabrera, Fillpe Seffiuido, lib. i. ca$). 4.— Florez, Rc)Tias Catholicas, 
tom. ii. p. 873.-*-Mcniorial dea Voyajres du lloi, MS. 

(3) “ Y prevenkla de qae kw Embtdadores se quejaban, pretextando que no 
stttoiati «l hablaban <Mn la Princesa; lerantaba el manto lU empezar la 
Aodienda, preiRtmtando i Sttp la PrinruMa ? y en oyendo resq>onder que si ; 
▼olvla A echarwc el veto, ct>mio que ya cc.<^saba 3 I incmiveniente de ipwirar con 
qoien haUalMOi, y que para ver no necessitaba tener la cara descubierta.” 
—Floret, Eeyiias Cathoiicas, torn. ii. p, 873. 
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than a hundred sail was riding at an dior, in readiness to receive 
him. It was commanded by the admiral of Castile, and bad on 
boarfi, besides its complement of seamen, four thousand of the 
best troops of 8pain. On the eleventh of July, Philip embarked, 
with his numerous retinue, in which, together with the FJemish 
counts Egraont and Hoome, were to be seen the dukes of Alva 
and Medina CojU, the prince of Eboll, — ^i^^ short, ^e flower of the 
Castilian nobility. They camo attoded by their wives and 
vassals, minstrels and mumv'.ers, and a host of idle followers, to 
add to the splendour of the pageant and do honour to their royal 
inastci. Yet the Snanish ambassador at London had expressly 
recommended to PniJip that^his courtiers should leave their 
ladies at home, and should come in as simple guise as possible, 
so as not to arouse the jealousy of the Engiish.U) 

After a pleasant run of a few days, the Spanish squadron 
came in sight of the combined fleets of England and Elanders, 
under the command of the Lord Admiral Howard, who was cruising 
in the Channel in order to meet &ie prince and convoy him to the 
English shore. The admiral seems to have been a blunt sort of 
man, who spoke his mind with more candbnr than courtesy. He 
greatly offended the Flemings by comparing their ships to 
muscle-shells. (2) He is even said to have lired a gun as he 
approached Philip’s squadron, in order to compel it to lower its 
topsails in acknowledgment of the supremacy of the English 
in the “ narrow seas.” But this is probably the patriotic vaunt 
of an English writer, since it is scarcely possible thajtthe haughty 
iSpaniard of that day would have made such a concession, and 
still less so that the British commander would have been so dis- 
courteous as to exact it on this occasion. 

Cn the nineteenth of July, the fleets came to anchor in the port 
of Southampton. A number of barges were soon seen pushing 
off from the shore ; one of which, protected by a rich awning ana 
superbly lined with cloth of gold, was manned by sailors, whoso 
dros.s of white and green intimated the royal livery. It was the 
queeii’s barge, intended for Philip ; while the other boats, all 
gaily ornamented, received his nobles and their retinues. 

The Spanish prince was welcomed, on landing, by a goodly 
company of English lords, assembled to pay lam their obei- 
Kauce. The earl of Arundel presented him, in the queen’s 
name, with the splendid insignia of the order of the Garter, (3) 

(1^ Letter of Bedford and Fitzwaters to the Council, ap. Tytlcr, Edward W. 
and Hary, voL ii. p. 410.— Cabrera, Filipc Segondo, lib. i. cap. 4, 6.— Seiiul- 
vi'dre Opera, vol. ii. pp. 496, 407# 

“ n appcdle Ics navircs de la flotte dc vo«tre Majesty coquUles dc moulcs, 
€t plusieurs aemblables particularitez.** — Letter of Renard, ap. Tytler, Ed- 
ward VI. and Mary, vol. ii. p. 414. 

(3) “ L’ordre de li^aretiere, que la Royne et Ics Chevaliers ont concludz 
luy dornicr j et en a fait fair# une la Roync, qu’est estim6e sept Ott hnict roll 
escuz, et joinctemeut fait fairc plusieurs riches ha^lemens pour eon Altese.** 
— Ibid. p. 416. • 
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Philip’s dress, as usual, was of plain black velvet, with a berret 
capj ornamented, after the fashion of the time, with cold 
chains. By Mary’s orders, a spirited Andalusian jennet had 
been provided for him, which the prince instantly mounted. 
He was a good rider, and pleased the people by his courteous 
bearing, and the graceful manner in which he managed his 
horse. 

The royal procession then moved forward to the ancient 
church of the Holy Rood, wherc^ mass was said, and thanks 
were oftered up for their prosperous voyage. Philip, after this, 
repaired to the quarters assigned to him during his stay in the 
town. They were sumptuously fitted up, and the walls of the 
principal apartment hung with arras, coi^emorating the 
doin^ of that royal polemic, Henry the Eighth. Among other 
inscriptions in honour of him might be seen one proclaiming 
him Head of the Church,” and “ Defender of the Faith ; ” — 
words which, as they were probably in Latin, could not have 
been lost on the Spaniards. (!) • 

The news of Philip’s landing was received in London with 
every demonstration of joy. Guns were tired, bells were rung, 
processions were made to the churches, bonfires were lighted 
in all the principal streets, tables were spread in the squares, 
laden with good cheer, and wine and ale flowed freely as water 
for all comers. (2) In short, the city gave itself up to a general 
jubilee, as if it were celebrating some victorious monarch 
returned to his dominions, and not the man whose name had 
lately been the object of such general execration. Mary gave 
instant orders that the nobles of her court should hold them- 
selves in readiness to accompany her to Winchester, where she 
was to receive the prince ; and on the twenty-first of July she 
made her entry, in great state, into that capital, and established 
her residence at the episcopal palace. 

During the few days that Philip stayed at Southampton, he 
rode constantly abroad, and showed himself frequently to the 
people. The information he had received, before his voyage, 
of the state of public feeling, had suggested to him some 
natural apprehensions for his safety. He seems to have re- 
solved, from the first, therefore, to.aaopt such a condescending, 
and indeed afl'ahle demeanour, as would disarm the jealousy of 
the English, and if possible conciliate their ^od-wiU. In this 
he appears to have been very successful, although some of tho 
more haughty of the aristocracy did take exception at his 
neglecting to raise his cap to them. That he should have#im- 

(1) Salaiuir Mendoza, Monarquia do Esitana (Madrid, 1770), tom. ii. 

p. ns.— “Ambassatles de Noaillos, ^m. iii. pp. 283 — 286 . — Sepulvcdse Opera, 
voi. il, p. 498 — Cabrm, Wlipe Sogundo, lib. i. cap Vitadi lUippo II., 

tom. i. p. 281 .— Holinshcd, vol. iv. p. 57.— iMemtrial des Voyages da 
Roi. MS. 

(2) Stxypo, Memoriatz, Ui. pp. 127, 123. 
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posed the degree of restraint which he seems to have done on 
the indulgence of his natural disposition, in good proof of the 
strength of his apprehensions. (1) 

The favour which Philip showed the English gave umbrage 
to his own nobles. They were still more disgusted bjr tJie 
rigid interpretation of one of the marriage articles, by which 
some hundreds of their attendants were prohibit^, as foreigners, 
from landing, or, after landing, were compelled to re-embark, 
and return to Spain. (2) Wnenever Philip went abroad he was 
accompanied by Englishmen. IIo was served by Englishmen 
at his meals. He breakfasted and cUned in public, — a thing^ 
but little to his taste. He drank heal^s, after the manner of 
the ]'"nglish, and encouraged his Spanish followers to imitate 
his example, as he quaffed the strong ale of the country. (S) 

On the twenty-third of the month, the earl of Pemoroke 
arrived with a 'brilliant company of two hundred mounted 
gentlemen, to escort the princft, to Winchester. He was at- 
tended, moreover, by a body of English archers, whose tunics 
of yellow cloth, striped with bars of red tel vet, displayed the 
gaudy -coloured livery of the house of Aragon. The day was 
uiipropitious : the ram fell heavily, in such torrents as might 
have cooled the enthusiasm of a n^re ardent lover than Philip. 
Put he was too gallant a cavalier to be daunted by the elements. 
The distance, not great in itself, was to be travelled on horseback 
— the usual mode of conveyance at a time when roads were 
scarcely practicable for carriages. * 

Philip and his retinue had not proceeded far, when they were 
encountered by a cavalier, riding at full speed, and bringing 
with him a rmg which Mary had sent her lover, with the 
request that he would not expose himself to the weather, but 
postpone his departure to the following day. The prince, not 
understanding the messenger, who spoke in English, and sus- 
pecting that it was intended by Mary to warn him of some 
danger in his path, instant^ drew up by the road-side, and 
took counsel with Aiva and Egmont as to what was to be done. 
One of the courtiers, who perceived his embarravssment, rode up 

(i) The change in Philip’s manners seems to have attracted greneral atten- 
tion. We find Wotton, the ambassador at the French court, ejieaking in one 
ot his letters of the report of it, as having: reached his ears in Paris.— Wotton 
to Sir W. Petre, August 10, 1654, MS. 

(2} According: to Noallles, Pliilip forbade the Spaniards to leave their ships, 
on pain of being hanged when they set foot on shore. This was enforcing 
the provisions of the maniage treaty m rigueur. •* Apres que Icdict prince fust 
dcftcendu, il Act crier et comm6\fida aux Espaignols que chase un se retirast en 
son navirc et que snr la peyne d’estre pendn, uul ne descendist k terre,” — 
Ambassadcs de Noailles, tom. iii. p, 287. 

(0) Lcti Vita di Filippo II., tom i. pp. 231, 232. 

Lors il appella les seigneurs Esp^nols qui estolent pros de luy ct leur 
diet qu’il falloit deso^hais qpblicr toutes les coustumes d’Espaigneetvifvredc 
t(>us pometsa I’Angloise, i quoy il voullolt bicn commancer et leur monstrer le 
ebemin, puis se fist apporter dc la biere de laqnellt il beat.”— Ambassades da 
Koollles, tom. iU. p. 287, • 
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and acquainted tlie prince with the real purport of the message. 
Eelieved of his alarm, Philip no longer hesitated, but with his 
red felt cloak ^^pped closely about him, and a broad beaver 
slouched over his eyes, manfully pushed forward, in spite of the 
tempest. 

As he advanced, his retinue received continual accessions 
from Idle neighbouring gentry and yeomanry, until it amounted 
to some thousands before he reached Winchester. It was late 
in the afternoon when the caval&de, soiled with travel, and 
thoroughly drenched with ram, arrived before the gates of the 
city. The mayor and aldermen, dressed in their robes of scarlet, 
came to welcome the pVince, and, presenting the keys of the 
citv» conducted him to his quarters. ® 

That evening, Philip had his lirst interview with Mary. It 
was private, and he was taken to her residence by the chan- 
cellor, Gardiner, bishop of Winchester. The royal pair passed 
an hour or more together ; and, as Mary spoke the Castilian 
fluently, the interview must have been spared much of the 
embarrassment that would otherwise have attended it.(ll 

On the following day the parties met in public. Philip was 
attended by the principal persons of his suite, of both sexes; 
and as the procession, making a goodly show, passed tlirough 
the streets on foot, the minstrelsy played before them till they 
reached the royal residence. The reception-room was the great 
hall of the palace. Mary, stepping forward to receive her 
betrothed, saluted him with a loving kiss before aU the com- 
pany. She then conducted him to a sort of throne, where she 
took her seat by his side, under a stately canopy. They 
remained there for an hour or more, conversing together, while 
their courtiers liad leisure to bee^'me aenuainted with one 
another, and to hud ample food, doubtless, for future criticism, 
in the peculiarities of national costume and manners. Kotwith- 
standing the Spanish blood in Mary*s veins, tlie liigher circles 
of Spain and England had personally almost as little intercourse 
witn one another at that period as England and Japan have at 
the present. 

The tmsuing day, the festival of St. James, the patron saint 
of Spain, was the one appointed for the marriage, i^hilip 
exchanged bis usual simple dress for the bridal vestments 
provided for him by his mistress. They were of spotless white, 
as the reporter is careful to inform us, satin and cloth of gold, 
thickly powdered with pearls and precious stones. Eound liis 
neck he wore the superb collar of tfe Golden Fleece, the famous 

(l) According to Sepulveda, Philip gave a most lil>eTal constnaction to the 
Knf^h custom of salutatjtou, kissing not only his betrothed, but all tlvc lathes 
in waiting:, matrons and tnaideus, without distinction, v intra eedcs progres- 
som salutmis Britamiico nuu-e suaviavit ; habiUKjue longiore ct jucundibsimo 
culloquio, Philippas luatrcnas etiain et Regias virgines sigrillatun balutat 
OKculaturque.*' — Sepulveda; Oj,H.*ra, vol. i^p. 4P9. 
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Burgundian order ; while the brilliant riband below his knee 
served as the badge of the no less illustrious order of the Gai'ter. 
He wont on foot to the cathedral, attended by all his nobles, 
vying with one another in the ostentatious splendour of their 
retinues. 

Half an hour olapacd before Philip W5’8 joined by the queen 
at the entrance of the cathedral. Mary was expounded by 
the lords and *udies of her court. Her dress, of white saHn 
and cloth of gold, liJte his o\yn, was studded and fringed with 
dianiords of inestimable price, some of them, doubtless, the gift 
of which he had sent to her by the hands of ^ the prince 

of Eboli, soon after his landing. • Her bright red slippers, and 
her mantle of black velvet, formed a contrast to the rest of her 
apparel, and, for a bridal costume, would hardly suit the taste 
ot the present day. The royal party then moved up the nave 
of the cathedral, and were received in the choir by the bishop 
of Winchester, supported by the .^reat prelates of the English 
Ohurcli. The greatest of all, Cranmer, the pidmate of all 
England, wdio should have performed the ceremony, was absent 
— in disgract', and a prisoner. 

Philip and Mary took their seats under a royal canopy, with 
an altar between them. The que^ was surrounded by the 
ladies of her court, whose beauty, says an Italian writer,, 
acquired additional lustre by contrast with the shadowy com- 
plexions of the south. (1) The aisles and spacious galleries were 
crowded with spectators of eveiy degree, drawn tb^ether from 
the most distant quarters to witness the ceremony. 

The silence was broken by Figueroa, one oi’ the imperial 
council, who read aloud an instrument of the emperor, Charles 
the Fifth. It stated that this marriage had been of his own 
seeking ; and he was desirous that his beloved son should enter 
into it in a manner suitable to his own expectations and tha 
dignity of his illustrious consort. He therefore resigned to him 
his entire right and sovereignty over the kingdom of Naples and 
the duchy of Milan. The rank of the parties would thus be 
equal, and Mary, instead of giving her hand to a subject, would 
wed a sovereign like herself. 

Some embarrassment occurred as to the person who should 
give the queen away, a part of the ceremony not provided for. 
After a brief conference, it was removed by the marquis of 
Manchester and the earls of Pembroke and Derby, who took it 
on themselves to give her away in the name of the whole realm ; 
at which the multitude raksed a shout that made the old walls 
of the cathedral ring again. The marriage -service was then 

“Poco dope coroparve ancora la Regina pomposamente Tejistlta^rilucendo- 
datntte le para inretloilsaime fjemme, accompafnata da tante e cosi IjcUc 
Pnuckpesse, che pareva ivi ridMta quasi tutta la bellezza del mondo, ondc g:li 
bpaRTioli servivano con il loro (Kivastro, trA tanti 9 »li, come ombre.**— Lett,. 
Vita di Filippo II., tom. 1. p. 232 . 
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concluded by the bishop of Winchester. Philip and Mary 
resumed their seats, and mass was performed : when the bride- 
^oom, rising, gave his consort the “ kiss of peace,” according 
to the custom of the time. The whole ceremony occupied nearly 
four hours. At the close of it, Philip, taking Mary by the 
hand, led her from the church. The royal couple wxre followed 
by the long Istain of prelates and nobles, and w'cre preceded by 
the earls of Pembroke and Derby, each bearing aloft a naked 
sword, the symbol of sovereign^. The effect of the spectacle 
was heightened by the various costumes of the two nations, the 
richly -tinted and picturesque dresses of the Spaniards, and the 
solid magnificence of the English and Flemings, mingling 
together in gay confusion. The glittering procession moved 
slowly on, to the blithe sounds of festal music, while the air was 
rent with the loyal acclamations of the popixlace, delighted, as 
u»ual, with the splendour of the pageant. 

In the great hall of the epipcopal palace, a sumptuous banquet 
was prepared for the whole company. At one end of the apart- 
ment was a dais, on which, under a superb canopy, a table was 
set for the king and queen; and a third seat was added for 
Bishop Gardiner, the only one of the great lords who was 
admitted to the distinction of dining with royalty. 

Below the dais, the tables were set on either side through the 
whole length of the hall, for the English and Spanish nobles, 
all arranged — a perilous point of etiquette— with duo regard to 
their relative rank. The royal teble was covered with dishes 
of gold. A spacious beaufet, rising to the height of eight 
stages, or shelves, and filled with a profusion of gold and silver 
vessels, somewhat ostentatiously displayed the magnificence of 
the prelate, or of his sovereipn. Yet this ostentation was rather 
Spanish than English : ana was one of the forms in which the 
Castilian grandee lovea to display his opulence, (l) 

At the bottom of the hall was an orchestra, occupied by a 
band of excellent performers, who enlivened the repast by their 
music. But the most interesting part of the show was that of 
the Winchester boys, some of whom were permitted to enter 
the presence, and recite in Latin their epithalamiums in honour 
of the royal nuptials, for which they received a handsome 
guerdon from the queen. 

After the banquet came the ball, at which, if we are to take 
an old English authority, “ the Spaniards were greatly out of 
ooimtenance when they saw the English so far excel them.” (2) 
This seems somewhat strange, considering that dancing is, ana 

(l) The sideboanl of the duke of Albuquerque, who died about the middle of 
the leveuteenth ceutary, was mounted by forty silver ladders ! And when he 
4led, weeks were occupied in making: out the inl«ntnry of the jfold and 
dlvtflf vessels. See Dunlop's Memoirs of Si>ain during the Reigns of Philip IV. 
4k&d Charles II. (Edinbu];; 3 :h, 1S34). vol. i. p. 384. 

(8) Strype, Meioonals, vol. ili. p. 130. 
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always has be tho uational pastime of Spain. Dancinff is to 
the Spaniard what mnsio is to the IlAiian— tho very condition 
of his social existence. (1) It did not continue late on the 
present occasion, and, at the temperate hour of nine, the bridal 
lestiv^ities closed for the evening. (2) 

Philip and Mary passed a few days in this merry way of life, 
at Winchester, whence they removed, with tl^ir court, to 
Windsor. Here a chapter of the order of the Harter was held, 
for the purpose of insLalling KSng Philip. The herald, on this 
(»ccasion, ventured to take down the arms of England, and 
substitute those of Spain, in honour of the new sovereign — an 
act of deference which roused the indigflation of the English 
lords, who straightway compelled the functionary to restore the 
national escutcheon to its proper place. (3) 

On tlie twenty-eighth of August, Philip and Mary made their 
public entry into London. They rode in on horseback, passing 
through the borough of Southwark, across London Bridge, 
Every preparation was made by the ic yal citizens to give them 
atsuitable reception. The columns of the buildings were les- 
tooued with flowers, triumphal arches spanned the streets, the 
walls were hung with pictures or emblazoned with legends in 
commenioration of the illustrious pair, and a genealogy was 
traced for Philip, setting forth his descent from John of Gaunt, 
—making him out, in short, as much of an Englishman as 
possible. 

Among the paintings was one in which Henry the Eighth 
was seen holding in his hand a Bible. I'liis device gave great 
scandal to tho chancellor, Gardiner, who called the painter 
sundry Iiard names, rating him roundly for putting into King 

(1) Some interesting particulars respecting the ancient national dances of 
the iVn insula are given by Tickuor in his Hi»tor>' of Simnigh Literature (New 
York, imp;, vol. u. pp. 445-448 j a writer wh», under the title of a History 
frf LiUratiirc, has thrown a flood of light on the social and political insti- 
tutions of the nation, whose character he has evidently studied under all its 
aspects. 

{' 2 ) " Relation of what passed at the Celebration of the Marriage of our 
lY-mcc with the Most Serene Queen of England,’^— from the original at 
L^>uvain, ap. Tytler, Edward VI. and Mary, vol. li. p. 430. — Salazar de Men- 
doza. Monarquia de EspaFia, tom. ii. p, ll/. — Sandoval, Historia de Carlos V. 
tom. ii. pp, f, 6 o- 5 fl 8 .— Leti, Vitadi Fihppo II. tom. i. pp. 231-233. — Sepulvcdoc 
0[>era, vol. li. p, 500.— (Cabrera, Fihpe Segundo, lib. i. cap. 5.— Memorial de 
Voyages, MS.— Miss Strickland, Live** ot the Queens of England, vol. v. 

Pf). 389-3C»6. 

To the la-st writer I am especially indebted for several particulars in the 
account ot processions and pageants which occupies the preceding pages. 
Her information is chiefly derived from two works, nei^er of which is 
m my possession j— the Book of Precedents of Ralph Brook, York Herald, 
and narrative of an Italian, Baoordo, an eyewitness of the scenes he 
describes. Miss Strickland’s interesting volumes are particularly valuable to 
the histonan for tlie copious extracts they contain from curious unpublished 
documents, which had ei^pcd the notice of writers too exclu.sively occupied 
With political events to give mtffch heed to details of a domestic and personal 
aatnxc. 

(33 HoUashed, vol. iv. p. 62. 

I. 
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Harry’s liand the sacred volume, which should rather hav© 
been given to his daughter, Queen Mary, for her zeal to restore 
the primitive worship of the Church. The unlucky artist lost 
no time in repairing his error by brushing out the oiFending 
volume, and did it so effectually, that he brushed out the roysl 
fingers with it, leaving the old monarch’s mutilated stump held 
up, like some«poor mendicant’s, to excite the compassion of the 
spectators. (1) 

But the sight which, more tlidh all tliese pageants, gave joy 
to the hearts of the Londoners, was an immense quantity of 
bullion, which Philip caused to be paraded through the city on 
its way to the Towef*, where it was deposited in the royal 
treasury. The quantity was said to be soigreat, that, on one 
occasion, the cbests containing it filled twenty carts. On 
another, two waggons were so heavily laden with the precious 
metal as to require to be drawn by nearly a hundred horses. (2) 
The good i)eoplo, who had looked to the coming of the Spaniards 
as that of a swarm of loc^ists which was to consume their 
substance, were greatly pleased to see their exhausted coffers |p 
well replenished from the American mines. 

From London the royal pair proceeded to the shady solitudes 
of Hampton Court, and Philip, weary of the mummeries in 
which he had been compelled to take part, availed himself of 
the indisposition of his wife to indulge in that retircunent and 
repose which were more congenial to his taste. This way of 
life in his pleasant retreat, however, does not appear to nave 
been so well suited to the taste of his English subjects. At 
least, an old chronicler peevishly complains that “the hall- 
door within the (iourt was eoiitinually shut, so that no man 
might enter unless his errand were first known ; wdiich seemed 
strange to Englishpien that had not been used thereto.“(3) 

Yet Philip, although |is apprehensions for his safety had 
doubtless subsided, was wise enough to affect the same con- 
ciliatory manners as on his first landing, — and not altogether in 
vain.* “ He discovered,” says the Venetian ambassador, in his 
report to the senate, “ none of that sosiego — the haughty 
indifi'erence of the {Spaniards — wliich distinguished him when 
he first left home for Italy and*Flanders. (4) Hq was, indeed, 

(0 HnUnHhed, vol. iv. p. 63. 

(•J) Tht‘ Simniwtls must have been quite as much astonished as the Engrlish 
at the siitht of such an amount of gold and silver ni the coflfers of their king, 
— a silEpht that rarely rejoiced the eyes of either Charles or Pliilip, thoug^h lords 
of the Indies. A hundred horses might well have drawn as many tons of frold 
and silver,— an amount, eonsiderinn* the value of money m that day, that 
taxat our faith somewhat heavily, and not the less that only two waggons 
were emplnyetl to carry it. 

(g) Holinshed, uhi supra. 

(4) Aakatlone di Gio. MicheU, MS. 

Michele Sonano, who represented Venice at^Madiicl, in 1659, bears similar 
teattmony, in still atroqgcr language, to Philiu’s altered deportment while iia 
England. ** Kssendo avvertlto pnmadal Corduialie di Trento, poi daiia Regina 
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as accessible as any one could desire, and ffave patient audienw 
to all who asked it. He was solicitous, continues MioheJi, 
“ to iastruct himself in afiairs, and showed a taste for applies* 
tion to business,*’ - -which, it may be added, grew stronger 
with years. “ He spoke little. But his remarlcs, though brief, 
were pertinent. In short,” he conclude'^, “he u a prince oi 
an excellent genius, a lively apprehension, and a judgment 
rpe beyond his ^ 

Philip’s love of business, however, was not such as to lead 
him to i.ako part prematurely in the management of aifairs. 
He discreetly left tnis to the queen and her ministers, to whose 
judgment he affected to pay the greatest deference. He par- 
ticularly avoided all appearance of an attempt to interfere with 
the administration of justice, unless it were to obtain some act 
of grace. Such interference only served to gain him the more 
credit with the people. ( 1 ) 

That he gained largely on theh good-will, may be inferred 
from the casual remarks of more than one contemporary writer. 
They ])ear emphatic testimony to the affahilitv of his manners, 
so little to have been expected from the popular reports of hb 
character. “ Among otner things,” writes Wotton, the Eng- 
lish minister at the French court, “#116 I have been right glad 
to hear of is, that the king’s highness useth himself so gently 
and lovinglj to all men. For. to tell you truth, I have 
heard some say, that when he came out of Spain into Italy, it 
was by some men wished that he had showed a somewhat more 
benign countenance to the people than it was said he then 
did.”( 2 ) Another contemporary, in a private letter, written soon 
after the king’s entrance into London, after describing his 
person as “so well proportioned that Nature cannot work a more 
perfect pattern,” concludes with qjjkmeuding him for his 
“ pregnant wit and most gentle natuW” (S; 

rhilip, from the hour of his landing, had been constant in 
all hi.s religious observances. “He was as punctual,” says 
Micheli, “ in his attendance at mass, and his observance of all 
the forms of deveUion, as any monk more so, as some people 

Maria, et ron piii efficaccia del padre, ^he quella riputatione et severity non si 
conveniva u lui, che dovea dOfninar nation! %'aric et popoli d» costumi di verai, 
«i mutO m modo che passando I’attra volta di Spagna p,er andar m fnghiltcrra, 
ha inostrato sempre \uva doAceaza et humaniti cobl grande che non Bui)erato 
da Prencipe alcuno in questa parte, et benchl; serviitn tulle 1* attioni sue ripu- 
tatione et grravitk regie alle qnali e per laatora mclinato et per costume, non e 
perd tnanco grato anzi fano parere la cortesia tnaggiore che S. M. ma con 
tutti.’*— Relatione di Michele l^riano, MS. 

(I) ** l^iBciando I* essecution delle cose di giustitia alia Regina, ct a i 
Mimstri quand' occorre di condannare alcnao, o nella robha, o nella^ta, per 
poter poi uaarll Impctmndo, come fa, le gratte, et te mercedl tutte; le qoai 
fanno, che quanto a^a persona stm, non solo sia ben voluto, et amaho da 
cttscuno, nm anco desidouto.***- Relatione di Oio. Micheli, MS. 

m Lettw of Nicbolae Wotton to Sir William Petre, MS. 

(3! See the remaits of lohii Blder, ap^ Tytler, Edwsra VI. and Maiy, voLiC 

P- 258. 
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thought, than became his a^o and station. I'hc ecclesiastics/* 
ho adds, “ with whom Philip had constant intercourse, talk 
loudly of his piety.” (1) 

Yet there was no hypocrisy in this. However willing Philip 
may have been that his concern for the interests of religion 
might be seep of men, it is no less true that, as far as he 
understood these interests, his concern was perfectly sincere. 
The actual state of England pjay have even operated as an 
inducement with him to overcome his scruples as to the con- 
nection with Mary. “ Better not reign at all,” he often 
remarked, “ than reign over heretics.** But wliat triumph 
more glorious than that of converting tliese heretics, and bring- 
ing them back again into the bosom of th8 Church ? He was 
most anxious to prepare the minds of his new subjects for an 
honourable reception of the papal legate, Cardinal Pole, who 
was armed with full authority to receive the submission of 
England to the Holy See. * He employed bis personal influ- 
ence with the great nobles, and enforced it occasionally by 
liberal drafts on those Peruvian ingots which he had sent to 
the Tower. At least, it is asserted tliat he gave away yearly 
pensions, to the large amount of between fifty and sixty 
thousand gold crowns, to^sundry of the queen*s ministers. It 
was done on the general plea of recompensing their loyalty to 
their mistress. (2) 

Early in November, tidings arrived of the landing of Pole. 
Ho had been detained some weeks in Geimany, by the emperor, 
who felt some distrust — not ill-founded, as it seems — of the 
cardinal’s dispositign in regard to the Spanish match. Now 
that this difficulty was obviated, lie was allowed to resume his 
iournoy. He came up the Thames in a magniticent barge, with 
a large silver cr€&s, ti||| emblem of his legatiue authority, 
displayed on the prow. legate, on landing, was received by 
tile king, the queen, and the whole (jourt, with a reverential 
deference, which augured well for the success of his mission. 

He was the man, of all others, best qualified to execute it. 
To a natural kindness of temper he united an iu:banity and a 
refinement of manners derived /rom familiar intercourse with 
the most polished society of Europe. His royal descent entitled 
him to mix on terms of equality with persons of the highest 
rank, :md made him feel as much at ease in the court as in 
the cloister. His long exile had opened to him an acquaint- 
ance with man as he is found in various climes, while, as a 

(I) •* Nella Telig:ionc per quel chr dall’ esterknr si vede, rum si 

potiia giudicar incglio, et pia assiduo, et attentissimo alle Messe, a i Vesperi, 
ct aUe Prediche, come un religioso, moHo piil che a lo state, et et4 Msa, a 
innlte pare che si convenga. 11 no^isimo conferiseono dell’ intrmseoo oitm 
certi Arati Theologi suoi predicatori hoomini eerto (h stima, et anco aitri che 
<'gtii di trattano can loi, che nelle cose della conadentia non desiderano niftpiii 
tan, xvk migUor intcntiiffie.*’— RelaUone di Gio. MkbeM, MS. 

JhW. 
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nativft-born Engrlishman, ho perfectly understood tie preju- 
dices and peculiao temper of his own countrymen. Cardinal 
Pole,” says the Venetian minisH% “is a man of unblemished 
nobility, and so strict in his integrity, that he grants nothing to 
the importunity of friends. He is so much Moved, botli by 
prince and people, that he may well be styled the king where 
all is done by his authority.” (1) An English cardinal was not 
of loo frequent occurrence in the sacred college. That one 
should have been found at the present juncture, with por- 
sonnl qualities, moreover, so well suited to the delicate mission 
to England, was a coincidence so remarkable, that Philip and 
Mary might well be oxeused for discerning in it the huger 
of l*ro\ddence. 

On the seventeenth of the month, Parliament, owing to the 
•pieen’s indisposition, met at Whitehall ; and Pole made that 
(M'lebrated speech in which he recapitulated some of the leading 
events of his own life, and the persecutions he had endured 
for conscience sake. He reviewed the changes in religion 
which had taken place in England, and implored his audience 
to abiurc their spiritual errors, and to seek a reconciliation 
with the Catholic Church. He assured them of his plenary 

f lower to grant absolution for the past; and*— what was no 
ess important— to authorize the |t‘esent proprietors to retain 
possession of the abbey lands which had been confiscated 
under King Henry. This last concession, which had been 
extorted with difficulty from the pope, reconciling, as it did, 
temporal with spiritual interests, seems to have dispelled 
whatever scruples yet lingered in the breasts of the legislature. 
There w'ere few, probably, in that goodly company, wriose zeal 
would have aspired to the crown of martyrdom. 

The ensuing day, Parliament, in ooedicuce to the royal 
summons, again assembled at Vftbit^all. Philip took his seat 
on the left of Mary, under the same canopy, while Cardinal 
Pole sat at a greater distance on her right. (2) The chancelloiv 
Gardiner, then presented a petition in the name of the Lords 

( i) Relatione di Gio. Micheli, MS. 

Mason, the Bkiglisli niimf.tcr at the imperial court, who had had much 
JuttTcourse with Roic, speaks of hhn in -terras of un(malitted admiration. 
“ Such one as, for liis wisdom. Joined with learning, virtue, and godliness, 
*'dl the world Rceketli and adoreth. In whom it is to be thought that God 
hatii chosen a special place of habitation. Such is his conversation adorned 
wall uitimte go<lly qualities, above the ordinary ^prt of men. And w'lmsocvcr 
within the realm liketh him worst, 1 would he might have with him the talk of 
one half -hour. It W'ere a right stony heart that in a small time he could not 
K/ften,’’ — Letter of Sir John Mason to the Queen, M.S. 

(2) If we are to credit Cabrera, Philip not only took his seat in Parb ament, 
but on one occasion, the better to conciliate the good-wiU of the legislature 
to the legate, delivered a speei^i, which the historian gives in extenso. If he 
ever made the speech, it could have been understood only by a miracle. For 
Philip could not spea#£ngU|h, and of his audience not one in a hundred, 
probably, could understand SpaiKsh. But to the Castilian historian occa- 
sion might seem worthy of a mii'acle,'->dig)Mut vhuiicAiodtts. 
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itfid Commons, praying for reconciliation with the papal see. 
Ahftolution was solemnly pronounced by the legate, and the 
wliole assembly received his benediction on their bended knees. 
England, purified from her heresy, was once more restored to 
the communion of the Roman Catnolic Church. 

Philip instantly despatched couriers, with the glad tidings, 
to Rome, Brussels, and other capitals of Christendom. Every- 
where the' event was celebrated with public rejoicings, as if it 
had been some great victory ov^ the Saracens. As Philip’s 
zeal for the faith was well known, and as the great change 
had taken place soon after his arrival in England, much of 
the credit of it was ascribed to him.{l) Thus, before ascend- 
ing the throne of Spain, he had vindicated his claim to the 
title of Catholic, so much prized by the Spanish inonarchs. 
He had won a triumph greater than that which his father had 
heen ahlo to win, after years of war, over the Pr(»testants of 
Germany ; greater than any which had been won by the arms 
of Cortes or Pizarro in the World. Their contest had been 
with the barbarian ; the held of Philips labours was one of the 
most potent and civilized countries of Europe. 

The work of conversion was speedily followed by that of 
persecution. To what extent Philip’s influence was exerted 
m this is not manifest. ladeed. from anything that appears, 
it would not be easy to decide whether his influence was 
OTployed to promote or to prevent it. One fact is certain, that, 
immediately after the first martyrs suflered at Smithfield, 
Alfonso de Castro, a Spanish friar, preached a sermon in which 
lie bitterly inveighed against these proceedii^s. He denounced 
them as repugnant to the true spirit of Christianity, which 
WM that of charity and forgiveness, and which enjoined its 
minieters not to take vengeance on the sinner, but to enlighten 
him as to his erre^s, anibrijig him to repentance. (2) This 
bold appeal had its efteccT even in that season of excitement. 
For a tew weeks the arm of persecution seemed .to be palsied. 
But it was only for a few weeKS. Toleration was not the virtue 
of the sixteentli century. The charitable doctrines of the good 
Macr fell on hearts withered by fanaticism ; and the spirit of 
intolerance soon rekindled the fires of Smithfield into a fiercer 
l^w than before. 

Yet men wondered at the source whence these strange doc- 
Irtiies had proceeded. The friar was Philip’s confessor. It 
WU8 argued that he would not have dared to speak thus 
hi^y, ha kd it not been by the command of Philip, or, at least, 




‘ Ohmttn de suerte I>cm Felifie con prudencia, agrado, honras, y mer- 
y mfomilia cou !& cortma natural de Espana, que »e reduxo inglatezra 
BHD a la obcdicncia de la Inipleala Catollca Roinana, y se abjoraron los errorea 
rfekeregiai que comaii en aquel Reyuo,’* Vakderhammen, Felipe el 

Memoriatefvol. iu. p. 209. 
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by his coDfjent. That De Castro «ibould have thiis acted at 
the sujy^estion of his master is oontiadicted by the whole tenour 
of Philip’s life. Hardly four years elapsed before he coun- 
tenanced by his presence an auto de fi in Yalladolich where 
fourteen persons perished at the stake; and the burning’ of 
heretics in lilngland could hasre done no greater violence to 
his feelings than the burning of heretic*? in Spain. If the friar 
did indeed act in obedience to Philip, we may well suspect 
tWt the latter was influenced^less by motives of humanity than 
of policy ; and that the disgust manifested by the people at the 
spectacle of these executions may have led him to employ this 
expedient to relieve himself of any shste-e in the odium which 
attached to them,^) 

VV'hat was the real amount of Philip’s influence, in this or 
other matters, it is not possible to determine. It is clear that he 
was careful not to arouse the jealousy of the English by any 
par^ide of it. (2) One obvious channel of it lay in the queen, 
who seems to have doted on hfm with a fondness that one 
would hardly have thought a temper cold and repulsive like 
that of Philip, capable of exciting. But he was young and 
good-looking. His manners had always been found to please 
the sex, oven where he had not been so solicitous to please as 
he was in England. He was Mary’s first and only love; for 
the emperor was too old to have touched aught but her 
vanity, and Courtenay was too friyolous to have excited any 
other than a temporary feeling. This devotion to Philip, accord- 
ing to some accounts, was ill requited by his gallantries. The 
Venetian ambassador says of him, that “ he well deserved the 
tenderness of his wife, for he was the most loving and the best 
of husbands.'* But it seems probable that the Italian, in his 
estimate of the best of husbands, adopted the liberal standard 
of his own country. (3) 

(1) Philip, in & letter to the Regrent Joanna, dated Brussels, 15.1“, seems to 
claim for himself the merit of having: extirpated heresy in England by the 
destruction of the heretics. “Aviendo apartado dcste Rcyno las scctas, i 
leduzidole A la obcdiencia de la iglesia, i aviendo ido sempre en acrecen- 
tamiento con el caatigo de los Ereges tan sin contradicioncs como se haze en 
Inglaterra.** — (Cabrera, Filipe Segundo, lib. ii. cap. 6.) The emperor, in a 
letter from Yuate, indorses this cl^m ‘of his son to the full extent. “ Pues cn 
Yogiaterra se han bccho y hacen tantas y tan crudas Justioias hasta obispos, 
por la orden que alii ha dado, como si fuera su Bey naturel, y se lo permiten.” 
—Carta del Emperador k la Princesa, Mayo 25, 1658, MS. 

(2) Micheli, vrhose testimony is of the more value, as he was known to have 
joined Noailles in his opposition to the Spanish match, tells us that Philip was 
scrupulous in his observance of every article of the marriage treaty. “ Che 
non havendo alterato cosa alcana dello stile, ct forma del governo, non essendo 
uscito «m i»elo delta capitolatlone del matrimonio, ha in tutto tolta via queUa 
paura che da principin fh grandissima, ehe egU non volesse con jimperio, et 
,con la potentia, dlsporre, et commichu'e delle cose a raodo suo.**— Relatione di 

Gio. Micheli, MS. 

(9) “ D’amor nasce lesser inamorata come d et ginslamento del marito per 
quel che s’ ha potato conoscer nel tempo che ii stata aeco dalla tiatum et modi 
auot, certo da inuamorar ognuno, non che dii havessi havuto la baona com* 
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About the middle of November, Parliament was advised that 
the ^ueen was in a state of pregnancy. The intelligence was 
received with the joy usually manifested by loyal subjects on 
like occasions. The emperor seems to have been particularly 
pleased with this prospect of an heir, who, by the terms of the 
marriage treaty, would make a division of that great empire 
which it hade been the object of its master’s life to build up 
and consolidate under one sceptre. The Commons soon after 
passed an act empowering Phili]^, in case it should j^o other- 
wise than well with the queen at the time of her confinement, 
to assume the regency and take charge of the education of her 
child during its minority. The regency was to be limited by 
thte provisions of the marriage treaty. B^t the act may be 
deemed evidence that Philip had gained on the confidence of 
his new subjects. 

The symptoms continued to be favourable ; and as the time 
approaohed for Mary’s confinement, mes^ngers were held in 
readiness to bear the tidiiffes to the different courts. The 
loyal wishes of the people ran so far ahead of reality, that the 
rumour went abroad of the actual birth of a prince. Bells 
were rung, bonfires lighted ; Te Detim was sung in some of 
the churches ; and one of the preachers “ took upon him to 
describe the proportions o# the child, how fair, how beautiful 
and great a prince it was, as the like had not been seen ! 

“ But for all this great labour,” says the caustic chronicler, 
“ for their yoong maister Idng looked for coming so surely into 
the world, in the end appeared neither yoong maister nor 
yoong maistress, that any man to this day can hear of,”(l) 

The quin's disorder proved to be a dropsy. But, not- 
withstanding the mortifying results of so many prognostics 
and preparations, and the ridicule ^hioh attached to it, Mary 
still cherished the* illusion of one day ^vin^ an heir to the 
crown. Her husband did not share in this illusion ; and, 
as he became convinced that she had no longer prospect of 
issue, he found less inducement tq protract his residence in a 
country which, on many accounts, was most distasteful to him. 
Whatever show of deference might be paid to him, his 
haughty spirit could not be pleased by the subordinate part 
which he ivas eompell(?d to play, in public, to the queen. The 
Parliament had never so far acceded to Mary’s wishes as to 
consent to his coronation as king of England. Whatever 
weight he may have had in the cabinet, it nad not been such 
as to enable him to make the politics of England subservient 

pafniak It il buon trattn>menio ch’ ell’ ha havutn. Tale in verita che nesson* 
•Itro potivbbe e«fters^li stiito n6 migliore piii amorevol marito .... Sc 
apprcMW) al roartcllo »' airitiunfcesse la gelosia, doUa qual fin bom non si ga che 
fMsrche sc non ha U Re per casto, almanco dice eUa so che e hbero d«U* 
amor d* altra donnaf se fosse dico fireloaa, fSarebbe varamente nusera.'*— 
Sdatioiie m fHo. MkbeU, MS. 

( 1 ) BoUnahed, toL pp. ro, ss. 
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to Ilia own interests, or, ^hat was the sa 4 ne thing*, to those of 
his father, harliaraent would not consent to swerve so far from 
the express provisions of the marriage treaty as to become a 
party in the emperor's contest with France. (1) 

Nor could the restraint constantly imposed on Philip, by 
his desire to accommodate himself to the tastes and habits of 
the English, be otherwise than irksome to him. If he had 
bwn more successful in this than might have been expect^, 
yet it was not possible to overcome the prejudices, the settled 
antipathy, with which the Spaniards were regarded by the 
great inacis of the people, as was evident from the satirical 
shafts, which, from time to time, were launched by pam- 
phleteers and baUad-makers, both against the king ana his 
ibllowtjrs. 

These latter were even more impatient than their master of 
their stay in a country where they met with so many subjects 
of annoyance. If a Spaniard bought anything, complains one 
of the nation, he was sure to be charged an exorbitant price for 
it (2) If he had a quarrel with an Englishman, says another 
writer, he was to be tried by English law, and was very certain 
to come off the worst (3) Whether right or wrong, the Spaniards 
could hardly fail to find abundant cause of irritation and dis- 
gust. The two nations were too diseimilar for either of them to 
comprehend the other. It was with no little satisfaction, there- 
fore, that Philip’s followers learned that their master had 
revived a summons from his father to leave England and join 
him in Flanders. 

The cause of this sudden movement was one that filled the 
Castilians, as it did all Europe, with astonishment, —the pro- 
posed abdication of Charles the Fifth. It was one that might 
seem to admit of neither doubt nor delay on Philip’s part. But 

(1) Soriano notices the little authority that Philip seemed to possess in Eng- 
land. and the disgust which it occasioned both to him and his rather. 

** L' Imperatorc, che ditisegnava seminre cose grandi, peiisC potersi acquis- 
t|re ii regno con occasione di matrimonio dl quella regina nel figUuolo ; ma 
non gii succcsse quel chc desiderava, perche questo Rc trov6 taut* impedt- 
menu et tantc dilhculta che mi ricordo bavere inteso da un personaggio che 
S. SI trova ogni gionio pih mal contenta d’ haver atteso a quella pratticu 
perche non haver ncl regno ne autorit^ nfc obedienza, piure la corona, ma 
solo un certo nomc chc serviva pih iu apparenza che in eflTetto.” — Relatione di 
Michele Soriano, MS. 

( 2 ) ** HiKpani parum humane parumquc hospitalitcr a Britanms tractaban- 

tur, ita ut res necessarlas longc carius commui pretio emere cogerentur."— 
Sepulvedae Opera, vol. ii. p. 501. * 

(3) Quando occorre disparere tra un Inglcse et alcun di questl, la giustltia 

r*on precede in quel modo chc dovria Son tanti Ic cavUlationi. Ic 

httighezze, et le spese senza nnc di quei lor’ giudltii, che al torto, o al diritto, 
conviene ch* U forestiero soccumba , ne bisogna pensar che mal si sottomettea- 
■ero r Ingles! come r aitre nationi ad uno che chiamano r Alcaide i|illa Cksrte, 
flp<ignuole di natione, che precede sommariamente contra ogn* per vie 
pei^, et termini SpagiRioli ; i^vendo gl* Inglesi la lor legge, dalla ^ale non 
s(do non si parttriano, ma roglbmo obUgar a quella tutti |d’ aitre.— Reialtooe 
tU Oio. MicheU, MS. • 
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Hary, distressed by the prospect of sepai-ation, prevailed on her 
husband to postpone his departure for several weeks. She 
.yielded, at len^h, to the necessity of the case. Preparations 
were made for Philip’s journey ; and Marv, with a heavy heart, 
accompanied her royal consort down the Thames to Greenwich. 
Here they parted ; and Philip, taking an affectionate farewell, 
and commencing the queen and her concerns to the care* of 
Cardinal Pole, took the road to Dover. 

After a short detention there by contrary winds, he crossed 
-over to Calais, and on the fourth of September made his entry 
^to that strong place, the last remnant of all their continental 
acquisitions that still belonged to the English. 

Philip was received by the authorities ofj the city with the 
honours due to his rank. He passed some days there receiving 
the respectful courtesies of the inhabitants, ^d, on his depar- 
ture, rejoiced the hearts of the garrison by distributing among 
them a thousand crowns of gold. He resumed his journey, 
with his splendid train of Castilian and English nobles, among 
whom were the earls of Arundel, Pembroke, Huntington, and 
others of the highest station in the realm. On the road, he 
was met by a military escort sent by his father ; and towards 
the latter part of Beptember, 1656, Philip, with his gallant 
retinue, made his entry mto the Flemish capital, where the 
emperor and his court were eagerly awaiting his arrivaL(l) 


CHAPTER V. 

'^WAR -WITH THE POPE. 

1566, 1566. 

• 

BntiAre of Philip— Paul the Fourth— Court of France— Leajrne against 
Ttie Duke of Alva— Preparations for War— Victorious Campaign. 

I^OOK after Philip’s arrival in Bnissels, took place that memor- 
aWe scene of the abdication of Charles the Fifth, which oocu- 
mes the introductory pages of our narrative. By this event, 
Philip saw himself master of the most widely-extended and 
powerful monarchy in Europe. He was king of Spain, com- 
prehending under that name Castile, Aragon, and Granada, 
which, after surviving as independent states for centuries, had 
he^ first brought under one sceptre in the reign of his father, 
0uurl6ft*ihe Fifth. He was king of ^iaples and Sicily, and 

(D Heiiiiflhiid, vol.iv, p. so.— Strriie, Memorials, vol. iii. p. 227.— Memorial 
de Voymtimf MS.— Leti, Vita <U Filippo II., tom. i. p. 23 - 
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dul^e of Milan, wliicli important posskjssions enabled him to 
control, to a great ei.tent, the nicely balanced scales oi Italian 
politics. He was lord of Franchc Comte, and of the Low 
Countries, comprehending the most flourishing and populous 
pro'dnees in Christendom, whose people had made the greatest 
progress in commerce, husbandry, and the various mechanic 
arts. As titular king of England he eventually obtained an 
iiiiluenoe, which, as we shall’ see, enabled him to direct the 
counsels of that ooun^ to his own purposes. In Africa, he 
possessed the Cape de v erd Islands and the Canaries, as well 
as Tunit., Oran, and some other important places on the Bar- 
bary coast. He owned the Philippines and the Spice Islands in 
Asia. In America,^ besides his possessions in the West Indies, 
he -was master of the rich empires of Mexico and Peru, and 
claimed a right to a boundless extent of country, that offered an 
inexhaustible field to the cupidity and enterprise of the Spanish 
adventurer. Thus the dominions of Philip stretched over every 
quarter of the globe. The flag '^of Castile was seen in the 
remotest latitudes, — on the Atlantic, the Pacific, and the far- 
off Indian seas, — passing from port to port, and uniting by oomi* 
merciai intercourse the widely scattered members of her vast 
colonial empire. 

The Spanish army consisted of tb# most formidable infantry 
in Europe ; veterans who had been formed under the eye of 
Charles the Fifth and of his generals, who had fought on the 
fields of Pavia and of Muhlberg, or who, in the New World, 
had climbed the Andes with Almagro and Pizarro, and helped 
these bold chiefs to overthrow the dynasty of the Incas. The 
navy of Spain and Flanders oombinea far exceeded that of any 
other power in the number and size of its vessels ; and if ite 
supremacy might be contested by England on the “ narrow 
seas,” it rode the undisputed mistress or tho ocean. To supply 
the means for maintaining this costly establishment, as well as 
the general machinery of government, Philip had at his com- 
mand the treasures of the New World ; and if the incessant 
enterprises of his father had drained the exchequer, it was 
soon replenished by the silver streams that flowed in from the 
inexhaustible mines of Zacatecas and Potosi. 

All this vast empire, with its magnificent resources, was 
placed at the disposal of a si^ie man. Philip ruled over it 
with an authority more absolute than that possessed by any 
European prince since the days of the C»sars. The Nether- 
lands, indeed, maintained a snow of independence under the 
shadow of their ancient institutions. But they consented to 
supply the necessities of the crown by a tax larger than the 
revenues of America. Naples and Milan were ruled by Spanish 
viceroys. Viceroys with delegated powers scarcely less than 
tliose of their sovefeign,* presided over the American colonies, 
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iteelf, the authority of tho nobles was gone. P’irst assailed 
under Ferdinand and Isabella, it was completely broken dowm 
under Charles the Fifth. The liberties of the commons were 
orusl|ed at the fatal battle of Villalar, in the beginning of that 
monarches reign. Without nobles, without commons, the 
ancient Corteshad faded into a mere legislative pageant, with 
hardly any other right than that of presenting petitions, and of 
occasionally Raising an ineffectual note of remonstrance against 
abuses: it had lost the povvoy to redress them. Thus all 
authority vested in the sovereign. His will was the law of 
the land. From his palace at Madrid he sent forth the edicts 
which became the ofSnain and of her remotest colonies. 
It may well be believed that foreign uafjons watched with 
interest the first movements of a prince who seemed to hold 
in his hands the destinies of Europe ; and that they regarded 
with no little apprehension the growth of that colossal power 
which had already risen to a height that cast a shadow over 
every other monarchy. 

PVom his position, Philip stood at the head of the Roman 
Catholic princes. He was in temporal matters what the pope 
was in spiritual. In the existing state of Christendom, he had 
the same interest as the pope in putting down that spirit of 
regions reform which hti ^gun to show itself, in public or 
in private, in every corner of Europe. He was the natural ally 
of the pope. He understood this well, and would have acted 
on it. Yet, strange to say, his very first war, after his accession, 
was with the pope himself. It was a war not of Philip’s seeking. 

The papal throne was at that time filled by Paul the Fourth, 
one of those remarkable men, who, amidst the shadowy per- 
sonages that have reigned in the Vatican, and been forgotten, 
have vindicated to themselves a permanent place in history. 
He was a Neapolitan by birth, of the noble family of the 
Caraftas. He was bred to the religious profession, and early 
attracted notice by his diligent application and the fruits he 
gathered from it. His memory was prodigious. Ho was not 
only deeply read in theological science, but skilled in various 
languages, ancient and raoaern, several of which he spoke with 
fluency. His rank, sustained hy his scholarship, raised him 
speedily to high preferment in the Church. Jn 15 j.*?, when 
thirty-six years of age, he w^t as nuncio to England. In 
1625 be resigned his benefices, and, with a small number of his 
noble friends, he instituted a new religious order, called the 
Theatinft.(l) The object of the society was, to combine, to some 

(111 Relaaione <li Roma di Bernardo Navapero, 1S58, publLshed in Uelazionl 
degii Anabasclatori Vcneti, Pircm.e, !«46, voi. vh. p. 378. 

NavagretO* report to the benate, dwells minutely pn the personal 

Qualities as well as the policy oi Paul the Fourth, whose character seems to 
Save bwi regarded a» a curious study by the sa^iovxT Venetian. 

** Ritumato a Roma, rinuncio la Chiesa di Chieti, che aveva primn, c iiucUa 
di Brindisi, ritirandosivaasMo, e menaodo sempre vita private, aUona da 
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ertent, the contemplative habits of the monk with tue move 
^ictive duties of the secular cler^^ . The members visited the 
sick, buried the dead, and preached frequently in public ; thus 
))eiforiiiing the most important functions of the priesthood. 
For this last vocation, of public speaking, Caraffa was peou- 
liariy qualified by a flow of natural eloquence, which, if it did 
not always convince, was sure to carry away the» audience by 
its irresistible fervour. (l) The new order showed itself parti- 
cularly zealous m enforcing reform in the Catholic olergy, and 
in Mtemmirtg the tide of heresy which now threatened to inun- 
date the Church. Carafia ana his associates were earnest ta 
introduce tlie Inquisition. A life of asc^ism and penance too 
oftor extinguishes sympathy with human suffering, and leads 
its votaries to regard the sharpest remedies as the most effectual 
for the cure of spiritual error. 

from this austere way of life Caraffa was called, in 1536, to a 
situation which engaged him more directly in worldly concerns. 
He was made cardinal by Paul the Third. He had, as far back 
as the time of Ferdinand the Catholic, been one of the royal 
council of Naples. The family of Carafia, however, was of^h© 
Augevino party, and regarded the house of Aragon in the light 
of usurpers. The cardinal had been educated m this political 
creed, and, even after his elevati<Tn to his new dignity ho 
strongly urged Paul the Third to assert the claims of the Holy 
See to the sovereignty of Naples. This conduct, which came to 
the eps of Charles the Fifth, so displeased that monarch that ho 
dismissed Caraffa from the council. Afterwards, when the 
cardinal was named by the pope, his unfailing patron, to the 
ai’chbishopric of Naples, Charles resisted the nomination, and 
opposed all the obstacles in his power to the collection of the 
episcopal revenues. These indignities sank deep into the car- 
dinaPs mind, naturally tenacious of affronts ; and what, at first, 
Iiad been only a political animosity, was now sharpened into 
personal hatred of the most implacable character. (2) 

Such was the state of feeling when, on the dcatn of Marcellns 
the Second, in 1555, Cardinal Caraffa was raised to the papal 
throne. His election, as was natural, greatly disgusted the 
emperor, and caused astonishment throughout Europe ; for he 
had not the conciliatory manners Avhich win the favour and the 

offni sorte di publico aflkre, anzi, lasciata dopo il »iaco Roma stessa, passd 
a Veroua e poi a Venezia, quivi trattenendosi iQogo tempo in compapiia (U 
alcuni buoni Keligiosi della medesima inclinazione, che poi crescendo dk, 
numero, cd in santita di costumi, fondarono la Congvegrazionc, che oggi, (Ml 
tltolo che aveva Paolo allora di Vescovo Teatiuo, de Tcatiui tuttavia ritiene 
il aome.’* 

See also Rclazione della Guerra lira Paolo Quarto e Filippo Secoiulo, di Pietro 
Korea, MS. 

(1) Rclazionc di Ben^do Navagero. 

(2) Ibid, — Nores, Guerra Paolo Quarto c FUippo Secondo, MSL— 
Oiaujoonc, l%.toiia Cirile del Regno di NapoU (iliii^, 1823), tom. a, 
pp. n— 13 . 
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suffrages of mankind. But the Catholic Church stood itself in 
need of a reformer, to enable it to resist the encroaching spirit of 
Protestantism. This was Avell understood , not onl;^ by the highest 
but by the humblest ecclesiastics ; and in Caraffa they saw the 
man whose qualities precisely fitted him to effect such a reform. 
Hs was, moreover, at the time of his election, in his eightieth 
year ; and a^ and infirmity have always proved powerful argu- 
ments with the sacred college, as awarding the numerous competi- 
tors the best guaranties for a speedy vacancy. Yet it has more 
than once happened that the fortunate candidate, who has owed 
his election mainly tp his infirmities, has been miraculously 
restored by the touch of the tiara. 

Paul the Fourth — for such was the name alisumed by the -new 
pope, in gratitude to the memory of his patron — adopted a way 
of life, on his accession, for which his brethren of the college 
were not at all prepared. The austerity and self-denial of earlier 
days formed a strong cont'ast to the pomp ef his present 
establishment and the profuse luxury of his tabic. When asked 
how he would be served, “ How but as a great prince ? ” he 
answered. He usually passed three hours at his dinner, which 
consisted of numerous courses of the most refined and epicurean 
dishes. No one dined with him, though one or more of the 
cardinals were usually present, with whom he freely conversed; 
and as he Accompanied his meals with largo draughts of the 
thick black wine of Naples, it no doubt gave additional anima- 
tion to his discourse. (1) At such times, his favourite theme was 
tho Spaniards, whom he denounced as the scum of the earth, a 
rtioe accursed of God, heretics and schismatics, the spawn of 
,>ews and of Moors. He bewailed the humiliation oi Italy, 
galled by the yoke of a nation so abject. But the day had 
come, he would thuuder out, when Charles and Philip were to 
be called to a reckoning for their ill-gotten possessions, and be 
driven from the land ! (2) 

Yet Paul did not waste all his hours in this idle vapouring, 
nor in the pleasures of the table. He showed the same activity 
as ever in the labours of the closet, and in attention to business. 

(1) “ Vuol essere ftervito molto delicatamente j e nel pnneipio del buo pon- 
tMoato now bastavann ventlcinque piattl; beve molto piii di quello che 
inMnflria; il \ino posBente e ^agliardp, nero e tanto spesso, che 8i potria 
quasi tagliare, e ilimandasi man^aguerra, il quale bI conduce dal regno di 
Napoli. '’—Rdaitone dl Bernardo Naragero. 

• (2) “ Naxione Spagnuola, odiata da lui, e che egll soleva chiamar vile, ed 
aAsilkrta, acme di Oiudei, e feccia del Mondo.** — Nores, Guerra fra Paolo Quarto 
e Fttippo Sccondo, MS. 

' IMcendo in pmenxa di molti : che era venuto il tempo, che sarebbero 
castigati dei loro peccati; che perderebbero li stati, e che I’ Italia aaria 
UtNowta.** -RdasBimic di Bemwrdo Navagen# 

At another time we find the pope declaiming against the Spaniards, now 
the masters of Italy, who had once been knqwn there only as its cooks. 

♦* iHee di aentire inflnito dlspiacere, che quelli che solevano essere 

cnxoclti o imxBsi di slidiaCA Italia, ora coiRiiadiiio.*'---Relazione diBernardo- 
Navagero. 
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He was irreg^'lar in his hours, sometimes prolonging’ hir studies 
through the greater part of the night and at others rising long 
before the dawn. W hen thus engaged, it woidd not have beem* 
well for any one of his household to venture into his presence, 
witiiout a summons. 

Paul seemed to be always in a state of nervous tension. “He 
is all nerve,’* the Venetian minister, Havagero, writes of him; 
“ and tvlieii he walks, it is with a free, elastic step, as if he 
hardly touched the ground.’*\l) His natural arrogance wn^ 
gnatly increased by his elevation to the lirst dignity in Chri»- 
teiidoiu. He had always entertained the highest ideas of the 
authority of the sacerdotal office ; and now that he was in the- 
chai” of St. Peter, ihe seemed to have entire confidence in his 
own infallibility. Pie looked on the princes of Europe, not bo 
much as his sons — the language of the Church — as his servants, 
hound to do his bidding. Paul’s way of thinking would have 
better suited the twelfth century f^^^an the sixteenth. He came 
into the world at least three centuries too late. In all his acts, 
he relied solely on himself. He was impatient of counsel from 
any ore, and woe to the man who ventured to oppose any 
remonstrance, still more any impediment to the execution of his 
plans. Ho had no misgivings as to the wisdom of these plans. 
An idea that had once taken possesion of his mind lay there, 
to borrow a cant phrase of the day, like “ a fixed fact,” —not to 
be disturbed by argument or persuasion. We occasionally meet 
with such characters, in which strength of will and unconquer- 
able energy in action pass for genius with the world. They, in 
fact, serte as the best substitute for genius, by the ascendancy 
which such qualities secure their possessors over ordinary minds. 
Yet there were ways of approaching the pontiff’, for those who* 
understood his character, and who, by cond^'seending to flatter 
his humours, could turn them to their own account. Such was 
the policy pursued by some of Paul’s kindred, who, cheered by 
Ids patronage, now came forth from their obscurity to glitter in 
the rays of the meridian sun. 

Paul had all his life declaimed against nepotism as an oppro- 
brious sin in the head of the Church. Yet no sooner did he put 
on the tiara than he gave a gl&ring example of the sin he nad 
denounced, in the ^ favours which he lavished on three of his 
o^vn nephews. This was the more remarkable, as they were 
men whoso way of life had given scandal even to the Italians, 
not used to be too scrupulous in their judgments. 

The eldest, who represented the family, he raised to the rank 
of a duke, providing him with an ample fortune from the con- 
fiscated property of the Colqnnas,— which illustrious house was^ 
bitterly persecuted by Paul, for its attachment to the Spanish 
interests. # * ^ 

d') Cammina che non pare che tocchi terra; 6tutt«snenro con pcwactnw,^ 
— Rciaatione di Bernardo Navogero. 
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Another of his nephews he made a cardinal,— a dignity for 
which he was indifferently qualified by his former profession, 
which was that of a soldier, and still less fitted by his life, 
which was that of a libertine. He was a person of a busy, 
intrigfuing disposition, and stimulated his uncle’s vindictive 
fedings against the Spaniards, whom he himself hated, for 
some aflTront which he conceived had been put upon him while 
in the emperor’s service. (1) 

But Paul needed no prompter m this matter. He very soon 
showed that, instead of ecclesiastical reform, he was bent on 
a project much nearer to his heart, — the subversion of the 
Spanish power in Naples. Like Julius th:; Second, of warlike 
memory, he swore to drive out the barbarians from Italy. He 
•eemed to think that the thunders of the Vatican were more 
than a match for all the strength of the empire and of Spain. 
But he was not weak enough to rely wholly on bis spiritual 
artillery in such a contest. ^ Through the French ambassador 
at his court, he opened negotiations with France, and entered 
into a secret treaty with that power, by which each of the 
parties agreed to furnish certain contingent of men and 
money to carry on the war for the recovery of Naples. The 
treaty was executed on the sixteenth of December, 155-5.(2) 

In less than two montlTs after this event, on the fifth of 
February, 1556, the fickle monarch of France, seduced by the 
advantageous oflers of Charles, backed, moreover, by the 
ruinous state of his own finances, de.serted his new ally, and 
signed the treaty of Vauoelles, which secured a truce for live 
yeara between his dominions and those of Philip. 

Paul received the news of this treaty while surrounded by his 
oourtiers. He treated the whole with scepticism, but expressed 
the pious hope, tlmt such a peace might be in store for the 
nations of Christenaom. In private ho was not so temperate. 
But without expending his wrath in empty menaces, he U>ok 
effectual means to bring things hack to their former state, — to 
induce the French king to renew the treaty with himself, and at 
once to lx*gin hostilities. He knew the vacillating temper of the 
monarch ho had to deal with. Cardinal Caraffa was accordingly 
despatched on a mission to Paris, fortified with ample powers 
for the arrange men t of a new treaty, and with such tempting 
promises on the part of his holiness as might insure its accept- 
ance by the monarch and his ministers. 

H) '* Seni lung^o tempore 1* Imperatore, ma con infellcissimo evento, Xkon 
avendo potato avert; alcuua riconjpensa, come egli stesso diceva, m prcmk> 
cledla sua nnglior ctii, e di molte fatiche, e ijericoli sostenuti. se non Hi>esc, 
disfavorc, e»iUo ed uttiamomentc un ingiastissima prig:ionta.’*— Norea, 
Gticnra fra Paolo Quarto e Filippo Secondo, MS. — Rclarione di Bernard 
Havaigero. 

(SJ Korea, Queora fra Paolo* Quarto c Pitipflo Secolido, MS.— Siimmoute, 
lhatiartii detk OttA e Rearzio di Napoli 'Napoli. id 7 S^ tour. iv. p. 276.— (siao- 
noue, latoria di Napoli, tom. x. p. 20. 
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The French ^nomrchy was. at that time, under the bocptre of 
Henry the Second, the son of Francis the First, to whose character 
his own bore no resemblance ; or rather the resemblance consisted 
in those showy oualities which lie too near the surface to enter 
into what may be (jailed character. He aftccted a chivalrous 
vein, excelled in the exerci^s of the tourney, and indulged in 
vague aspirations after military renown. In shoft, he fancied 
himself a hero, and seems to have imposed on some of his own 
courtiers so far as to persuade them that he was designed for one. 
But he h id few of the qualities which enter into the character of 
a hero. lie was as far from being a hero he was from being a 
good Christian, though he thought to prove his orthodoxy by per- 
secuting the Frotestants, who were now rising into a formidable 
sect in the soniliem parts of his kingdom. He had little reliance on 
his own resources, leading a life of easy indulgence, and trusting 
the direction of his affairs to his favourites and his mistresses. 

The most celebrated of these Diana of Poictiers, created 
by Henry duchess of Valentinois, who preserved her personal 
charms and her influence over her royal lover to a much later 
period than usually happens. T%e persons of his court in 
whom the king most confided were the Constable Montmorency 
and the duke of Guise. ^ 

Anne de Montmorency, constable of France, was one of the 
pi’oudest of the French nobility, — proud alike of his gi’oat name, 
ills rank, and liis authority with his sovereign. He had grown 
gray in the service of the court, and Henry, accustomed to his 
society from boyhood, had learned to lean on him for the execu- 
tion of liis measures. Yet his judgments, though confidently 
given, were not always sound. His views were far from being 
onlai’f^ed ; and though full of courage, he showed little capacity 
for military affairs. A consciousness of this, perhaps, may have 
led him to recommend a pacific policy, suited to his own genius. 
He was a stanch Catholic, extremely punctilious in all the 
ceremonies of devotion, and, if wc may credit Brant^me, would 
strangely mingle together the military and the religious. He 
repeated his Pater-Noster at certain fixed hours, whatever 
might be his occupation at the time. He would occasionally 
break off to give his orders, calling out, “ Cut me down such a 
man ! ” — liang up another ! ** Run those fellows through 
with your lances ! ** ** Set fire to that village!” — and soon; 
when, having thus relieved the military part of his conscience, 
he would go on with his Pater-Nosters as before. (1) 

♦0 BrantOme, who lia.s introdaced the constable Into his gi^cry of 
{Kutraits, has not omitted this characteristic anecdote. ** On disait qa’U 
sc falloit g;arder des patenostres de M. ie connestable, car en lc» disant et 
raarmottaiit lore qae les ocasiona se presentoient, comme force desborde- 
mens ct desordre.s y arrWent m^tenant, il disoit: AUez raoy prendre un tel ; 
attochez ccluy Itk k cct ante ; faisrtes passer cestuy Ik par les picques tout k ceste 
iieare. ou les hai'qucbases toat devant moy i taillez^oy cn pieces tons ces 
marauts/’ etc.— llraatOme, Qiuvres (Paris, 1822), torn. li. p. .372. 

I. « 
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A very different character was that of his younger rival, 
I’rancis, duke of Guise, uncle to Mary, queen of Scots, and 
brother to the regent.^ Of a bold, aspiring temi)er, filled with 
the love of glory, brilliant and popular in his address, he 
charmed the people by his manners and the splendour of his 
equipage and dress. He caino to court attended usually by 
three or four c hundred cavaliers, who formed themselves on 
Guise as their model. His lino person was set off by the 
showy costume of the time, — a dirimson doublet and cloak of 
spotless ermine, and a cap ornamented with a scarlet plume. 
In this dress he might often be seen, mounted on his splendid 
charger and followed by a gay retinue of gentlemen, riding at 
full gallop through the streets of Paris, and attracting the 
admiration of the people. ♦ 

^ But his character was not altogether made up of such vani- 
ties. Ho was sagacious in counsel, and had proved himself 
the best captain of France. It was he who commanded at the 
memorable siege of Metz, and foiled the efforts of the imperial 
forces under (fiiarles and the duke of Alva. Caraffa found 
little difficulty in winning hun^ over to his cause, as he opened 
to the ambitious chief the bmliant perspective of the conquest 
of Naples. The arguments of the wily Italian were supported 
by the duchess of Vtilentin^is. ^ It was in vain that the veteran 
Montmorency reminded tho king of the ruinous state of the 
finances, which had driven him to the bhameful expedient of 
putting up public offices to sale. The other party represented 
that the condition of Spain, after her long struggle, was little 
better ; that the reins of government had now been transferred 
from the wise Charles to the hands of his inexperienced son ; 
and that th5 co-operation of Home afforded a favourable con- 
junction of circum^stances, not vo he neglected. Henry waa 
further allured by Carafi’a’s assurance that his imcle would 
grant to the French monarch the investiture of Naples for one 
of his younger sons, and be^tpw Milan on another. The offer 
wa« too tempting to be rented. 

, One objection occurred, in certain conscientious scruples as to 
tho vidation of the r^ent treaty of Vaucelles. But for this 
the pope, who had anticipated the objection, readily promised 
absolution. As the king ako intimated some distrust lest the 
Buyocssor of Paul, whose advanced age made his life precarious, 
might not be inclined to carry out the treaty, Carafia was 
authorized to assure him that this danger should be obviated 
by the creation Of a batch of French cardinals, or of cardinals 
in the French interest. 

All the difficulties being thus happily disposed of, the treaty 
waa iiXoouted in the month of July, 1656. The parties agreed 
oaoh to furnish about twelve thousand infantry, five hundred 
luen-at-aruis, and the same number of light Horse. I’rance was 
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to contribute three hundred and fifty th<iusand ducats to th© 
expenses of the war, and Home one 1. andred aud fifty thousand. 
The French troops were to be supplied with provisions by the 
pope, for which they were to reimburse his holiness. It was 
moreover agreed, that the crown of FTaples should bo settled on 
a younger son of Henry, that a considerable tract on the 
northern frontier should be transferred to the pftpal territory, 
and that ample estates should be provided from the new 
conquests for the three nephews of his holiness. In short, the 
system ‘^f partition was as nicely adjusted as if the quarry were 
actually in their possession, ready to cut up and divided 
among the parties. (1) 

Finally, it was arranged that Henry should invite the Sultan 
Solyman to renew his former alliance with France, and make a 
descent with his galleys on the coast of Calabria. Thus did his 
most Christian majesty, with the pope for one of his allies and 
the Grand Turk for the other, prepare to make war on the most 
Catholic prince in Christendom. (2) 

Meanwhile, Paul the Fourth, elated by the prospect of a 
successful negotiation, tlirew off«the little decency he had 
hitherto preserved in his deportment. He launched out into 
invectives more bitter than ever against Philip, and in a tone 
of defiance told such of the Spanish cardinals as wore present, 
that they might repeat his sayings to their master. He talked 
of instituting a legal process against the king for the recovery 
of Kaples, which he had forfeited by omitting to pay the yearly 
tribute to the Holy See. The pretext was ill-founded, as the 
pope well knew. But the process went on with suitable gra- 
vity, and a sentence of forfeiture was ultimately pronounced 
against the Spanish monarch. 

With these impotent insults, Paul employed more efieotual 
means of annoyance. He persecuted all who showed any 
leaning to Spanish interest. He set about repairing the 
w^k of Kome, and strengthening the ganisons on the frontier. 
His movement raked great alarm among the Komaus, who 
had too vivid a recollection of their last war with Spain, under 
Clement the Brrenth, to wish for another. Garcuasso de la 
Vega, who had represented Pltilip, during his father's reign, 
at the papal court* wrote a full account of these doings to 
the vicer^ of Naples; Garcilaaso was instantly thrown into 
prison. Taxis, the Spanieh director of the posts, was both 
tlirown into prison and put to the torture. Sana, the imperial 
ambassador, after in vain remonstrating against these out- 
rages, waited on the pope to demand his passport, and was kept 

(i; Nores, Guerra fra Paolo Quarto e Filippo Secondo, MS.— Soinmontfs, 
Hlstoria <li tom. iv. p. 280 . — Gi&iiaone, Istoria dl Napoli, toia. x. p. 21. 

— I>e Tliou, Histolre UdlVersell«, tom. iii. p. 23, et se<l. 

(3) Gtaunone, Istoria di Napoli, tom. x. p. ip. • 
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43 tanding: a full hour at the gate of the Vatican, before he was 
admitted. (1) 

Philip had full intelligence of all these proceedings. He had 
long since descried the dark storm that was mustering beyond 
the Alps, He had provided for it at the close of the preceding 
year, by committing the government of Naples to the man most 
competent to*teuch a crisis. This was the duke of Alva, at that 
time governor of Milan, and coi^mander-in-chief of the army 
in Italy. As this remarkable person is to occupy a large space 
in the subsequent pages of this narrative, it may be well to 
give some account of his earlier life. 

Fernando Alvarez ae Toledo was de^^cended frorn an illus- 
trious house in Castile, whose name is assoihated with some of 
the most memorable events in the national history. He was 
horn in 1508, and while a child had the misfortune to lose his 
father, who perished in Africa, at the siege of Helves. The care 
of the orphan devolved on his grandfather, the celebrated con- 
queror of Navarre, Under this veteran teacher the young 
Fernando received his first lessons in war, being present at 
more than one skirmish when quite a boy. This seems to 
have sharpened his appetite for a soldier's life, for we find him, 
at the age of sixteen, secretly leaving his home and taking ser- 
vice under the banner of the Constable Velasco, at the siege of 
Fontarabia. He was subsequently made govcrnoivof that place. 
In 1527, when not twenty years of age, he came, by his grand- 
father's death, into possession of the titles and large patrimo- 
nial estates of the house of Toledo. 

The capacity which he displayed, as well as his high rank, 
soon made him au object of attention ; and as Philip grew in 
years, the duke of Alva was placed near his person, formed one 
of his council, an^ took part in the regency of Castile. He 
accompanied Philip on his journeys from Spam, and, as we have 
seen, made one of his i-etinue both in Flanders and in England. 
The duke was of too haughty and imperious a temper to oonde- 
fioend to those arts which are thought to open the most ready 
avenues to the favour of the sovereign. He met with rivals 
of a finer policy and more acobmmodating disposition. Yet 
Philip perl’ccUy comprehended * hi.s character. He knew the 
strength of his understanding, and did full justice to his loy- 
alty ; and he showed bis confidence in his integrity by placing 
liim in offices of tlie highest responsibility. 

The emperor, with his usual insight into character, had early 
discerned the military talents of the young nobleman. He toot 
Alva along with him on his campaigns in Germany, where from 
a subordinate station he rapidly rose to the first command in 
the army. Such was his position at the unfortunate siege of 

( 1 ) Nojw, Oaerm fm Paolo Quarto e Filippo SccondSj MS.— Cartadel Duque 
de Alba i la Hoberuadoia^ as dc Julio. 1556, MS.— Qiaaaone, Istoria di Nap^, 
tom. K. pp. 15, i6. * 
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Metz, where :he Spanish infantry had nearly been sacrificed to 
the obstinacy of Charles. 

In his mihtary c^^r, the duke displayed some of the quali- 
ties most characteristic of his countrymen. But they were those 
qualities which belong to a riper period of life. He showed 
little of that romantic and adventurous spirit of the Spanish 
cavalier, which se2med to court peril for its (^n sake, and 
would hazard all on a single ^st. Caution was his prominent 
trait, in which he was a match for any gray beard in the army; 
“ a caution carried to such a length as sometimes to put a curb 
on the enterprising spirit of the emperor^ Men were amazed to 
see 80 old a head on so young shoulders. 

Yet this cautidn was attended by a courage which dangers^ 
could not daunt, and W a constancy which toil, however 
severe, could not tire. He preferred the surest, even though 
tlic slowest, means to attain his object. He was not ambitious 
of effect; never sought to startle oy a brilliant coup-di^-main. 
He would not have compromised a single chance in his own 
favour by appealing to the issue of a battle. He looked 
steadily to the end, and he moved surely towards it by a 
system of operations planned with the nicest forecast. The 
result of these operations was alij^ost always success. Few 
great commanders have been more uniformly successful in their 
campaigns. Yet it was rare that these campaigns were marked 
by what is so dazzling to the imagination of the young aspirant 
for glory, — a great and decisive victory. Such were some of 
tliC more obvious traits in the military character of the chief 
to whom Philip, at this crisis, confided the post of viceroy of 
lVaples,(l) 

Before commencing hostilities against the Church, the 
tS .Danish monarch determined to ease his co’^science, by obtain- 
nig, if possible, a warrant for his proceedinj^s from the Church 
itfiolf. He assembled a body composed of theologians from 
•Salamanca, Alcala, Valladolid, and some other places, and of 

(1) l baTe three biographies of the duke of AJva, which give a view of his- 
whole career. Tlie roost important is one in Latin, by a Spanish Jesuit named 
Oasorio, and entitled Ferdinandi Toletanl A1b» Duels Vita et Kes Gestae (Sal- 
roanticie, 1 Wp). The author wrote nearly a century after the time of his hero ; 
but as he seeroa to have had access to the best sources of information, his 
narrative may be said to rest on a good foundation. He writes in a sensibh* 
and buaincss.like manner, more oiten found among the Jesuits than among 
tlic members of the otlier orders. It is not surprising that the harsher features 

tlve portrait should be smoothed down under the friendly hand of the Jesuit 
cornmerooratlng the deeds of the great champion of Catholicism. 

A French life of tlie duke, printed some thirty years later, is only a transla- 
tion ot the preceding, Histoire de Ferdinand- AJvarei de Tolede, Due d’Albe 
(Faris, 1699). A work of more pretension is entitled Resultas de la Vida do 
Fernando Alvarez teroero Duque de Alva, cscrita por Don Juan Antonio de 
Vera y Figuenm, Con^ de la Roca (1643). It belongs, apparently, to a class 0! 
works not uncomxnoifin Spain, in which vague and uncertain statements take 
the place of simple narrative, and the writer cove* up his stilted panegyri* 
With the solemn garb of moral philosophy. 
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hiristsfrom tiisseTeral cotmcils, to resolve certain queries which 
he propounded. Among the rest, he inquired whether, in case 
of a defensive war with the pope, it would not be lawful to 
sequestrate the revenues of those persons, natives or foreigners, 
who had benefices in Spain, but who refused obedience to the 
orders of its sovereign ; — whether he might not lay an embargo 
on all revenues of the Church, and prohibit any remittance of 
moneys to Home ;-j-whether a co^^ncil might not be convoked to 
determine the validity of Paul’s election, which, in some par- 
ticulars, was supposed to have been irregular; — whether 
inquiry might not be ^ade into the gross abuses of ecclesiastical 
patronage by the Roman see, and efi'eotual measures taken to 
redress them. The suggestion of an ecclesiastical council was a 
menace that grated unpleasantly on the pontifical ear, and was 
used by European princes as a sort of counterblast to the threat 
of ex^mmunication. The particular objects for which this 
council was to be summoned ^vere not of a kind to soothe the 
irritable nerves of his holiness. The conclave of theologians 
and jurists made as favourable responses as the king had antici- 
pated, to his several interrogatories ; and Philip, under so 
respectable a sanction, sent orders to his viceroy to take effectual 
measures for the protection of Naples. (1) 

Alva had not waited for these orders, hut had busily employed 
himself in mustering his resources, and in collecting troops from 
the Abruzzi and other parts of his territory. As hostilities were 
inevitable, he determined to strike the first blow, and carry 
war into the eneiny’s country, before he had time to cross the 
Neapolitan frontier. Like^ nis master, however, the duke was 
willing to release himself, as far as possible, from personal 
reponsibility before taking up arms against the head of the 
(Jurch. He aocoudingly addressed a manifesto to the pope and 
the cardinals, setting lo^h in glowing terms the manifold 
CTievances of his sovereign; the opprobrious and insulting 
laimiage of Paul ; the indignities oftWed to Philip’s agents, 
and to the imperial ambassador ; process instituted for 
aepriving his master of Naples ; and, lastly, the warlike demon- 
strations oi the pope along the fipntier, which left no doubt as 
to his dt^igns. He conjured his holiness to pause before he 
plunged his into war. As the head of the Church, it 

was ins duty to preserve peace, not to bring war into Christen- 
dom. He painted the inevitable evils of war, and the ruin and 
deyastatioii which it mu.st bring on the fair fields of Italy. If 
this were done, it would be the pope’s doing, and his would be the 
reponsibility^ ()n. the part of ISaples, the war would be a war 
of defence. F or himseli, he had no alternative. He was placed 
there to maintain the possessions of his sovereign ; and, by the 

( 1 ) Otannone. Istori*. di Napoli, tom. x. p. 27.— C^sulta hecha a varies 
Ictrados y teolOgo»‘ relattvamente a las desa\'«nencias con el Papa, MS. This 
doc'ument U preserved ui the archives of Sunancas. 
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bit'ssiiif: of Ood, he v; ould maintain them to the last drop of hi» 
blood. (1) 

Alva, while making this appcel to the pope, invoked the good 
ofliees of the Venetian government in bringing about a recon- 
ciliation between Philip and the Vatican. His spirited mani- 
to the pope was intrusted to a special messenger, a person 
of some consideration in Naples. The only reply 'which tho 
hot-headed pontift* .made to it was to throw the envoy into 
prison, and, as some state, to put him to the torture. 

Meanwhile, Alva, who had not placed much reliance on the 
success of his appeal, had mustered a force, amounting in all to 
twelve thousand infantry, fifteen hundred horse, and a train of 
twelve pieces of a.^tillery. His infantry was chiefly made up of 
Neapolitans, some of whom had seen but little service. The 
strength of his army lay in his Spanish veterans, forming one- 
third of his force. The place of rendezvous was San Germano, 
a town on the northern frontier of the kingdom. On the first of 
September, 1556, Alva, attended by a gallant band of cavaliers, 
left the capital, and on the fourth, arrived at the place appointed. 
The following day he crossed the borders at the head of his 
troops, and marched on Pontecorvo. He met with no resistance 
from the inhabitants, who at once threw open their gates to 
him. Several other places followed*tho example of Pontecorvo ; 
and Alva, taking possession of them, caused a scutcheon dis- 
playing tlie arms of the sacred college to be hung up in the 
principal church of each town, with a placard announcing that 
he held it onlj for the college, untu the election of a new 
poiitifl'. By this act he proclaimed to the Christian world that 
the object of the war, as far as Spain was concerned, was not 
conquest, hut defence. Some historians find in it a deeper 
policy, — that of exciting feelings of distruf?t between the pope 
and the cardinals. (2) 

Anagni, a pla<;e of some strength, refused the duke’s summons 

(1) Norefl, Guerra fra Paolo Quarto e Filippo Scoondo, MS.-~ Andrea, Guerra 
de Campana de Roma (Madrid, 158P}, p, 14.— Sumraonte, Historia di Napoli, 
tom, iv. p. 270. 

The moat circnmstantial printed account of this war is to be found in the 
work of Alessandro Andrea, a Neapolitan. It was first published in Italian, 
at Venice, and subsequently translated by the author into Castilian, and 
printed at Madrid,. Andrea was a soldier of some experience ; and his account 
of these transactions is derived partly from personal observation, and partly, 
as he tells us, from the most accr^ited witnesses. The Spanish version 
was made at the suRfrestion of one of Philip's ministers,— pretty pood 
evidence that the writer in his narrative had demeaned himself like a loyal 
subject. 

(2; Giannone, Istoria di Napoli, tom. x. p. 23.— Carta del Duque de Alba 4 la 
Gobernadora, 8 de Setiembre, 1556, MS. 

“ In tal modo, non solo veniva a mitipur T asprezze, chc portava neco 
P occupar le terre dello stato ecclcsiastlco, ma veniva a sparger stnii di dis- 
cordia. e di sisnia, fra^ Cardinal!, ed il Papa, tentando d’ alienarU da Ini, e 
rnostrargli verso di loro riverenza, e rispetto.”— Mores, Guerra fra Piuilo 
Quarto e Filippo Secondo, MS. 
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to surrender. He was detained three days before his guns had 
opened a waoticable breach in the walls. He then ordered an 
assault. The town was stormed and delivered up to sack, —by 
which phrase is to be understood the perpetration of all those 
outrages which the ruthless code of war allowed, in that a^e, on 
the persons and property of the defenceless inhabitants, without 
regard to sexw age.(l) 

One or two other places whi^ made resistance shared the 
fate of Anagni ; and the duke of Alva, having garrisoned his 
new conquests with such forces as he could spare, led his victo- 
rious legions against Tivoli, — a town strongly situated on 
elevated greund, commanding the eastern approaches to the 
capital. The place surrender^ without attempting a defence ; 
and Alva, willing to give his men some repose, made Tivoli 
his head-quarters, while his army spread over the suburb.s 
and adjacent country, which afforded good forage for his 
cavalry. ^ 

The rapid succession of these events, the fall of town after 
town, and, above all, the dismal fate of Anagni, tilled the people 
of Rome with terror. The women began to hurry out of the 
city ; many of the men would have followed but for the inter- 
ference of Cardinal Caraffa. The panic was as great as if the 
enemy had been already al the gates of the capital. Amidst 
this general consternation, Paul seemed to be almost the only 
person who retained his self-possession. Navagero, the Venetian 
minister, was present when ne received tidings of the storming 
of Anagni, ana bears witness to the composure with which he 
went through the official business of the morning, as if nothing 
had happened. (2) This was in public ; but the shock was suffi- 
ciently strong to strike out some sparkles of his fiery temper, as 
those found who m/}t him that day in private. To the Venetian 
agent who had come to Rome to mediate a peace, and who 
pressed him to enter into some terms of accommodation wdth 
the Spaniards, he haughtily replied, that Alva must first recross 
the frontier, and then, if he had aught to solicit, prefer his 
petition like a dutiful son of the Church. This course was not 
on© very likely to be adopted by the victorious general. (3) 

In an interview with two French gentlemen, w ho, as he had 
reason to suppose, were interesting themselves in the affair of a 
peace, he exclaimed; “Whoever would bring me into a peace 
with heretics is a servant of the Devil. Heaven will take ven- 
geance on him. I will pray that God’s curse may fall on hinu 

(1) Nore», Guerra fra Paolw Quarto e Filippo Secoxulo, MS. 

O) “ Ktava intrepido, partando delle coee apparteuenti a quel* ujEnaio, come 
ee non vl fosse alruna st S|ieziour di cuerra, non chc gl’ ininnci fus&cro vi eini 
idle portc.*’--Rpla/.ioiic di IW-niardo Na\agero. 

(3) “ PontiJex earn condttionem ad sc rclatant aspewatuu in eo persistebet, 
nt Albanas coplws domum reduceret, demde qu'id wUet, a se supplicibuB 
preoibQS po»kuljuret.'’-^pulvcda, De Rebus Gestie Philippi II., lib. L 
eap. 1/. 
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If I ]^nd that you iutertneddle ia any such matter, 1 will out 
year heads off your shoulders. not think this an empty 
threat. I have an eye in my back on you,*" — quoting an 
Italian proverb,— “ and if I find you playing me false, or 
attompting to entangle me a second time in an accursed truoe, 
I swear to you by the eternal God, I will make your heads fly 
from your shoulders, come what may come of ifi!” “In thm 
way,"’ concluies the narratoi\ one of the parties, “ his holiness 
continued for nearly an hour, •walking up and down the apart- 
ment, and talking all the while of his own grievances and of 
cutting ofi'our heads, until he had talked himself quite out of 
breath.’" (1) ^ 

But the valour #f the pope did not expend itself in words. Ke 
instantly set about putting the capital in the best state of 
defence. He taxed the people to raise funds for his troops, 
drew in the garrisons from the neighbouring places, formed a 
body-guard of six or seven hundred horse, and soon had the 
satisfaction of seeing his Roman Ibvies, amounting to six thou- 
sand infantry, well equipped for the war. They made a brave 
show, with their handsome uniforms and their banners richly 
emblazoned with the pontifical arms. As they passed in review 
before his holiness, who stood at one of the windows of his 
palace, ho gave them his benediction. But the edge of the 
Roman sword, according to an old proverb, was apt to be blunt.; 
and these holiday troops were soon found to be no match for the 
hardy veterans of Spain. 

Among the soldiers at the pope’s disposal was a body of 
German mercenaries, who followed war as a trade, and let them- 
selves out to the highest bidder. They were Lutherans, with 
little knowledge of the Roman Catholic religion, and less respect 
for it. They stared at i{s rites as mumraerios, and made a jest 
of its most solemn ceremonies, directly under the eyes of the 
pope. But Paul, who, at other times, would have punished 
ofieiices like these with the gibbet and the stake, could not 
quarrel with his defenders, and was obliged to digest his morti- 
fication as he best might. It w^as remarked that the times wore 
wully out of joint, when the head of the Church had heretics for 
his allies, ami Catholics for his enemies. (2) 

]Meaii while tlie duke of Alva was lying at Tivoli. If he had 
talvi'ii advantage of the panic caused by his successes, he might, 
it was tliought, without much difficulty, have made himself 
master of the capital. But this did not suit his policy, which 
was rather to bring the pope to terms than to ruin him. He 
was desirous to reduce the city by cutting off its supplies. The 
possession of Tivoli, as already noticed, enabled him to command 

0) Sismondl, Histoire desFran^ais, tom. xviii. p. 17 . 

(2) “ Quel PanteAcc|rhe per ciaveuna di queste cose che fosse cascata in on 
processo, avrebbe cotidannato ognuno alia morte ed al fuoco, letoUeravain 
qoe&ti, come in suoi defensori.'*— Kelazione di fiaruafoi Navagero. 
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the eastern approaches to Home, and he now proposed to make 
himself master of Ostia, and thus destroy the communications 
with the coast. 

Accordingly, drawing together his forces, he quitted Tivoli, 
and directed his marcli across the Campagna, south of the 
Roman capital. On his way he made himself master of some 
places belonMg to the Holy See, and in the early part of Novem- 
ber arrived hefore Ostia, and too)f up a position on the hanks of 
tile Tiber, where it spread into two branches, the northern one 
of which was called the Fiumicino, or little river. The town, or 
rather village, consisted of only a few straggling houses, very 
different from the proud Ostia, whose capacious harbour was 
once filled with the commerce of the world.*'' It was protected 
by a citadel of some strength, garrisoned by a small but picked 
b^y of troops, so indifferently provided with military stores, 
that it was dear the government had not anticipated an attack 
in this quarter. , 

The duke ordered a number of boats to be sent round from 
Hettuno, a place on the coast, of which he had got possession. 
By means of these he formed a bridge, over which he passed a 
small detachment of his army, together wnth his battering train 
of artillery. The hamlet was easily taken, but, as the citadel 
refused to surrender, Alvk laid regular siege to it. He con- 
structed two batteries, on which he planted his heavy guns, 
commanding opposite quarters of the fortress. He then opened 
a lively cannonade on the outworks, which was returned with 
great spirit by the garrison. 

Meanwhile, he detached a considerable body of horse, under 
Colonna, who swept the country to the very walls of Rome. A 
sguadron of cavalry, whose gauant bearing had filled the heart 
of the old popq. with exultation, sallied out against the 
marauders. An encounter took place not far from the city. 
The Romans bore themselves up bravely to the shock ; but, 
after splintering their lances, they wheeled about, and, without 
striking another blow, abandonoa the field to the enemy, who 
followed them up to the gates of the capital. They were so 
roughly handled in their flight, that the valiant troopers could 
not bo induced again to leave their walls, altbougb Cardinal 
Carafia — who had a narrow escape from the enemy — sallied out 
with a handful of his followers, to give tllfeiu confidence. (1) 

Huring this time Alva was vigorously pressing the siege of 
Ostia ; hut though more than a week had elapsca, the besieged 
showed no disposition to surrender. At length the Spani sh com- 
mander, on the seventeenth of November, finding his ammunition 
nearly expended, and his army short of provisions, determined 
on a general assault. Early on the following morning, after 
hearing mass as usual, the duke mounted hi^ horse, and riding 


(I Nores, Gaerm fra Paola Quarto e Filippo Scconflo, MS. 
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among the ranks to aniiLate the spirits of his soldier’s, gave 
orders for the attack. A corps of Ity ians was tirst detached, to 
scale the works ; but they were repulsed with considerable loss. 
It was found impossible for their officers to rally them, and 
bring them back to the assault. A picked body of Spanish 
infantry was then despatched on this dangerous service. With 
incredible difficulty they succeeded in scaling the ramparts, 
under a storm of comb astiblea and other missiles hurled down 
by the garrison, and ejected an entrance into the place. But 
here they were met with a courage as dauntless as their own. 
The struggle was long and desperate. There had been no such 
fighting in the course of the campaign. ^At length, the duke, 
madf' aware of the«evere loss sustained by his men, and of the 
impracticability of the attempt, as darkness was setting in, gave 
the signal for retreat. The assailants had doubtless the worst 
of it in the conflict ; but the besieged, worn out with fatigue, 
witli their ammunition nearly exhausted, and almost without 
food, did not feel themselves in condition to sustain another 
assault on the following day. On the nineteenth of November, 
therefore, the morning after the conflict, the brave garrison capi- 
tulated, and were treated with honour as prisoners of war.(li 

The fate of the campaign seemed now to be decided. The 
pope, with his principal towns in tl!e hands of the enemy, his 
communications cut off both with the country and the coast, 
may well have felt his inability to contend thus single-handed 
against the power of Spain. At all events, his subjects felt it, 
and they were not deterred by his arrogant bearing from 
clamouring loudly against the continuance of this ruinous war. 
But Paul would not hear of a peace. However crippled by 
his late reverses, he felt confident of repairing them all on 
the arrival of the French, who, as he now learned with joy, 
were in full march across the territo^ of Milan. He was not 
so disinclined to a truce, which might give time for their 
coming. 

Cardinal Caraffa, accordingly, had a conference with the 
duke of Alva, and entered into negotiations with him for a 
suspension of arms. The proposal was not unwelcome to the 
duko, who, weakened by losses of every kind, was by no means 
in condition at the end of an active campaign, to contend with 
a Iresh army under the command of so practised a leader as 
the duke of Guise. He did not care to expose himself a 
second time to an encounter with the French general, under 
disadvantages nearly os great as those which had foiled him at 
Metz. 

Ttic details of the sieg:e of Ostia arc given with more or less minuteness 
by Notes, Guerra fra Paolo Quarto e Filippo Secondo, MS. 5 Andrea, Guerra 
de Roma, p. 72 , ct set#; Campana, Vita del CathoHco Don PHlppo Secondo, 
con le Guerre de auoi Tempi (Vicenza, 1605}, tom. 146, 147; Cabrera, 

Filipe .Scg^ido, lib. li. cap, 15, 
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With these amiable dispositions, a truce was soon arraagod 
between the parties, to continue forty days. The terms wm 
honourable to Alva, since they left him in possession of all to 
conquests. Having completed these arrangements, the Spanto 
commander broke up his camp on the southern bank of to 
Tiber, recrossed the frontier, and in a few days made to 
triumph ant #ntry, at the head of his battalions, into the city 
of Naples. (1) 

Bo ended the first campaign of the war with Kome. It had 
given a severe lesson, that might have shaken the confidence 
and humbled the pride of a pontiflp less arrogant than Paul the 
Fourth. But it served only to deepen his hatred of the 
Spaniards, and to stimulate his desire tor vengeance. 


CHAPTER VL 

WAK WITH THE POPE. 

, 1567 . 

Guise enters Italy— Operations in the Abruzzi— Siepe ot Civitella— Alva drive® 
out the French— Rome menaced by the Spaniards— Paul consents to Peace 
— PauPs subseqaent Career. 

While the events recorded in the preceding pages were pass- 
ing in Italy, the French army, under the duke of Guise, had 
arrived on the borders of Ifiedmont. That commander, on 
leaving Paris, found himself st the head of a force consisting 
of twelve thousand infantry, ofwhicli five thousand were Swiss, 
and the rest French, including a considerable number of 
Gascons. His cavalry amounted to two thousand, and ho ^Yas 
movided with twelve pieces of artillery. In addition to this, 
Guise was attended by a gallant body of French gentlemen, 
young for the most part, and-eager to win laurels under the 
renowned defender of Metz. 

(ij Norc^, Guerra fra Paolo Quarto c FHippo Secoudo, MS.— Andrea, Guerra 
de Roma, p. 8(1, et set]. 

llic Emperor Charles the Fifth, when on his way to Yoatc, took a ver) 
different view from Alva*s of the truce, rating the duke roundly for not having 
foUowed up tho oaqitnre of Ostia by a decisive blow, iiititcad of allowing the 
l^ench time to endir Italy and combine with the pope. — “ El emperador oy6 
todo lo que V. tn*. dire del dnque y dc Italia, y ha tornado muy mal el have.i 
dado el duque oidofi H Rup>^icnaion de at mas, y mucho mas tie haver prorrogrtdn 
cl plazo, por pareccJle que jkOtA iustruniento jiara qne la gentc del Key que 
baxava A Plamonie se Juntasbc con la del Pai>a,6 questa ddacion '^cra neeessi- 
tar ai duque. y estorvalle el effecto que pudiera hazer, si prosiguiera su vitoria 
despuca dc haticr ganiuio a Ostia, y entrr dientes dixo Itras cosas que no pude 
coinpreheiMtor.”— Carta, de Martin de Gaztelu a duau Vazquez, Enero to, 
l»»7, MS. * 
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The Frenol' army mot with no opposition in its passage 
through Piedmont. The king of Spain had ordered ™ 
government of Milan to strengthen the garrisons of the for- 
tresses, but to oppose no resistance to the French, unless the 
latter began hostilities. (1) Some of the duke’s counsellors 
would have persuaded him to do so. Flis father-in-law, the 
duke of Ferrara, in particular, who had brought hint a reinforce- 
ment of six thousand troop% strongly pressed the French 
general to make sure of the Milanese before penetrating to thf. 
Kouth ; otherwise he would leave a dangerous enemy in his 
I'ear. The Italian urged, moreover, the impor^nce of such a 
step in giving confidence to the Angeviife laction in Naples, 
and in drawing ovA* to FVance those states which hesitated as 
to their policy, or which liad hut lately consented to an alliance 
with Spain. 

France, at this time, exercised but little influence in the 
counsels of the Italian powers. fSenoa, ^ after an ineffectual 
attempt at revolution, was devoted to Spain. The co-operation 
of Cosmo de’ Medici, then lord of Tuscany, had been secured 
by the cession of Sienna. The duke of Parma, who had 
co(pietted for some time with the French monarch, was won 
over to Spain by the restoration of l^acentia, of which he had 
been despoiled by Charles the FiftS. llis young son, Alex- 
ander I’arnese, was sent as a hostage, to be educated under 
Philip’s eye, at the court of Madrid, — the fruits of which 
ti'aimng were to be gathered in the war of the Netherlands, 
where he proved himself the most consummate captain of his 
time. Venice, from her lonely watch-tower on the Adriatic, 
regarded at a distance the political changes of Italy, prepared 
to profit by any chances in her own favour. Her conservative 
policy, however, prompted her to maintain, things as far as 
possible in their present position. She was most desirous 
that the existing equilibrium should not be disturbed by the 
introduction of any new power on the theatre of Italy ; and 
she had readily acquiesced in the invitation of the duke of 
Alva, to mediate an accommodation between the contending 
parties. This pacific temper found little encouragement from 
the bellijrerent pontiff who had brought the war upon Italy. 

Tho advioe of the duke of Ferrara, however iudicious in 
itself, was not relished by his son-in-law, the duke of Guise, 
who was anxious to press forwai*d to JNianles as the proper 
scene of his conquests. The pope, too, called on him, in the 
most peremptory terms, to hasten his march, as Naples was 
the object of the expedition. The French commander had 
the address to obtain instructions to the same eflect from his 
wii court, by which he affected t<o be decided. His Italian 
father-in-law was^so much disgusted by this determination, 


1 1 . Sepulveda, D<‘ Rclxif- liestift PluJippi II., p. m. 
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that he instantly quitted the camp, and drew off his six thou- 
sand soldiers, declaring: that he needed all he could muster to 
protect his own states against the troops of Milan. (1) 

Thus «diorn of his Italian reinforcement, the duke of Guise 
resumed his march, and, entering the States of the Church, 
followed down the shores of the Adriatic, passing through 
Ravenna and Rimini ; then, striking into the interior, he halted 
at Gesi, where he found good accommodations for his men and 
abundant forage for the horses. 

Leaving his army in their pleasant quarters, he soon after 
repaired to Rome, in order to arrange with the pope the plan 
of the campaign. IR was graciously received by Paul, who 
treated him wim distinguished honour as thS loyal champion of 
the Church. Emboldened by the presence of the French army 
in his dominions, the popo no longer hesitated to proclaim the 
renewal of the war against Spain. The Roman levies scattered 
over the Campagna assaulted, the places but feebly garrisoned 
by the Spaniards. Most of them, including Tivoli and Ostia, 
were retaken ; and the haughty bosom of the pontiff swelleci 
with exultation as he anticipated the speedy extinction of the 
Spanish rule in Italy. 

After some deys consumed in the Vatican, Guise rejoined his 
army at Gesi. He was fortilied by abundant assurances of aid 
&om his holiness, and he was soon joined by one of Paul’s 
nephews, the duko of Montebello, with a slender reinforcement. 
It was determined to cross the Neapolitan frontier at once, and 
to begin operations by the siege of Campli. 

This "was a oonsiderabie place, situated in the midst of a 
fruitful territory. The native population had been greatly 
increased by the influx of people from the surrounding country, 
who had taken r^uge in Campli as a place of security. But 
they did little for its defence. It did not long resist the 
impetuosity of the French, who carried the town by storm. 
The men — all who made resistance — were put to the sword. 
Tho women were abandoned to the licentious soldiery. The 
houses, tirst pillaged, were then fired ; and the once flourishing 
place was soon converted into a heap of smouldering ruins. 
The booty was great, for the people of the neighbourhood had 
brought their effects thither for safety, and a large amount of 
gdld and silver was found in the dwellings. The cellars, too. 
were filled with delicate wines ; and the victors abandoned 
themselves to feasting and wassail, while the wretched citizens 
wandered like spectres amidst the ruins of their ancient 
habitations. (2) 

(l) Notes. Ouerrs flra Paolo Quarto e FUtppo Secondo, MS.— Andrea, Guerra 
de Eotna, p. i65. 

(a) Nores, Guerra fra Paolo Quarto c Filippo Secondol MS. — Andrea, Guerra 
deRoma, p. 320.— I)e I'hou, Ubtoire Uuiverselle, tom. lii, p. 86.— Cabrera, 
PUipe Seguado, Ub. iu. cap. 9. 
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Tile fate of 3taly, in the sixteenth century , was hard indeed. 
She had advanced far beyond the age in most of the art* 
which belong to a civilized community. Her cities, even hap 
smaller towns, throughout the country, displayed the evi- 
dences of architectural taste. They were filled with stately 
temples and elegant mansions ; the squares were ornamented 
with fountains of elaborate workmanship; the •rivers were 
spanned by arches of solid n^sonry. The private as well as 
public edifices were furmshed with costly works of art, of 
which the value was less in the material than in the execution. 
A generation had scarcely passed since Michael Angelo and 
Raphael had produced their miracles of sculpture and of paint- 
ing; and now Coireggio, Paul Veronese, and Titian, \vere 
filling their country withb those immortal productions which 
have been the delight and the despair of succeeding ages. 
Letters kept pace with art. The magical strains of Ariosto 
had scarcely died away when a |:reater bard had arisen in 
Tasso, to take up the tale of Christian chivaliy. This extra- 
ordinary combination of ele^nt art and literarv culture was 
the more remarkable, from the contrast presented, by the con- 
dition of the rest of Europe, then first rising into the light of 
a higher civilization. But, with all this intellectual progi*ess, 
Italy was sadlv deficient in some (^alities found among the 
hardier sons of the north, and which seem indispensable to 
a national existence. She could boast of her artists, her poets, 
her politicians ; but of few real patriots, few who rested their 
own hopes on the independence of their country. The freedom 
of the old Italian republics had passed away. There was 
scarcely one that had not surrendered its liberties to a master. 
The principle of union for defence against foreign aggressioa 
was as little understood as the principle of political liberty at 
home. The states were jealous of one another. The citie# 
were jealous of one another, and were often tom by faction* 
within themselves. Thus their individual strength was alike 
ineffectual, whether for self-government or self-defence. The 
gift of beauty which Italy possessed in so extraordinary a 
degree only made her a more tempting prize to the spoiler, 
whom she had not the strength or the courage to resist. 
I’he Turkish corsair fell upon her coasts, plundered her mari- 
time towns, and swept oft* their inhabitants into slavery. 
The European, scarcely less barbarous, grossed the Alps, and, 
striking into tlie interior, fell upon the towns and hamlets 
that lay sheltered among the hills and in the quiet valleys, 
and converted them into heaps of ruins. Ill hires it with 
the land which, in an age of violence, has edven itself up to 
the study of the graceful and the beautiful, to the neglect 
of those hardy which can alone secure a nation's inde- 
pendence. * 

From the smoldng ruins of Campli, Gifise led his troops 
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against Civitella, a town but a few miles distant. It was built 
round a conical bUl, the top of which was crowned by a fortress 
well lined with artillery. It was an important place for the 
command of the frontier, and the duke of Alva had thrown into 
it a garrison of twelve hundred men under the direction of an 
experienced officer, the marquis of Santa Fiore. The French 
general considered that the capture of this post so soon follow- 
ing the sack of Campli, would spread terror among the Neapo- 
litans, and encourage those of the Angevine faction to declare 
openly in his favour. 

As the place refused to surrender, he prepared to besiege it in 
form, throwing up iittrenchmente, and only waiting for his 
heavy guns to begin active hostilities. He inrpatiently expected 
their arrival for some days, when he taused four batteries to be 
erected, to operate simultaneously against four quarters of the 
town. After a brisk cannonade, which was returned by the 
besieged with equal spirit, gnd with still greater loss to the 
enemy, from his exposed position, the duke, who had opened a 
breach in the works, prepared for a general assault. It was 
conducted with the usual impetuosity of the French, but was 
i-epulsed with courage by the Italians. More than once the 
assailants were brou^t up to the breach, and as often diiven 
back with slaughter. Th<? duke, convinced that he had been 
too precipitate, was obliged to sound a retreat, and again renewed 
the cannonade from his batteries, keeping it up night and day, 
though, from the vertical direction of the fire, with compara- 
tively little efiect. The French cam; ofiered a surer marie to 
the guns of Civitella. 

The women of the place displayed an intrepidity equal to that 
of the men. Armed with buckler and cuirass, they might be 
seen by the side qf their husbands and brothers, in the most 
expos^ situations on the ramparts ; and, as one was shot down, 
another stopped forward to take the place of her fallen com- 
rade, (l) The fate of Campli had taught them to expect no 
mercy from the victor, and they preferred death to dishonour. 

As day after day passed on in the samo monotonous manner, 
Guise's troops became weary of their inactive life. The mer- 
curial spirits of the French soldier, which overleaped every 
obstacle in his path, were often found to evaporate in the tedium 
of protracted oprations, where there was neither incident nor 
excitement. ISuch a state of things was better suited to the 
patient and persevering Spaniard. The men began openly to 
mnrmur apunst the pope, whom they regarded as the cause of 
their troubles. They were led by priests, they said, “ who 
knew much more of praying th^ of ttghting."(2) 

Guise himself had causes of disgust with the pontifi' w hich he 
did not care to conceal. For all the splendid promises of his 

(l) Andrea, Guerra de Roma, p. 226 . 

Cj) Guumoae. Utoria di Napoh, tom. x. p. 40. 
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boliness, he hed received few supplies either of men, ammuni- 
tion, or money ; and of the Angrevino lords not one had ventured 
to declare in his favour or to take service under his banner. 
He urged all this with much warmth on the pope’s nephew, the 
duke of Montebello. The Italian recriminated as warmly, till 
the dialogue was abruptly ended, it is said, by the duke of 
Guise throwing a napkin, or according to some accents, a dish, 
at the head of his ally.(l) However this may be, Montebello 
left the camp in disgust and returned to Kome. But the 
defender of the Church was too important a person to quarrel 
with, and Paul deemed it prudent, for the present at least, to 
stille his resentment. ^ * 

Meanwhile hea\'y rains set in, causing great annoyance to 
the French troops in their quarters, spoiling their provisions, 
and doing great damage to their powder. The same rain 
did ffood service to the besieged, by filling their cisterns. 
“Goa,” exclaimed the profane Guise, “must have turned 
Spaniard.” (2) 

While these events were taking place in the north of Naples, 
the duke of Alva, in the south, was making active preparations 
for the defence of the kingdom. Ho had seen with satisfaction 
the time consumed by his antagonist, first at Gesi, and after - 
wards at the siege of Civitella ; and he had fully profited by the 
delay. On reaching the city of Naples, he had summoned a 
parliament of the great barons, had clearly exposed the neces- 
sities of the state, and demanded an extraordinary loan of two 
millions of ducats. The loyal nobles readily responded to the 
call ; but as not more than one-third of the wnolc amount could 
be iiistautlv raised, an order was obtained from the council, 
re(]uiring the governors of the several provinces to invito the 
great ecclesiastics in their districts to advarce the remaining 
two-thirds of the loan. In case they did not consent with a 
good grace, they were to be forced to comply by the seizure of 
their revenues. (3) 

By another decree of the council, the gold and silver plate 
belonging to the monasteries and churches throughout the 
kingdom, after being valued, was to be taken for the use of the 
government, A quantity of it, belonging to a city in the 
Abruzzi, was in fact put up to bo sent to Naples ; but it caused 
such a tumult among the people, that it was found expedient to 
suspend ])roceedings in the matter for the present. 

The viceroy still further enlarged his resources by the 
sequestration of the revenues belonging to such ecclesiastics as 
resided in Ibime. By these various expedients, the duke -of 
Alva found himself in possession of sufficient funds for carrying 

(1) Sismondi, Ilistoirc des Fran^ais, tom. xvUi. p. 30. 

^“■i) “ Ericcndulo tie col ra, vino a dezir, Que Diosse auia bucltj> 

Antlrca, (Juerra de Roma, p, 228. • 

Otiaimonc, l&tona di Napoli, torn. x. p. 35. 

] il 
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on the war as he desired. He mustered a force of twenty-two, 
or, as some accounts state, twenty-five thousand men. Of these 
three thousand only were Spanish veterans, five thousand were 
Germans, and the remainder Italians, chiefiy from the Abruzzi, 
for the most part raw recruits, on whom little reliance was to 
he placed. He had besides seven hundred men-at-arms and 
fifteen bundled light horse. His army, therefore, though, as far 
as the Italians were concerned, iuferior in discipline, to that of 
his antagonist, was greatly superior in numbers. (1) 

In a council of war that was called, some were of opinion that 
the viceroy should act on the defensive, and await the approach 
of the enemy in the neighbourhood of the capital. But Alva 
looked on this as a timid course, arguing distrust in himself, 
and likely to infuse distrust into his followers. He determined 
to march at once against the enemy, and prevent his gaining a 
permanent foothold in tlie kingdom. 

Pescara, on the Adriatic, «was appointed as the place of ren- 
dezvous for the army, and Alva qtiitted the city of Naples for 
that place on tlie eleventh of April, 1557. Here he concentrated 
his whole strength, and received his artillery and military 
stores, which were brought to him by water. Having reviewed 
his troops, he began his njarch to the north. On reacliing Rio 
Uraano, he detached a strong body of troops to get possession of 
Giulia Nuova, a town of some importance, lately seized by the 
enemy. Alva supposed, and it seems correctly, that the French 
commander had secured this as a good place of retreat in case of 
his iailure before Civitelia, since its position was such as would 
enable him readily to keep up his communications with the 
sea. The French garrison sallied out against the Spaniards, 
but were driven back -with loss : and, as Alva's troops followed 
close in Iheir rear, the enemy fled in confusion through the 
streets of the city, and left it in the hands of the victors. In 
this commodious position, the viceroy for the present took up 
his ()uart(Ts. 

On the approach of the Spanish army, the duke of Guise saw 
the necessity of bringing his operations against Civitelia to a 
decisive issue. He accordingly, as a last effort, prepared for a 
general assault. But, although it was conducted with great • 
spirit, it was repulsed with still greater by the garrison ; and 
the French commander, deeply mortified at his repeated failures, 
saw the iK'ccssity of abandoning the siege. He could not effect 
even this without sustaining some loss from the brave defenders 
of Civitelia, who sallied out on his rear, as he drew off his dis- 
comfited troops to the neighbouring valley of Nireto. Thus 
ended the sie^ of Civitelia, which, by the confidence it gave to 
the loyal Neapolitans throughout the country, as well as by the 
leisure it afforded to Alva for mustering Ips resources, may be 

(1) Nores, Guerra frvi^aolo Quarto c Filippo Secondo, MS.— Arulrea, Goerra 
de Roma, p. 237.— Oi»3ono, Albse Vita, tom. U. p. 64 . 
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paid to liavi decided the fate of the war. The riape lasted 
twenty two days, dminp: fourteen <^1 which the tho 

four batteries of the French had played incessant) y ou th^ 
■beleaguered city. Tho viceroy was tilled wiUi admiraiion at 
the heroic coiiduct of the inhabitants; and, in token of respect 

■(•’rtTi tf n.'i.n'M'f ii/l ci >nr,n i ri »ii •' in'tvt-ii'ini 4 iiiiG! 4 !■» /ini. IVi*. 


Oivitella was to be allowed the same immunities, from whatever 
part of tho country ho mie-ht ooine.(l) 

Tlie two armies wore now quartered 'yithin a few miles of 
each other. Yet no demonstration was made, on either side, of 
hrin/inj? matters t> the issue of a battle. This was foreign to 
Alva's policy, and was not to oo expected from Guise, so inferior 
in stroiifrtli U‘ his antagonist. On the viceroy’s quitting Giulia 
Kuova, however, to occupy a position somewhat nearer the 
French quarters, Guise did not dec ai it prudent to remain tliere 
any longer, but, breaking up his camp, retreated with bis whole 
army, across the Tronto, and, without furliicr delay, evacuated 
the kin^fdom <'f Naples. 

Tho .Spanish general made no attempt to pursue,, or even to 
molest his adversary in his rotpca^. For this he has been 
severely criti<dsc<l, more particularly as the passage of a river 
offers many points of advantage to an assailant. But, in truth, 
Alva never resorted to lighting when lie could gain his end 
without it. hi an appeal to arms, however favourable may 
he the odds, there must always he some doubt as to the result. 
But th(? odds liere were not so decisively on tho side of the 
Spaniards they appeared. The duke of Guise carric'd olf his 
battahoas iii admirable order, protecting bis rear with the tlower 
of his infantry and with liis cavalry, in which last he was much 
superior to his enemy. Thus the parts of the hostile armies 
likt ly to have l>e< u brought into immediate conllict would have 
allbrucd tm t-ertam assurance of success to the Spaniards. 
Alva’s object had been, not so much to defeat the French as to 
defend iS aph*s. Ihis he had now achieved, with but little loss ; 
and, rather than incur the risk of greater, ho was willing, in tho 
words of an old proverb, to make a bridge of silver for the Hying 
foe.(2) In the words of Alva himself, '* he had no idea of 
staking thf^ kingdom of Naples against the embroidered coat of 
the duke uf Gui»o.”(3) 

(1) The particulars of the siege of CivitellA may be found in Nores, (lucrra 
fra Paf.lo Quarto c F'hppo Socondo, MS.; Andrea, Guerra d- Roma, 222^ 
ot se<i , 0^so^JO, Almc Vita, tom. ii. pp. 53— Cabrera, Filipc Segundo, 
hb. lu. cap. 9j De 'I'h.iu, lUstoire Univmelle, tom. iii. p. 87, ci scq. /<:c, 

‘2 *' Qiiit.o gtmrdar el precepto de g:uerra que e« ; ilazcr la putnvte de plata 
al enemijro, que »e v'a.”— .\udrea, Guerra de Roma, p. 28r>. 

3 “ No pensava jiieJp cl Reyao de Naptiiea contra una canaca de bfocado 
del Duqiie de Guisa.*’— Vera y Figueroa, Kesultaa d# la del Duque d« 
Alva, p, 60. 
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On the retreat of the French, Alva laid siejro at onco to two 
'Or three places, of no great note, in the capture of which he and 
■his lieutenants were guilty of the inost deliberate cruelty; 
though, in the judgment of the chronicler, it was not cruelty, 
but a wholesome severity, designed as a warning to such petty 
places not to defy the royal authority, (l) Soon after this, Alva 
niinself crossed the Tronto, and took up a position not far 
removed from the French, whoo lay in the neighbourhood of 
Ascoli. Although the two armies were but a few miles asunder, 
there was no attempt at hostilities, w^ith the exception of a 
^skirmish, in which but a small number on either side were 
'engaged, and which terminated in fav^'ur of the Spaniards. 
This state of things was at length ended by a** summons from the 
pope to the French commander to draw nearer to Kome, as he 
needed his presence for the protection of the capital. The duke, 
glad, no doubt, of so honourable an apology for his retreat, and 
satisfied with having so long held his ground against a force 
eupcrior to his own, fell back, in good order, upon Tivoli, which, 
as it commanded the groat avenues to Home on the east, and 
afforded good accommodations for his troops, he made his head- 
quarters for the present. The manner in ^yhich the duke of 
Alva adhered to the plan^of defensive operations settled at the 
beginning of the campaign, and that, too, und(T circumstances 
whicli would have tempted most men to depart from sucli a plan, 
is a remarkable proof of his perseverance and inflexible spirit. 
It proves, moreover, the empire which he held over the minds 
of uis followers, that, under such oircum stances, he could main- 
tain implicit obt'dienoe to his orders. 

The cause of the pone’s alarm was the rapid successes of 
Alva’s confederate, Mark Antony Coloima, who had defeated the 
papal levies, and<aken one place after another in the Carapagna, 
till th(i Homans began to tremble for their capital. (\)ionna 
was now uecu])ied with the siege of Segni, a place of considerable 
importance ; and the duke of Alva, relieved of the presence of 
the French, resolved to march to his support. He accordingly 
rcen>KSfd the Tronto, and passing through the Neapolitan terri- 
tory, halted for some days at Sora. He then traversed the 
front ier, but had not penetrated far into the Carapagna when 
he reet'ived tidings of the fall of Segni. That strong place, after 
ii galhuit defence, had been taken by storm. All the usual 
atrocities were perpetrated by the brutal soldiery. Kv(m the 
sanctity of the convents did not save them from pollution. It 
was in vain that Culonna interfered to prevent tliese excesses. 
The voice of authority was little heeded in the tempest of* 
passion. It inatten>d little, in that age, into whose hands a 
<japtured city fell; Germans, French, Italitins, it was all the 

(\) ** Quiso alii de'.ta scveriilaU, no por cruori, sino para dar cxemplo 

los otru», 'ji'.c no k* lan'meHsc* un a tlvfeiulcr c de mi cxcrcito leaJ.’* 

—Andrea, Ciuerra de ma, p. L‘y*2. 
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same. The ■^etched town, so lately flou^ishin^^ it be, in 

ail the prido of luxury and wealth was clai.aed u« the fair 
spoil of the victors. It was their priv.e-money, which served in 
defaul; of payn ent of their long arrears,— usually long ii: tlioso 
days ; and it was a niode of payment as convenient for the- 
general as for his soldiers. (1) 

Tlje fall of S*'gn' caused the greatest consternation in the* 
ca])ital. The next thing, it said, would be to assault tho 
capital itself, Taul tiie Fourth, incapable of fear, was tilled 
with imnotent fury. “They have taken S<^giii,“ he said in a 
oonclave ot the cardinals; “they have murdered the people^ 
destroyed their property, tired their d\tellings. Worse than 
this, thej^ wiil ncA* pillage Palliano. Even this will not till up*- 
the measure of their cruelty. They will sack the oit^ of home 
itself; nor will they respect even my pt-rson. Hut, for myself,. 
J long to be with Christ, and await without fear the crown of 
martyrdom. ”(2) Paul the Fourt|j|, after having brought this 
tempest upon Italy, began to c m-vuier himself a martyr ! 

Yet, e\eii in this extremity, though urged on all sides to make 
concessions, h<^‘ would abate nothing of his haughty tone. Ho 
insisted, as a nine qua non, that Alva should fortliwitli leave the 
Koraan territory and rest(>rc his conquests. When these con- 
ditions were renorted to the duke, lu' Coolly remarked, tliat “ his 
lioliness seemeu to be under the mistake of supposing that his 
own army was before Naples, instead of the Spanish army being: 
at tlie gates of Home. “(3) 

A fter the surrender of Segni, Alva effected a junction with 
the Italian forces, and marched to the town of Colona, in the 
Campagna, where for the present he quartered his army. Hero 
he formed the plan of an enterprise, the advimturous character 
of which it seems difficult to reconcile with his habitual caution. 
This was a night assault on Home. He did not communicate 
his whole purpose to his officers, but simply ordered them to pre- 
pare to march on the followingiiight, the twenty-sixth of August, . 
against a neighbouring city, the name of which he did not dis- 
close. It was a wealthy place, he said, but ho was most anxious 
that no violence should be offered to the inhabitants, in either 
tie ir persons or property. The soldiers should be forbiddea 
even to enter the dwellings ; hut he promised that the loss of 
booty should bo compensated by increase of pay. The men 
>vere to go lightly armed, without baggage, and with their 

1) Andrea, Guerra de Roma, p. 302. — Ossorio, Albae Vita, tom. il. p. 9®.— 
Guerra Ira Paolo Quarto e FiUppo Secondo, MS. 

Los enemijfos han tornado a Sena con saco, muerte, y fuetfo. .... 
Eutraran en Koma, y la >>aqueran, y prcndcran a im persona , y yo, que desseo 

c , Chnsto, aguaxdo sui miedo la corona del marllrio.”— Andrea, Guerra 
Ce Roma, p. 303 . 

“ Ni mostr<i prontifidmo edisposto di sostencre II luarUrio.**-— Nores, Guerm. 
Ira Patdo Quarto e Filippo Secondo, MS. ^ 

Andrea, Guerra tie Roma, p. 306. 
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shirts over their mail, affording the best means of recognizing 
one another in the dark. 

The night was obscure, but unfortunately a driving storm of 
rain set in, which did such damage to the roads as greatly to 
impede the march, and the dawn was nigh at hand when the 
troops reached the place of destination. To their great sur- 
prise, tlAcy then understood that the object of attack was Home 
itself. I 

Alva halted at a short distance from the city, in a meadow, 
and sent forward a small party to reconnoitre the capital, which 
seemed to slumber in ^uict. But on a nearer approach, the 
Spaniards saw a greaflight, as if occasioned by a multitude of 
torches, that seemed glancing to and fro within the walls, infer- 
ring some great stir among the inhabitants of that quarter. 
Soon after this, a few horsemen were seen to issue from one of 
the gates, and ride off in the direction of the French camp at 
Tivoli. The duke, on recei'^ing the report, wms satistied that 
the Homans had, in some way or other, got notice of his design ; 
that the horsemen had gone to give the alarm to the French in 
Tivoli; and that ho should soon find himself between two 
enemies. Kot relishing this critical position, he at once aban- 
doned his design, and made a rapid countermarch on the 
place he had left the nrecefting evening. 

In his conjectures tno duke was partly in the right and partly 
in the wrong. The lights which were seen glancing within the 
town w'crc owing to the watchfulness of Caraffa, who, from some 
apprehensions of an attack, in conse()uence of information he 
had received of preparations in tlic J^panish camp, was patrol- 
ling this quarter nefore daybreak to sec that all was safe ; but 
the horsemen who lelt the gates at that early hour in the direc- 
tion of the French camp were far from thinking that hostile 
battalions lay witnin gunshot of their walls. (1) 

Such is the account we have of this strange affair. Some 
historians assert that it w'as not the duke's design to attack 
Home, hut only to make a feint, and, by the panic 'which he 
would create, to afford the nope a good pretext for terminating 
the wjtr. In support of this, it is said that ho told his son 
Ferdinand, just before his departure, that he feared it would bo 
impossible to prevent the troops from sacking the city, if they 
onoe set foot in it. (2) Other accounts state that it was no feint, 
hut a surprise meditated in good earnest, and defeated only by 
the appiihtion of the lights and the seeming state of preparation 
in which the place was found. Indeed, one WTiter asserts that 

(l) Kore«, Gjicrra fra Paolo Qunrto e Filippo Sccondo, MS. — Andrea* 
Guerra de Romo, pp. — an. — Rvlaxione tU Bcrnarila Nava^;:ero. — Os- 
surio, Albie Vita, tom. ii. p. 117, vt scq. — Cabrera, Filipe Seg:unilo, lib. iv. 
oip. ii. 

( 3 ) ** nixo » non Fernando de Toledo ru hijo e^las p^^labras Temo 
que hemos tie saquear 1^ Rorna, y no querria.”-— Andrea, Guerra tic Roma, 
p. 313. 
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he saw the scaling-ladders, brought by a corps of two hundred 
arqaebusiers, who were appointed to the service of mounting 
the walls. (1) 

The Venetian mlnisler, Navagero, ass ires as that Alva’s 
avowed purpose was to secure the person of his holiness, which, 
he thought, must brin<^ the v ar at once to a close. The duke's 
uncle, the cardinal of Sangiacomo, had varned Ins nephew, 
according to ihe same authority, not to incur tli# fate of their 
countrymen wh., liad served #inder the Constable do Bourbon, 
at tlie sack of Borne, all of whom, sooner or later, had come to a 
misera^’le end. (2) This warning may have made some impres- 
sion on tho mind of Alva, who, however inflexible by nature, 
had conscientious scruples of his owjJ, and was, no doubt, 
aoccssihlo as otlffers of his time to arguments founded on 
superstition. 

We cannot but admit that the wdiole affair, — the preparations 
for the assault, the counsel to tho officers, and the sudden retreat 
on suspicion of a discovery, — al4 look very much like earnest. 
It is fjuitc possible tliat the duke, as tiio Venetian asserts, may 
have lutenaed nothing beyond the seizure ^ f the pope. But 
that tho mat^ r would have stopped there, no one will believe. 
Once fairly within the walls, even the authority of Alva would 
have been impotent to restrain the license of the soldiery ; and 
the same scenes might have been acted over again as at the 
taking of Home under Oie Constable de Bourbon, or on tlio cap- 
ture of tlie ancient capital by the Goths. 

When the; Romans, on the following morning, learned tho 
peril they had been in during the night, and that tlie enemy 
had beoii prowling round, like wolves about a sheepfold, ready 
to rush in upon their sleeping victims, the whole city was seized 
with a panic. All the horrors of the sack by tho Constable de 
Bourbon rose up to their imaginations, — or pather memories, for 
many there w'ere who were old enough to remember that terri- 
ble (fay. They i-iudly clamoured for peace before it was too 
late ; and tliey pressed the demand in a manner which showed 
that tho mood of the p<‘ople was a dangerous one. Strozzi, tlie 
most distinguished of the Italian captains, pdainly told the piopo 
that he had no choice but to come to terms witn the enemy at 
once, (3) 

Paul was made more sensible of this by finding now, in his 
greatest need, the very arm withdrawn from him on whicli he 
most leaned for support. Tidings had reached the Prericli camp 
of the decisive victory gained by the Spaniards at St. Uuentin, 

(1) Andrea, Guerra dc Roma, p. 312. 

(2; “ II Cardinal Satipacomo, suo zio, dopo la tregua di quaranta giomi, fu 
a veclcrlo e gli diHse : I’igliiiol inio, avete fatto bene a non entrarein Roma, 
come so che avete potato ; e vi esorto chc non lo facciate mai j pcrch^, tuttl 
quell! della no&tra naziune elm si trovarono all’ ultimo tacco, sono capitati 
male.”— Relaztone Bernardo Navagero. 

(3) Rclazione di Bernardo Navagero. ^ 
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and they were followed by a summons from the king to the duke 
of Guise, to return with his army as speedily as possible, for the 
protection of Paris. The duke, who was probably not unwilling: 
to close a campaign which had been so barren of laurels to the 
French, declared that “ no chains were strong enough to keep 
him in Italy.” He at once repaired to the Vatican, and there 
laid before his holiness the commands of his master. The case 
was so pressi»g that Paul could not in reason oppose the duke’s 
departure. But he seldom tookicounsel of reason, and in a 
burst of passion he exclaimed to Guise, “ Go, then ; and 
take with you the consciousness of having done little for your 
king, still less for the Church, and nothing for your own 
honour.” (1) * 

t Negotiations were now opened for an accommodation hc- 
Ween the belligerents, at the town of Cavi. Cardinal (’araffa 
appeared in hefialf of his uncle, the pope, and the duke of 
Alva for the Spaniards. Through the mediation of Venice, tlie 
terms of tlie treaty were linally settled, on the fourteenth of 
September, although the inflexible pontift* still insisted on 
concessions nearly as extravagant as those he had demanded 
before. It was stipulated in a preliminary article, that the duke 
of Alva should publicly ask pardon, and receive absolution, fur 
having borne arms against the Holy See. “Sooner than surren- 
der this point,” said Paul, " I w^ould see the whole Avorld perish ; 
and this, not so much for my own sake as for the honour of J esus 
Christ.” (2) 

It -was provided by the treaty, that the Spanish troops 
should be immediately withdrawn from the territory of the 
Church, that all the places taken from the Church should be 
at once restored, and that the French army should be allowed 
a free passage to their own country. Philip did not take so 
good euro of his aUies as Paul did of his. Colonna, who had 
done the cause such good service, was not even reinstated in 
the possessions of which the pope had deprived him. But a 
secret article provided that Ids claims should be determined 
hereafter by the joint arbitration of the pontiff and the king of 
Spain, (a) 

The treaty was, in truth, one which, as Alva bitterly re- 
marked, “ seemed to have been dictated by the vanquished 
rather than by the victor.” It came hard to the duke to execute 
itj especially the clause relating to himself. “AVere 1 the 
king,” said he, haughtily, “ his holiness should send one of 
his nephews to Brussels, to sue for my pardon, instead of my 


(1) Sismondi, Histoire cles Franquifi, tom. xvili. p. 41. 

(S) Gmniioac, l^toria di Napoli, tom. x. p. 43. 

(3) Nore*, Guerra fra Paolo Quarto e Filippo Secondo, MS. —Andrea, 
Guerra de Roma, p. 814.— De Thou, Histoire rniver!*elle, tom. ni. p. 128. 
— Glaimoue, Istoria di Niqioli, tom. x. p. 45. — Os6ori<|u Albae Vita, tom. ik 
p. 131. 
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ffciieraVs siiin^ for his.”(l) But AHa had no power to i^onsult 
his own will in the matter. The '-/ders fn-ui Philip were 
peremptorj^ to come to some terms, if possible, with the pope. 
Philip had long: since made up his own mimi, that in-ithcr 
protiL nor honour was to be derived from u war with the Church, 
a war not only repugrnant to his own feelingrs, but which placed 
him in a false positit u, and one most prejudicial ta his political 
interests. • 

The newc of peace filled the Romans with a joy g:reat in 
proportion to their former consternation. Nor was this joy 
niucli diminished by a calamity which at any other time would 
have thrown the city into mourning. The Tiber, swollen by 
the autumnal rainsirose above its banks, sweeping away houses 
and trees in its fury, drowiiinj; men and cattle, and oreaking 
down a large piece of the wall that surrounded the city. It 
was well that this accident had not occurred a few days earlier, 
when th'j enemy wms at the gates. (^) 

On the twenty-seventh of September, 1557, the duke of 
Alva made his public entrance into Rome. He was escorted by 
the papal guara, dressed in its gay uniform. It was joined by 
the other trcK)]js in the city, who, on this holiday service, did 
as well as brtter soldiers. On entering the gates, the concourse 
w'as swelled by thousands of citizen^ who made the air ring 
with their acclamations, as they saluted the Spanish general 
with the titles ot Defender and Liberator of the capital. The 
epithets might ho thought an indiflerent compliment to their 
own government. In this state the procession moved along, like 
tht^ triumph of a conqueror returned from his victorious cam- 
paigns to ri ceive the wreath of laurel in the Capitol. 

On reaching the Vatican, the Spanish commander fell on his 
knees before the pope, and asked his pardon, for tho oflbnce of 
bearing arms against the Church. Paul, soothed by this show* 
of concession, read’ly granted absolution. He paid tho duke 
the distinguished honour of giving him a seat at liis own table ; 
while he comjdimentcd the duchess by sending lier the conse- 
crated golden rose, reserved only for royal persons and illustrious 
champions of the Church. (3) 

Yet the haughty spirit of Alva saw in all this more of humi- 
liation than of triumph, ilis conscience, like that of his master, 
was greatly relieved by being discharged from the responsibili- 
ties of such a war. But he had also a military conscience, 
which seemed to be quite as much scandalized by the conditions 

(1) “ lloggi il mio R6 ha fatto una gran sciocchezza, e se io fo&si stato in 
luofiro, et ppli iiei raio, U Cardinal Carafa tarebbe andato in Fiandra A far 
quelle htesse aommtsainm A aua MacatA che io veng:o hora di fare A sua San- 
titA."— Leti, Vita di Filtppo II. tom. i. p. 293. 

(2^ Kelazione di Bernai^o Navagero. 

f3j Giaiinonc, Ifttuna Ui Napoli, tom. x. p. 4!5.--Nores, Guerra fra Paolo 
Quarto c Filippo Seconffo, MS.~Leti, Vita di FUipp*^ il. tom. i. p. 8P3.— 
Andrea, Guerra de Koma. p. 3i6. 
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of the peace. He lonj^ed to he once more at Naples, where the 
state of things imperatively required his presence. When he 
returned there, he found abundant occupation in reforming the 
abuses which had grown out of the late confusion, and espe- 
cially in restoring, as far as possible, the shattered condition of 
the tinances, — a task hardly less difficult than that of driving 
out the Freneh from Naples. Q) 

Thus ended the war with IJaul the Fourth, — a war into 
which that pontiff had plunged without preparation, which he 
had conducted without judgment, and terminated without 
honour. Indeed, it brought little honour to any of the parties 
concerned in it, but, 'on tne other hand, a full measure of those 
calamities which always follow in the train tA' war. 

The French met with the same fate which uniformly befell 
them, when, lured by the phantom of military glory, they 
crossed the Alps to lay waste the garden of Italy, — in the 
words of their own proverb,- “ The grave of the French.” The 
duke of Guise, after a vexatious campaign, in which it was his 
greatest glory that he had sustained no actual defeat, thought 
himself fortunate in being allowed a free passage, with the shat- 
tered remnant of his troops, hack to his own country. Naples, 
besides the injuries she had sustained on her borders, was 
burdened with a debt which continued to press heavily for 
generations to come. Nor were her troubles ended by the 
peace. In the spring of the following year, 1558, a Turkish 
squadron appeared off Calabria ; and, running down the coast, 
the Moslems made a landing on several points, sacked some of 
the principal towns, butchered the inhai)itants, or swept them 
off into hopeless slavery. (2) Such were some of the blessed 
fruits of the alliance between the grand seignior and the head 
of the Catholic f^hurcli, Solymaa had come into the league 
at the invitation of the Christian princes. But it was not 
found so easy to lay the spirit of mischief os it had been to 
raise it. 

The weight of the war, however, fell, as was just, most 
heavily on the author of it. Paul, from his palace of the 
Vatican, could trace the march of the enemy hy the smoking 
ruins of the Campagna. He saw his towns sacked, his troops 
scattered, his very capital menaced, his subjt'cts driven by 
ruinous taxes to the verge of rebellion. Even peace, when it 
did come, secured to him none of the objects for which he had 
contended, while he had the humiliating consciousness that he 

(1) Churlcs the FU’Ui, who received tidings of the peace at Yuste, was ns 
much diii#ru8ted with tljo terms of it as the dukt* lumseU. He even vented his 
iitdifmatiou against the duke, as If he had been tiie author ol the peace. He 
would not consent to road the dctspatchcs which Alva sent to him, sayinj? that 
he already knew enotigh ; and for a long: lime alter “ he was heard to matter 
between hl» teeth.” in a tone which ph^nly showeil the nature of lus thoughts. 
— RetiitJ y Estancia, aijf Mignet, Charles. Quint, p. 30^ 

(2) Olaanont, Istoria di NapoU, tom. x. p. 46. 
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owcti til is pea'^o, not to hib own arm*, but to the forbea ance — 
or the superstition of his enemies. Trie lessor he might have 
learned, — that the thunders of the \ aliean could no longer 
strike terror iiito the hearts of princes, as in the days of the 
Crusades. 

Ill tliis war Paul had called in the F’rench to aid him in 
driving out the Spaniards. Ihe French, ho said^ might easily 
be dislodged Hereafter ; “ bijt the Spaniards %yerc like dog- 
grass, which is sure U) strike root wherever it is casi.”~Thi ' 
wa^. tlu' last great effort that was made to overturn the Spanish 
power in iShiples ; and the sceptre of that kingdom continued to 
DC transmitted in the dynasty of Castile, with as little opposition 
as that of any oth*r portion of its broad empire. 

Uemg thus relieved of his military labours, Paul set about 
those gicat redorms, the expectation of which had been th<; chief 
indu(jcmc‘nt to liis eb'cthm. Put lirst he gave a singular proof 
of 8clf>(“)Tnmand, in the reforms ’wdiich ho introduced into his 
own family. I’reviously to his rletvioii, no one, as we have seen, 
had dechiiined more loudly than Paul again.‘t nepotism, — the 
besettinr sin of his predecessors, who, most of them old men 
and wittiout ciiildren, naturally souglit a substitute for these in 
their nc phows and those nearest of kin. Puurs partiality for 
his nejdiews was made the more coftspicuoiis by the profligacy 
of their characters. Yet the real bond which held tno parties 
together was iiatred of the Spaniard.s. When peace came, and 
this bond of union was dissolved, Paul readily opened his ears 
to the accusations against liis kinsmen. Convinced at length 
of their unwortliiness, and of the flagrant manner in which they 
had abused his confidence, he <leprive{l the CuraHas of all their 
ofiices, and hanibhed them to the farthest part of ‘his dominions, 
lly the slerner sentence of Ids successor, two of tlie brothers, 
the duke and the cai’dinal, perished by the hand of the public 
e.vecutioii<T (1) 

After gi’>ing this proof of mastery over his own feelings, 
Paul addrosbcd himself to those reforms which had engaged liis 
attention in early life, lie tried to enforce a stricter discipline 
and greater regard for morals, both in the religious orders and 
the secular cb rgy. Above tdl, he directed his efforts against 
the rrott'r>lant heresy, wliich had begun to show itself m the 
head of (’hristendom, as it had long since done in the extre- 
mities. The course he adopted was perfectly characteristic. 
Scorning the milder methods of argument and persuasion, ho 
resorted wliolly to perseiiulion. The Inc^iiisition, ho declared, 
was the true battery with which to assail tho defences of the 
heretic. lie suited the action so well to tho word, that in a 
short time the prisons of the Holy Office were tilled with tho 
accused. In the general distrust no one felt himself safe ; and a 

( 1 ) Giannonc, Isto;^ di Napoli, tom. x, p. 50.— Norcs, Guerra fra Paolo 
Quarto c Filippo Secondo, MS. 
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panic was created, scarcely less than that felt by the inhabitants 
when the Spaniards were at their gates. 

Happily, their fears were dispelled by the death of Paul, 
whion took place suddenly, from a fever, on the eighteenth of 
August, 1559, in the eighty-third year of his age, and fifth of 
bis pontificate. Before the breath was out of Ms body, the 
populace roset^M broke open the prisons of' the Inquisi- 

tion, and liberated all who went* confined there. They next 
attacked the house of the grand inquisitor, which they burned 
to the ground ; and that functionary narrowly escaped with his 
life. They tore down the escutcheons, bearing the arms of the 
family of Caraffa, which were affixed to the piibiic edifices. 
They wasted tlieir rage on the senseless stutue of the pope, 
which they overturned, and breaking off the head, rolled it, 
amidst the groans and execrations of tlie bystanders, into the 
Tiber. Such was the fate of the reformer who, in his reforms, 
showed no touch of humanity, no sympathy with the sufferings 
of his species. (1) 

Yet, with all its defects, there is somctljing in the character 
of Paul the Fourth that may challenge our admiration. His 
project— ’renewing that of Julius the Second— of driving out 
the harba7'ians from Italy, was nobly conceived, thougli im- 
practicable. “ Whatever Others may feel, 1 at least will have 
some care for my country,’* he once said to the Venetian 
ambassador. “ If my voice is unheeded, it will at least be a 
consolation to me to reflect, tliat it has been raised in such a 
cause ; and that it will one day be said that an old Italian, on 
the verge of the grave, who might be thought to have nothing 
better to do than to give himself up to repose, and weep over 
his sins, had his soul filled with this lofty design.” (2) 

(1) Nores, Gaerra itSk Paolo Quarto e Filippo Sccondo, MS.— Giannone, 
l.storia di Napoli, tom. x- p. 50. 

“ Dfl la quale se altri non^olcva aver cura, volcva almeno avcrla esso ; 
c sebbeiif 1 suoi cnnsitrli non uditi, avrebbe alnu’i\o la coumila/ione di 

avert* Hvuto quest’ aniino, c chc sj dicessc nn pioruo . chc lui vecclno llalianrt 
ebe, e«.bcuUo vjciuo alia luorte, doveva alteuderc* a riposare c a piangero 
i suoi pcccati, avesse uvuto tauto alti Uis>c^ui.” — Rclazioue civ lieruarlo 
Navagero. 
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CHAPTKR Til. 

AVAK AriJH FKANCE. 

1557. 

England joins in the Vi’’ar--Philip\<( Preparations-~Sieg:e of St. Quentin 
-French Army routed — Storming: of St. (Juentiu — Successes of Iho 
Sp®iniards. • 

While the events related in the preceding chapter were 
passing in Italy, the war was waged on a larger scale, and with 
more important results, in the ij^rthern provinces of France. 
As soon as Henry had broken the tr^-aty, and sent his army 
across tlie Alps, Philip lost no tune in assembling his troops, 
although in so quiet a manner as to attract as little attention 
as possible. His preparations were such as enabled him, not 
inen ly to defend the frontier of the Ketherlands, but to carry 
the war into th(j enemy’s country. • 

He despatched his <ronlidential minister, Iluy Gomez, to 
Spain, for huj)j)lies both of men and money ; instructing liiin 
to visit his father, Charles the Fifth, and, after acquainting 
him Avith th(‘ state of aflairs, to solicit his aid in raising tho 
necessary funds. (1) 

j’hilip hafl it much at heart to bring England into the war. 
During his stay in tho Low Countries, he Avas in constant com- 
munication Avith the English cabinet, and took a lively interest 
in the guvernraent of the kingdom. The mfeiutes of the privy 
council were regularly sent to him, and as regularly return(*d 
with his remarks, in his own handAvriting, on the margin. In 
this Ac.iy he discussed and freely criticised every measure of 
irnpertanoe ; and, on one occasion, wc find him requiring that 
nothing of moment should be brought before Parliament until 
it had first bet a submitted to him. (2) 

In March, 1557, Philip paid a second visit to England, where 
he was received by his fond queen in tho most tender and 
ati'vctionate manner. In her letters she had constantly impor- 
tuned him to return to her. On that barren eminence which 
placed her above the roach of friendship, Mary was dependent 

(1) Cabrera, Filipe Seguiulo, lib. iv. cap. 3. — Carta del Rey Hon Felipe 
Se{;:und»> a Ruy Gomez, de SSilva a xi. de Mar 90 1557, MS.—Papierft d’Etat de 
Granvelle, tom. v. pp. 6l, 63 . 

i*' Tjtlcr, in his England under Edward VI. and Mary (vol. ii. p. 48.1}, has 
rriiitfcl c.xtracts froi^ the minutes of the council, with the cottunentanef* of 
Phjlip by the hide of them. The cominciitanes, >||liich arc all in the royal 
autograph, >-€0111 to be as copious as the minutes theniselvci. 
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on her husband for sympathy and support. But if the channel 
of her affections was narrow, it was deep. 

Philip found no difficulty in obtaining the queen’s consent 
to his wishes with respect to the war with France. She was 
induced to this, not merely by her habitual deference to her 
husband, but by natural feelings of resentment at the policy of 
Henry the Seaond. Slie had put up with affronts, more than 
once, from the Frencli ambassa#lor, in lur own court ; and 
her throne had been menaced by repeated conspiracies, which, 
if not orpranized, had been secretlv encouraged by France. 
StiU, it was not easy to bring the English nation to this way 
of thinking. It had been a particular proviso of the marriage 
treaty, that England should not be made a 'party to the war 
against France ; and subsequent events had tended to sharpen 
the feeling of jealousy rather towards the Spaniards than 
towards the French. 

The attempted insurrectiqn of Stafford, who crossed over 
from the shores of Franco at this time, did fur Philip what 
possibly neither his own arguments nor the authority of Mary 
could have done. It was the last of the long scries of indignities 
which had been heaped on the country from the same quarter ; 
‘and Parliament now admitted that it was no longer consistent 
with its honour to keep tefms with a power wliich perhisted in 
fomenting conspiracies to overturn the government and plunge 
the nation into civil war. On the seventh of June, a herald 
w^as despatched, with tho formality of ancient and somewhat 
obsolete usages, to proclaim war against the French king in 
the presence of his court and in his capital. Tins was done in 
such a bold tone of dctiance, that the hot old constable, Mont- 
monmoy, Avhose mode of proceeding, as wo have seen, w’as apt 
to be summary, ^rongly urged his master to hang up the 
envoy on the spot-O) 

Tho state of affairs imperatively demanded Philip’s presence 
in tho Netherlands, and after a residence of less than four 
months in London, ho bade a tinal adieu to his disconsolate 
queen, whoso excessive fondness may have been as little to his 
taste as the coldness of her subjects. 

Nothing could be more forlorn than the condition of Mary. 
Her health wastinjg under a disease that cheated her with 
illusory hopes, which made her ridiculous in tho eyes of the 
world ; her throne, her very life, continually menaced by con- 
spiracies, to some of wdiich even licr uwm sister was supposed 
to b^ privy ; her spirits affected by the consciousncs.s of the 
decline of her popularity under tho gloomy system of perse- 
cution into which she had been led by her ghostly advisers ; 

(1) Herrera, Historia Oeneral del Mando, d. XV. Anos dal Tiempo del 
JRcfior Key Ban FeUpe 11. (VRlIatlolid, l6o6), lib. iv. rap. 13.— Gaillard, 
Hiatoire de la Kivalit<^ <lf la France ct de rssp&gne isai), tom. v. 

p. 243. 
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without frieu'^s, without 'jhildren, almost it might be said 
without a husDand,— she was alone in the world, more to be 
commiserated than the meanest subject in her dominions. 
J5he has had little commiseration, however, from Protestant 
writers, who pamt her in the odious colours of a fanatic. Thia 
has been compensated, it may be thought, by the Homan 
Catholic historians, who have invested the E^jjglish q^ueea 
with all tile f^lories of the 8a||ii and the martjT. Experience 
may convince us that public acts do not always furnish a safe 
criterion of private character, — especially when these acts are 
connected with r^digion. In the Catholic Church the indi- 
vidual miffht seem to he relieved, in some measure, of his 
moral rcsponi-ibility, by the system of discipline which intrusts 
his conscience to the keeping of his spiritual advisers. If the 
lights of the present day allow no man to plead so humiliating 
an apology, this was not the case in the first half of the six- 
teenth ^'entury, — the age of Mary^when the Eeformation had 
not yet diffused that spirit of independence in religious specu- 
lation, which, in some degree at least, has nov. found its way 
to the darkest corner of Christendom. 

A largi r examination of contemporary documents, especially 
of the oueer’s own correspondence, justifies the inference, that 
with all the infirmities of a tern pei» soured by disease and by 
the (lilhculti('s of her position, she possessed many of the good 
qiralities of licr illustrious progenitors, Kathai’ine of Aragon 
arid Isabella of Castile; the same conjugal tenderness and 
devotimi, the same courage in timenof danger, the same earnest 
desire, misguide as she was, to do her duty, — and, unlortu- 
natoly, the sumo bigotry. It was, indeed, most unfortunate 
in Mary’s case, as in that of the Catholic queen, that this 
bigotry, from their position as independent sovereigns, should 
have been attended with such fatal consequeritJes as have left an 
inde lible blot on the history of their reigns. (l) 

Oil his return to Brussels, Philip busied himself with pre- 
parati^ins for the campaign. He employed the remittances 
from Spain to subsidize a large body of German mercenaries, 
(ierraaiiy was the country which furnished, at this time, more 
soldiers of lurtune than any other ; men who served indif- 
ferently under the banner that would pay them best They 
were not exclusively made up of infantry, like the Swiss, but, 
besides pikeraen, — fanzknechts ^ — they maintained a stout array 
of cavalry, — reiters, as they were called, — “ riders ** — who, 
together with the cuirass and other defensive armour, carried 
pistols, probably of rude w’orkmansbip, but which made them 
tormidable, from the weapon being little known in that day. 
They were, indeed, the most dreaded troops of their time. 

(1) See Tytler’s valimble work, Reifms of Edward VI. and Mary. The com- 
pilation ol this work IdB its candki author to conclusiotia eminently favourablt 
to the personal character of Queen Mary. • 
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The men-at-arms, encumbered with their unwieldy lancen, 
were drawn up in line, and required an open plain to manoeuvre 
to advantage, being easily discomposed by obstacles ; and 
once broken, they could hardly rally. But the reiters, each 
with five or six pistols in his belt, were formed into columns 
of considerable depth, the size of their weapons allowing them 
to go through all the evolutions of light cavalry, in which 
they were perfectly drilled. Philip’s cavalry was further 
strengthened by a tine corps of Burgundian lances, and by a 
great number of nobles and cavaliers from Spain, who had 
come to gather laurels in the fields of France, under the eye 
of their young soveieign. The fiower of his infantry, too, 
was drawn from Spain ; men who, independently of the indif- 
ference to danger, and wonderful endurance, which made the 
Spanish soldier inferior to none of the time, were animated 
by that loyalty to the cause which foreign mercenaries could 
not feel. In addition to these, the king expected, and soon 
after received, a reinforcement of eight thousand English under 
the earl of Pembroke. They might well tight bravely on the 
soil where the arms of England had won two of the most 
memorable victories in her history. 

The whole force, exclusive of the English, amounted to 
thirty-five thousand foot and twelve thousand horse, besides a 
good train of battering artillery. (1) The ('oniraaud of this 
army was given to Emanuel Philibert, prince of Piedmont, 
better known by his title of duke of Savoy. No man had 
a larger stake in the contest, for he had been stripped* of his 
dominions by the French, and his recovery of them depended 
on the issue of the “war. He was at this time but twenty- 
nine years of age ; but he had had large experience in military 
afiairs, and had been intrusted by r’harles the Fifth, who had 
early discerned his capacity, with important commands. His 
whole life may be said to have trained him for the profes- 
sion of arms. He had no taste for efleminate pleasures, but 
amused himself, in seasons of leisure, with the hardy exer- 
cise of the chase. He strengthened his constitution, naturally 
not very robust, by living as much ns possible in the open 
air. Even when conversing, or dictating to his secretaries, 
he prtsfe.rred to do so walking in his garden. He was indif- 
ferent to fatigue. After hunting all day, ho would seem to 
require no rest, and in a campaign had been known, like tlie 

(I) Cotif De TIiou, Histoirc Univcrfsclle, tom. iii. p. 118; Cabrera, Filipo 
Segrioub), ill), iv. cap. 4 ; Campaim, Vita del Rc Fdippo Sccondo, jmrte li. 
lib. 9 5 Herrera, llistoria General, lib. Iv. cap. 14, 

Tbe histtirian berc, as almost everywhere else where numerical estimates 
arc concerned, inust content Idniseli with what seems to t»e the closest 
iipproximatiou to the truth. Some writers carry the Spanish foot to ftlty 
thousand, I Uaic lollowe<i the more temperate statement of the conteni- 
porory l>e ‘ITiou, who w^uld not be likely to uuderrarb the strengdh ol an 
enemy. 
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kni^M'^-crrant of old, to eat, drink, e d sleep r: his urn our for 
thirty days together. . . , 

He was tempcrat,e in his habitSj eating little, and drinking 
water. He waj punctual in attention to business, was j ^/uriiig 
of his 'words, and, os one may gather from tlu. piquant stylo of 
his letters, had a keen insight into character, looking below the 
fiurtace of men’s acl’ons into their niotive.>.(l) • 

His education had net bedki neglected. He spoke several 
languages fluently, and, though not a great reader, was fond oi 
histories- He was much devoted to mathematical science, 
which s^’i’Ycd him in his profession, and he was reputf'd an 
excellent engineer. (*2) In person the ddleo was of the iniddh' 
size; well-made, Except that he was somewhat bow-legged. 
His complexion was fair, his hair light, and his deportment 
very uareoable. 

Such is the portrait cf Emanuel Philibert, to whom Philip 
now intrusted the command of his forces, and whose pretension!* 
he warmly supporU'd as the suitor of Elizabeth oi England. 
There was none more worthy ol the royal i 'aiden. Hut 1 ho 
duke was a (futhoUc ; and Elizabeth, mor(‘over, had seen tho 
odium wliu'h lier sister had incurred by Iter marriage with a 
foreign sovereign. Philip, who would have usctl some con- 
straint in the matter, pressed it witn such earnestness on the 
queen as proved how much importance he attached b) the con- 
nection. Mary’s conduct on tho occasion was greatly to her 
credit; and, while she deprecated the displeasure of her lord, 
she honestly told him that sho could not in conscience do 
vioh'nee to the inclinations of her sister. (3) 

The plan of the campaign, as determined by Pliilip’s 
cabinet, (4) was that the duke should immediately besiege some 
one of the great towns on th( northern bo’^ders of Picardy, 
which in a manner commanded the entrance into the Nether- 
lands. Ivoeroy w.\s the first selected. But the garrison, wJio 
w^ere wrll ]>rovidcd with ammunition, kept within their defences, 
and mauitauied so lively a cannonade on the Spaniards, that 
the dukfe, finding the siego was likely to consume more time 
than it was worth, broke up his camp, and resolv(*d to march 
against St. Qu- ntin. This was an old frontier town of Jhcardy, 
important in time of peace as an entrepot for the trade that was 
carried on between J'Vance and the Low Countries. It formed 
a cimvenieiit place of deposit, at the present period, for .such 
booty as marauding parties from time to lime brought back 

(J) Sec the letters of the diikc published in the Pupiers d’Etat de CJranvcllc 
I'toni. V. passim .—business- like documents, seasoned with lively criticisms on 
ti'.e characters ot those he liad to deal with. 

^ 2 Relazjonc della Corte di Savoja di Glo. Francesco Mcrosiiii, oP* 
lleL-uioiii des^h Ambasciatorl Venetj, vol. iv. 

i See the letter ot the queen to Philip, in Strype, Catalo2:uc of Orifiinxtls, 
I'Jo, yj. • ^ 

(i. J'apxrs d’Etat de GranreUe, tom. v, p. 115. 

1. I 
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from Flanders. It was well protected by its natural situation, 
and the fortilications had been originally strong ; but, ‘ as in 
many of the frontier towns, they had been of late years much 
neglected. 

Before beginning operations against St. Q,uontin, the duke of 
Savoy, in order to throw the enemy off his guard, and prevent 
his introducing supplies into the town, presented himself before 
Guise, and made a show of lu^ng siege to that place. After 
this demonstration he resumed his march, and suddenly sat 
down before St. duentin, investing it with his whole army. 

Meanwhile the French had been anxiously w^atching the 
movements cf their ^adversary. Their forces were assembled 
on several points in Ficardy and Champa^no.^ The principal 
corps was under the command of the duke of Xevers, governor 
of the latter province, a nobleman of distinguished gallantry, 
and who had seen some active service. He now joined his 
forces to those under Montmorency, the constable of France, 
who occupied a central position in ricardy, and who now took 
the command, for which his rash and impetuous temper but 
indifferently qualified him. As soon as the object of the Spa- 
niards was known, it was resolved to reinforce the garrison of 
St. duentin, which otherwise, it was understood, could not hold 
out a week. This perilous duty was assumed bv Gaspard de 
Coligni, admiral of France. (l) This personage, the head of an 
ancient and honoured house, wms one of the most remarkable 
men of his time. His name has gained a mournful celebrity in 
the page of history, as that of the chief martyr in the massacre 
of St. Ilartholomew. He embraced the doctrines of Calvin, and 
by his austere manners and the purity of his life well illustrated 
the doctrines ho embraced. The decent order of his household, 
and their scrupulous attention to the services of religion, formed 
a striking contrast to the licentious conduct of too many of the 
Catholics, who, however, were as prompt as Coligni to do battle 
in defence of their faith. In early life he was the gay com- 
panion of the duko of Guise. (2) But as the Calvinists, or 
Huguenots, were driven by persecution to an independent and 
even hostile position, the two friends, widely separated by 
opinion and by interest, were changed into mortal foes. That 
hour hud not yet come. But the heresy that was soon 

(1) Thou, lllstoire Univcmlle, tom. iii. p. H7.— Commrntaires de Fran- 
cis tit? Kabutin, ap. Nouvelle Collection ties M6moires pour sorvir rHi^toire 
tie Krancf, par MM. Michaud et Poujoaiat (Paris, 1838), tom. \ii.p. 535. — 
Herrira, I hbtoiia General, hb. iv. cap. 1 4.— -Cabrera, Fihpe Segundo, hb. iv. 
cap. 5. 

(U) *Mlft furenttoua deux, dons Icur jennes ans, .... sy grands compag:- 
nons, amis ct contederer dc ct'urt, que J’ay ouy dire k plusieurs qui Ics out 
Teas habiUer lo plus souvant ties incsmcs parures, mesmes Ihrees, . . . . 
tom deux tort crooUez ct faif<ant des foiliea plus extravajrantes (jne tous lc3 
aatres } et sur tout ne faisoicut nuUes follies qu’ils ne fli-sent mal, taut ils 
etoieut Hides jotteurs et inallieureux cn leurs jeux,”— liraniomc, OLuvres, 
om. iU. p. 265. • 
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to shake Fk nco to its centre was silently working under 
ground. 

As the admiral was well instrijcted in military affairs, and 
was po sessed of an intrepid spirit and great fertility of reioart\ 
be was precisely the person to unlertaVe the difficult office (.f 
defending St. Quentin. As governor of Picardy, he felt this tr 
be his duty. With out loss of time, he piu himsek’ at the liead 
of some toil or twelve hundreds men, horse and loot, and used 
such despatch tliat he succeeded in entering the place before it 
had been entirely iinested. He had the mortification, however, 
to be followed only by seven hundred of his men, tl»c remainder 
having failed through fatigue, or inistakeh the path. 

The admiral Ibiiftd the place in oven uorso condition than ho 
had expected. The fortificatiens were much dilapidai/ed ; and 
in many parts of the wall the masonry was of so flimsy a 
character, that it must have fallen before the first discharge of 
the eneny’s cannon, d'he town tvrs victualled for three weeks, 
and the magazines were tolerably well supplied with ammuni- 
tion. But there were not fifty arquebuses lit f r use. 

8t. Uncut ill stands on a gentle eminence, protected on ono 
side by murslies, or rather a morass of great extent, through 
which flows the rivt r Somme, or a branch of it. ( hi the same 
side ot the river with St. Quentin lay*the army of the besiegers, 
with their glittering lines extending to the very V'Tgi* of the 
morass. A broad ditch defended the outer wall. But this ditch 
was commanded by the houses of tlie suburbs, which had 
tilready been taken possession of by the besiegers. There was, 
moreover, a thick plantation of trees close to the town, which 
would atford an (diectual screen for tho approacli of an enemy. 

One of tiie admiral’s first acts was to cause a sortie to bo 
made. Tho ditch was crossed, and some of the houses wero 
burned tv> tlie gruiind. The trees on the bankvS were then 
levelled, and tho e.pproach to the town was laid open. Every 
preparation wa^ made fur a protracted defence, d'ho exact 
quantity tf provibii)n w'as ascertained, and the rations wore 
assign' d for e.ach man's daily consumption. As tho supplies 
Wile in,aiequ:ite to support the increased population for any 
length ot time, Coligni ordered that ifll except those actively 
' uguged ui the defence of the place sliould leave it without 
delay. Many, under ono pretext or another, contrived to 
remain, and share the fortunes of the garrison. But by this 
regulation he got rid of seven hundred useless persons, who, if 
they had stayed, must have been tho victims ot famine; and 
“ their dead bodies," tho admiral coolly remarked, “ would have 
bred a pestilence among the soldiers."(l) 

11; “ II falloit ks nourrir ou les faire mourir de faim, qui eust pen ap|»ortcr 
une (ianat la viUu,” — Mj-mokes de Gaspard do Coligrii, ap. Collection 

I'mvcr.'flk ile^ Mcoioii^.s pariicuiiers relatifs & I’iiia^uire de Franco (i'axii, 
irss;, tom. \l. p. 2.5a. 
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He assigned to his men their several posts, talked boldly of 
maintaining himself against all the troops of Spain, and by his 
oheerlul tone endeavoured to inspire a confidence in others 
which he was far from feeling himself. From one of the liighest 
towers he surveyed the surrounding country, tried to ascertain 
the most practicable fords in the morass, and sent intelligence 
to MontmoKjncv, that without relief, the garrison could not 
hold out more than a few days.^) 

That commander, soon after the admiral’s departure, had 
marched his army to the neighbourhood of St. (iuentin, and 
established it in the towns of La Fere and Ham, together with 
the adjoining villages, so as to watch the movements of the 
Spaniards, and co-operate, as occasion served’, with the besieged. 
He at once determined to stren^hen the garrison, if possible, by 
a reinforcement of two thousand men under Dandelot, a younger 
brother of the admiral, and not inferior to liim in audacity and 
enterprise. But the expedition miserably failed. Through the 
treachery or the ignorance of the guide, tlie party mistook the 
path, came on one of the enemy’s outposts, and, disconcerted by 
the accident, were thrown into confusion, and many of them 
cut to pieces or drowned in the morass. Their leader, with the 
remainder, succeeded, ui^dor cover of the night, in making his 
way back to La Fere. 

'The constable now resolved to make another attempt, and in 
the open day. He proposed to send a body, under the same 
commander, in boats across the Somme, and to cover the em- 
barkation ill person with his wliolc army. His force was 
considerablv less than that of the Spaniards, amounting in all 
to about eighteen thousand foot and six thousand horse, besides 
a train of artillery consisting of sixteen guns. (2) His levies, 
like those of his, antagonist, were largely made up of German 
mercenaries. The French peasantry, with the exception of the 
Gascons, who formed a fine body of inl'antry, had long since 
ceased to serve in war. But the chivalry of France was repre- 
sented by as gallant an array of nobles and cavaliers as ever 
fought under the banner of the lilies. 

On the ninth of August, Montmorency put his whole 
army in motion; and the following morning, the memorable 
day of »St. Lawrence, by nine o’clock, lie took up a ]iositit>n on 

(1) Mt^iuoircs tie Gtispard de Coligrni, ap, Collccti' n Universclle ties Mt'- 
moires partictiUcra relatits si I’Histoirc de France (Paris, 1788', t('m. xl. 
p. — l>c Thou, lUsttnre Univcrsellc, tom. ui. p. I5i.— Rabutin, np. 
Nouvelle Collection dc8 Memoircs, tom. vii. i> 6 40.— Gamier, Histoirc tic 
France (Pan.s, 1797). tom. xx\il. p. 358. 

(a) There is not ho much thscrepaticy In the estimates of the French as of 
the 8;»aiii8)i iorce. 1 have acceptetl the statements of the Frenelv iiistonans, 
GamifiT ^Histoirc de France, tom- xxvh. p, .'154 , and Do Tiiou tom. in. p. U8}, 
who, however, pnta the caxalry at one thousand le»s For antliorities on tlte 
Spanish side, sec CabriTa, Filipe Sepnndo, iib. tv. cap 7 ; Herrera, Ilistona 
General, lib. iv. caprvUi Campana, Vita tlci Re I'lhppo Secomlo, i>arte li. 
lih. 
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the rank of 'he Somme, On the opnosite side, neaj\.>t the 
town, lay the Spanish force, covering: he jfronr.d, as fai as the 
eye could reach, with their white pa>ilioiis ; w'hilo the banners 
(;f Spain, of Flanders, and of England, unfurled in the morning 
breeze, showed the various nations from which the motley host 
had been gathered. (1) 

On the constable’s right was a windmill, commimding a ford 
of the river which led to the Spanish quarters. The building 
was held by a small dtlachmont of the enemy. Montmorency’s 
lirst care was to get possession of the mill, which he did without 
difficulty ; and, by placing a garrison there, under the prince 
of Conde, ho secured liirar;elf from surpristf in that quarter. He 
then pruiited by a lising ground to get his guns in position, so 
as to sweep the opposite bark, and of oner opened a brisk 
cannonade on the enemy. The march of the French had been 
concealed by some inte»*vening hills, so that, when they sud- 
denly appeared on the farther side, of the Somme, it was as if 
they had dropped from the clouds; end the shot whicli fell 
among the Sjianiards threw them into great disorder. There 
was Inirrying to and fro, and some of the balls striking the 
duke ot Savoy ’s tent, lie had barely time to escape with his 
armour in hi« hand. It was necessary to abandon Ids position, 
and lie marched some three miles •down the river, to tho 
quarters occupied by the commander of the cavalry, Count 
Egmont.(2) 

Montmorency, as much elated with this cheap success as if it 
had bciu a victory, now sot himself about passing his troops 
across the water. It w'as attended with more difficulty than lie 
had expected. There were no boats in readiness, and two hours 
were in procuring them. After all, only four or five 

could be obtained, and these so small that it wopld be necessary 
to cross and recross the stream many times to effect tho object. 
The boat.s, crowded with as many as they could carry, stuck 
fast ill the marshy banks, or rather (juagmire, on tho opposite 
side; and wh(*ii some of tho soldiers jumped out to lighten tho 
load, tin y were sw^allowcd up and suffocated in the mud. (3) 
To add to these distresses, they were galled by th(‘ incessant, 
tire of a body of troops wbich the Spanisn general had stationed 
on an eminence that commanded tno lan’ding. 

Kabul ill, ap. Nouvelle Collnction des MC'moires, tom. Tii. p. 548. 

'.2) ihid. ubi su|)ra. — Monpleinchamp, Histoire d’ Emmanuel Philibert, Duo- 
<U‘ Savoie (Amsterdam, 169O;, p. 146. — I)e Thou, liistoire UniverscUe, tom. lii. 
p. )S7- 

The first of these writer.**, Francois dc Rabutin, is one of the best autho- 
rities for these transactions, in which he took part as a follower of the duo 
dc Nevers. 

cl'/ “ Encore Ji sortir des bateaux, k cause dc la presse, les soldat* n« pou- 
■voient suivre Jes addresses et sentes qui leur estoient apporeillcs ; dc f&yon 
qu'ils s*escartoient ct »e jetUdent h costd dans les crenx des marets, d*ou ils 
ne pouvoient sortir, ct Semenrotent Ik emtxmrbez et^oyez.*' — Rabutin, ap. 
Nouvelle Collection des Memoircs, tom. vii. p. 54p. 
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While* owing to these causes* the transportation of the troops 
was going slowljr on, the duke of Savo3r had called a council of 
war* and determined that the enemy, since he had ventured so 
near* should not be allowed to escape without a battle. There 
was a practicable ford in the river, close to Count Egmont*s 
quarters ; and that oiEcer received orders to cross it at the 
head of his aavalry, and amuse the enemy until the main body 
of the Spanish army, und(*r the duke, should have time to 
come up. 

Lamoral, Count Egmont, and prince of Gavre, a person who 
is to occupy a largo space iu our subsequent pages, was a 
Elemish noble of an ^ancient and illustrious lineage. lie had 
early attracted the notice of the emperor, who had raised him 
to various important offices, both civil and military, in which 
he had acquitted himself with honour. At this time, when 
thirty-five years old, bo held the post of lieutenant-general of 
the horse, and that of govers^or of Flanders. 

Egmont was of a lofty and aspiring nature, filled with dreams 
of glory, and so much elated by success, that the duke of Savoy 
was once obliged to rebuke him, by reminding him that he was 
not the conimaiidcr-in-chief of the army.(l) With these defects 
he united some excellent qualities, which not unfreqiiently go 
along with them. In his ‘disposition ho was frank and manly, 
and, though hasty in temper, had a warm and generous heart. 
He was distinguished by a chivalrous bearing, and a showy, 
imposing address, whicli took with the people, by w^hom his 
name was held dear in later times for his devotion to the cause 
of freedom. He was a dashing officer, prompt and intrepid, 
well fitted for a brilliant coup de 7nain, or for an affair like the 
present, which re(iuired energy and despatch ; and he eagerly 
undertook the dp.ty assigned him. 

The light horse first passed over the ford, tlio existence of 
which was known to Montmorency ; and he had detached a 
corps of German pistoleers, of whom there was a body in the 
French service, to defend the passage. Eut the iiumlier was 
too small, inid the Jiurgundian iiorse, followed by the infantry, 
advaiKicd, in face of the fire, ns coolly and in as good order as if 
they had been on parade.(2) The constable soon received 
tidings that the enemy had begun to cross; and, aware of his 
mistake, he reinforced his pistoleers with a squadron of horse 
midiT the duo dc Nevers. It was too late ; when the French 
cornmaiuh r reached the ground, the enemy had already crossed 
in such strength that it would have been madness to attack 
him. After a brief consultation with his officers, Severs deter- 

Ci) nra»)tOmr, 0 ‘'tnTes, tom. I. p. 361. 

(8) 1 quote the wonK- of Moninemchamp (Histolre du Dvic dc Savoie, p. 147', 
who, however, »pt ak« i i the fire ns coming from the aitillcry,— hardly pro- 
bable, as the French tfattenes were three miles distant, up tlie river. But 
accuiacy does not appear to be the chief virtue of this writer. 
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mined, by as speedy a coantermarcb as possible, to join tb© 
main body of the army. 

The prince of Cond^, as has been mentioned, occupied the 
mill which commanded the other ford, on the lig-ht of ilont- 
morency. From its summit he cotiid descry the movements of 
the Spaniards, and tbei^* battalions debouching on. the plain, 
with scarcely any opposition from the Frc.ich. advised the 
eonstablc of this d once, and ..u^geited the necessity of an im- 
mediate retreat. The veteran did not relish advice fr^m one m 
much younger than Idinself, and testily replied, “ 1 was a 
soldier bei ore tho prince of Conde was born; and, by the 
blessing of Heaven, 1 trust to teach liim •some good lessons in 
war for many a ymr to come.” Kor would he ouit the i^round 
while a man of the reinforcement under Dandelot remained to 
cross. (1) 

The cause of this fetal ooniidenoo was information lie had 
received that the ford was too narrow to allow more than four 
or five pcTsons to pass abreast, which would give him time 
enough to send over the troops, and tlien seour'o his own retreat 
to La h’Are Ab it turned out, unfortunatt ly, the ford was ido 
enough to I'llovv fifteen or twenty men to go abreast. 

The hrcfl'di, meanwhile, who had crossed the river, after 
landing on the opposite bank, wer§ many of them killed or 
disabled by the Spanish aiqucbusiers ; others were lost in the 
moTa‘<s ; and of the whole number not more than four hundred 
and fifty, vvi, wounded, and weary, with Dandelot at their 
head, succeeded in throwing themselves into St. Quentin. The 
constable, liaviug seen the last boat put off, gave instant orders 
for retreat. The artillery was sent forward in the front, then 
followed the infantry, and, last of all, he brought up the rc'ar 
with tlie iiorse, of which he took comman(| in person. He 
endeavoured to make up for the precious time he had lost by 
quickening his march, which, however, was retarded by the 
heavy gun^ in the van. 

The due de Severs, as we have seen, declining to give battle 
to the Spaniards who had crossed the stream, had prepared to 
retr(*at on thy main brnly of the army. On reaching the ground 
lately occupi* ,l by his countrymen, he found it abandoned; 
and joining Coude, who still held the mill, the two officers made 
all haste, t(» overtake the constable. 

Meinwhilc, Count Egmont, as soon as he was satisfied that 
ho WTs in sufficient strength to attack ihe enemy, gave orders 
to adrance, witljout waiting for more troops to share with him 
the honours of victory. Crossing the field lately occupied by 
the constable, he took the great road to La Edre. But the 

(1) "Manda aa prince, pour toate r6pon*c, qu’il etoit bien jetfne pour 
▼oololr lui apprendre son metier, qu’il commanctolt le« arm('*e5 avar)t quo 
<Vlui-c. fftt au monde. It qn’il comptoit blew en Ting% ans lui domicr eiicoro 
des le9t>ns.”— Gamier, Uistolre de France, tom. xxvll. p. sdi. 
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rising CTonnd wHch lay between him and the French pre- 
vented nim from seeing the enemy until he had accomplished 
half a league or more. The day was now well advanced, and 
the FlemiSi captain had some fears that, notwithstanding his 
speed, the quarry had escaped him. But, as he turned the hill, 
he had the satisfaction to descry the French columns in full 
retreat. On J;heir rear hung a body of sutlers and other fol- 
lowers of the camp, who, by 4he sudden apparition of the 
Spaniards, were thrown into a panic, which they had well nigh 
communicated to the rest of the army.tO retreat before an 
enemy is in itself a confession of weakness sufficiently dis- 
piriting to the soldie*. Montmorency, roused by the tumult, 
saw the dark cloud gathering along the hciglits, and knew that 
it must soon burst on him. In this emergency, he asked 
counsel of an old officer near him as to what ho should do. 
“Had you asked me,” replied the other, “two hours since, I 
could have told you ; it is ii^yr too late.”(2) It was indeed toa 
late, and there was nothing to be done but to face about and 
light the Spaniards. The constable accordingly gave the word 
to halt, and made dispositions to receive his assailants. 

Egmont, seeing him thus prepared, formed his own squadron 
into three divisions. One, which was to turn the left llaiik of 
the French, he gave to thi* prince of Brunswick and to Count 
Hoornc,— a name afterwards associated with his own on a 
sadder occasion than the present. Another, comprsed chielly 
of Germans, ho placed under Count Maiisfeldt, with orders to 
assail the centre. He himself, at the head of his Burgundian 
lances, rode on the left against Montmorency's light tiank. 
Orders wore then given tn charge, and, spurring forward their 
horses, the whole column came thundering on against the 
enemy, The French met the sho^k like well-trained soldiers, 
as they were ; bil't the cavalry fell on them with the fury of a 
torrent sweeping everything before it, and for a few moments 
it seemed as if all were lost. But the French chivalry was 
true to its lionqur, and, at the call of Montmorency, who gal- 
lantly throw himself into the thick of the tight, it rallied, and 
returning the charge, oompelled the assailants to give way in 
their turn. The struggle, now continued on more equal terms, 
grew despi'rate; man against man, horse against horse, — it 
seemed to bo a contest of personal prowess rather than of tactics 
or militarv science. So well were the two parties matched, 
that for a long time the issue was doubtful ; and the Spaniards 

(1) Rabutla, who gives this account, says it would be impossible to tdl how 
the tlisordejr It came upon them so hkea thunder-clap, that no nun had 

a distinct recollection of what passed.— RabuUn, ap. NouveUc Collection des 
Mi^moires, tom. vU. p. s&o. 

(a) ** Appellant k lui dans cc trouble levieux d’Oignon, offidcr expt'iimente, 
il ittl deiuauda: bon homme, <iHe faut-U faire ? Monseigneur, rt^ndit 
d*01g;iion, U y a deux heures que jc vons Taurois bicn dlit, maiutenant je u’eu 
saia rlen.**->uamk!ry Hifwire de France^ tom. xxvii. p. 368. 
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might liot have prevailed in the end 1 for the arrival of rein- 
lorc'cments, both foot and heavy ca\alry, who caiue up to their 
support. Unable to "withstand this accumulated force, the 
Frmch cavaliers, overpowered by numbers, not by superior 
valour, began to give gi-ound. Hard pressed by Egiaont, who 
cheered on his men to renew^ed efforts, Jtheir ranks were at 
length broken. The retreat became a .’aght; astid, scattered 
over the held ir* nil d’roctiens, they were hotly pursued by 
their adversaries, especially the German — thoss 

riders, “black as devil.s,“(l)— who did such execijtion with 
their tire-arms as oompleted the discomfiture of tlio French. 

Amidst this confusion, the Gascons, th6 flower of the French 
infantry, h(;h aved«with admirable coolness. (2) Throwing them- 
selves into squares, with the pikemen armed with their long 
pikes iu front, and the arquebusiers in the ccutre, they pre- 
seutetl an impenetrable array, against whicn the tide of battle 
raged and chafed in impotent fury. It was in vain that the 
Spanish horse rode round the solid masses bristling with steel, 
if possible, to force an (mtrarce, while an occasional shot, strik- 
ing a trooper from his saddle, warned them not to approach too 
near. 

It was in this state of things that the duke of Savoy, with the 
remainder of the troc/ps. including \Lc artillery, came on the 
Held of action, ilis arrival could not have been more season- 
able. The heavy guii.s were speedily turned on the French 
squares, wlior-e dense array presented an obvious mark to the 
Spani.sh bullets. Their firm ranks were rent asunder; and, ns 
the brave men triod in vain to close over the bodies of their 
dying comrades, the horse took advantage of the openings to 
plunge int^) the midst of the phalanx. Here the long spears of 
the {)ikemi ii wore of no avail, and, striking right and left, tho 
cavaliers dealt death ox» every side. All now was confusion 
and nTetrievahl' ruin. Ko one thought of fighting, or even of 
self-defeni '*', Tlje t)nly thought was of flight. Men overturned 
one another in their eagerness to escape. They were soon 
mingled wdth the routed cavalry, who rode down their own 
countrymen. Horses ran about the field without riders. Many 
of the soldiert threw away their arms, to fly the more quickly. 
All stro\o to escape from the terrible pursuit which hung on 
their rear. The artillery and ammunition -waggons choked up 
the road, and obstructed the flight of the fugitives. The 
slaughter was dreadful. The best blood of France flowed like 
"water. 

Yet mercy was shown to those who asked it. Hundreds and 

(l) “ Noirs comme de be&tix diables.” — BrantOme, CEuvres, tom. iil. p. IBS. 

<‘J:\ compapaies d« faatrie, en ce peu qn'clles se comportoient, 

antant belles, bien complettes et bien armeca, que Ton cn avolt veu on Franc© 
il y avoit long.tcmpA* *— Rabuun, ap. KouveUe C^Uection des Mdmoires, 
tom. vu. p. 551, 
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thousands threw down their arms, and obtained quarter. 
Nevers, according to some accounts, covered the right nank of 
the French army. Others state that lie was separated from it 
by a ravine or valley. At all events, he fared no better than 
his leader. He was speedily enveloped by the cavalry of 
Hoorne and Brunswick, and his fine corps of liglit horse cut to 
pieces. He himself, with the prince of Conde, was so fortu- 
nate as to make his escape, with^he remnant of his forces, to 
La F^re. 

Had the Spaniards followed up the pursuit, few Frenchmeu 
might have been left that day to tell the story of the rout of St. 
Uuentin.^ But the fight had already lasted four hours ; evening 
was setting in ; and the victors, spent with toil and sated 
with carnage, were content to take up their quarters on the 
field of battle. 

The French, in the mean time, made their way, one after 
another, to La Fere, and, ^huddling together in the public 
squares, or in the quarters they had before occupied, remained 
like a lierd of panic-struck deer, in whose ears the sounds of 
the chase are still ringing. But the loyal cavaliers threw off 
their panic, and recovered heart, when a rumour reached them 
that their commander, Montmorency, was still making head, 
with a body of stout followers, against the enemy. At the 
tidings, faint and bleeding as they were, they sprang to the 
saddles which they had just quitted, and were ready again to 
take the field. ( 1 ) 

But the rumour was without foundation. Montmorency was 
a prisoner in the hands of the Spaniards. The veteran had 
exposed his own life throughout the action, as if willing to show 
that he would not shrink in any degree from tlie peril into 
which he had hrmiglit his followers. When ho saw that the 
day was he threw himself into the hottest of the battle, 
holding life cheap in comparison with honour. A shot from the 
pistol of a schu'arzreiter^ fracturing liis thigh, disabled him 
from further resistance ; and he fell into tlie hands of the 
Spaniards, who treated him with the respect due to his rank. 
The number of ])rison(TS was very large, — according to some 
accounts, six thousand, of whom six hundred were said to be 
p:entl©inen and pcirsons of condition. The number of the slain 
18 spited, as usual, with great discrepancy, varying from threo 
to six thousand. A much larger proportion of them than usual 
were men of family. Many a noble house in France went into 
mourning for that day. Among those who fell was Jean de 

(1) “A cc* nouvelles s’cslevcsrent tenement Icurs esprits et couraffca, qn’ils 
reeounurent Incontinent aux arnieM, et n'oyoit-ou plus partout que deinander 
tiAnioiB et chevaax, et troropettes »onner k cheval, uyant chacun reconvert scs 
foroea et aentimens ixvur venjrer la honte pr**C(6ilente j toutefois ce nmrnmre 

tronvti nal, et demeocft aaaonpi en }>eu d*bearc.'’>-'lUbutm, ap. Komeile 
CoUecUou dcs MiSinoires, tom. vil. p. 552. 
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Bourbon, coi^nt d’En^iien, a prince of the blood. Tlortally 
wounded, he was carried to the U-.t of the duko of Savoy, 
where he soon after expired, and his bodv was sent to his 
conntiynjeii at i^a F^re for honourable huriai. do bnlaiM-e tliis 
bloody roll, no aoc(;unt states the loss of the Spaniards at over 
a tliousand inen.(l) 

More than eic:ht> standard^ ineluuing ilioso oft the cavalry, 
fell into the Iuit* {3 uf the \ictors, together with all the artillery, 
ammunitiun-w'aggons, and baggage of the enemy. Franco hi: i 
not e.xp' ri^'Tiecd such a defeat since the battle of Agin 3 eurt.(‘.J) 

King Philip had left BrusseK, and removed bi^» quarters to 
Cambray, that he might bo near the duk^e of Savoy, with \vhoiu 
ho kept un dtiily*ommimication throughout the siege. Imme- 
diately alter the bottle, on the eleventh ,d* August, he *’isited tliO 
cam]» in pi'rson. At the same time, he WToto to his father, 
cx])ressing his regret that he had not been there to share the 
glory of till* day. (13) Theemperovseeins to have heartily shared 
this regret. (4) It is quite certain, if Charles had had the direc- 
tion ol utl'air', he w'ould not have bcc'ii absen* But Philip had 
not th.-lv id odvimturous spirit of his fathiT. His talent lay 
rather in meditation than m action ; and his cairn, deliberate 
forecast better fitted him for tho council than the cainp. In 
onforeiiig le\ie>, in raising supplies, in supci intending tho 
organizatimi of tho army, he was indefatigable. The plan of 
the eainiiaign was determined under his own eye ; and he was 
most suirueiouH in the selection of his agents. But to tlioso 
agents he prudently left the conduct of thew’ar, for wdiich ho 
had iin taste, perhaps no capacity, himself. He did not, like 
his rival Henry the Secmid, fancy hirnsrdf a great captain 
beeuusi* he could carry awaiy the prizes of a louriiev- 

l^hilip was e.scortea to the camp by liis housiliold troops. 
He appeurt'd on tins occasion armed a thing by no 

means common nith him. It seems to have pleased his fancy 

(] ' r-inipann, ViUi del Re Filippo Secondo, parte ii. lili (j. 

Accoifimj; to accounU.lhc loss ihd iiot exceed fiity. This, considering 
the spini and liTiKth ol the contest, will haidly ho credited. Jt reminds one 
<-f tho w,tr^ wirJ; the Moslems in the Peninsula, where, it we are to take thi' 
acof unl ‘y the Kjaniardb, their loss was usually as one to a hundred of the 
eiieiuy. 

f‘i) For tn(' preceding- papes, see Rabutln, a]». Nonvclle Collection dci 
Mt'nioirc''. torn. \n. pp. .'>4b-552 ; Cabrera, Fdrjie fcejjundo, lib. iv. cap. 7i 
Campaua, Vita dtd He Filippo Secoiido, parte Ub. 9 ; Monpleincharnp, Vie 
*in l>uc do Savorc, pp. Ud iTiO; HemTa, Ilistona (lencnd, lib. Iv. cap. Iff, 
l)e 'I'hrtM, Histinre Uidverselle, tom. lii. pp. 154-lfiO; (iarnier, Histnue de 
France, t in xwih pp. 361 -372 , Carta de Felipe & su padre ajirmnciandolo 
la victoria dc San Quentin, MS. 

13) “ Pues yo no me halld alb, de qoe me pesa lo qne V, M, no pocKle penj«ar, 
no puedo dar reJaclon de lo que paso guio de ojdas."— Carta de Felipe Si**** a »u 
padre, 11 de Agosto, 1557, MS. 

( 4 , This appears bjLa letter of the mqjor.domo of Charles, LuU Quixada, to 
the i^ecretAry, Juan Var-quex de Molina, MS, • 

Siento que no se puede conortar dc qrve sa hyo no »e liallasc en * 110 .^* 
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to be j>ainted in military costume. At least, there are several 
portraits of him in complete mail, — one from the pencil of 
Titian. A picture taken at the present time was sent by him 
to Queen Mary, who, in this a^e of chivalry, may have felt 
some pride in seeing her lord in the panoply of war. 

On the king's arrival at the camp, he was received with all 
the honours of a victor ; with flourishes of trumpets, salvos of 
artillery, and the loud shouts of the soldiery. The duke of 
Savoy laid at his feet the banners and other trophies of the 
fight, and, kneeling down, would have kissed Philip’s hand; 
but the king, raising him from the ground, and embracing him 
as he did so, said that- the acknowledgments were due from 
himself to the general who had won him suQh a victory. At 
the sarao time, he paid a well-deserved compliment to the 
brilliant part which Egmont and his brave companions had 
borne in the battle.(l) 

The first thing to be done^^was to dispose of the prisoners, 
whose number embarrassed the conquerors. Philip dismissed 
all those of the common file, on the condition that tliey should 
not hear arms for six months against the Spaniards. The con- 
dition did no great detriment to the I'ronch service, as the men, 
on their return, were sent to garrison some distant towns, and 
their places in the army niled by the troops whom thev had 
relieved. The cavaliers and persons of condition were lodged 
in fortresses, where they could be securely detained till tho 
amount of their respective ransoms was deterinined. These 
ransoms formed an important part of the booty of the conqueror. 
How important, may be inferred from the sum ofiered by tho 
constable on his own account and that of his son, — no less, it is 
said, than a hundred and sixtv-livc thousand gold crowns !(2) 
The soldier of thabday, wdien tne penalty was loss of Ibrtune as 
well as of freedom, must be coufesbed to have fought on harder 
conditions than at present. 

^ A council of war was next called, to decide on further opera- 
tions. AVhen Charles the Fifth received tidings of tlie victory 
of 8t. Quentin, the first thing he asked, as we are told, w'as 
“ W'hether Philip "were at Paris.”(3) Had,Char](‘s been in com- 
mand, he would doubtless have followed up tho blow by present- 
ing himself at once before the French capital. But Philip was 

(1) Cabrera, Filipe Sefrundo, lib. W. cap. 7- 

(2) Do Thou, Hlstoire UujverKcUc, tom. lii. p. 246. 

(8) It iK BratitOine who tells the anecdote, in his usual .sarcastic way, *' Encor, 
tout rehgieux, demy sainct qu'il estolt, il ne se pent en garfUT que quant le Toy 
ftlft eul gaigiu' la bataille do Sainct- Quentin de demander aussj to'^t que le 
courricr luy apvHirta des nouvelles, avoit Wen i>ouriiuivi la victoire, ct 
jusques aux portes de Paris.”— QCuvres. torn. 1. p. ll. 

Luis QuiJrarla, in a letter written at the time from Yustc, gives a version of 
the story, which, if it has less ]>oint, is probably more correct. ‘‘S. Mag^* 
c«ti con mucho cuulacio por saber que camino arra tornado el Rcy deshues 
de acabada aqaclla einpmsa de San Quintiu.”— Carta ae s; de Septembre, 
J537, MS. 
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not of that ang'uiDC temper which overlooka, or at k'^st over- 
leaps, the obstacles in its waj. (’hr '•les calculated the chances 
of success ; Philip, those of failure. Charles’s character opened 
the way to more oriilijuit achievements, but exposed him also 
to severer reverses. His enterprisinfj spirit was more fa\ ourablj 
to building up a great empire ; the cautious temper of Philip 
better fitted to preserve it. Philip came in tfic right time ; 
and his circumspect policy ^vas probably better suited to his 
position, as well as lo his character, than the bolder policy of 
tlie emneror. 

When ihe duke of Saxoy urged, as it is said, the expedienev 
of profiting by thepreeciit panic tomariih at once on the Frcucli 
capital, Philip l^ked at the dangers of such a step. Scyeral 
strong fortresses of the enemy would bo left in his rear. Kivers 
must be crossed, presenting lines of defence which could easily 
be maintained againsf a force even superior to liis own. Paris 
wascevored by formidable workff, ana forty thousand citizens 
could be enrolled, at tlie sh()^^^*^l notice, for its protection. It 
was not wise to urge the foe to extremity, to force a bravo and 
loyal poo]-le, like the French, to ris(i e?t masse, as they would do 
fur th(* dtfeace of their capital. The emperor, his father, had 
once invaded France with a i^owerful army, and laid siege to 
Marseilh's. The issue uf that invasion was known to cverbody. 

The Spaniards,” it ^vas tauntingly said, “had come into the 
country feasting on turkeys; they were glad to escape from it 
feeding on r^'ots ! ”(1) Philip determined, Iherefore, to abide 
by his original plan of operations, and proht by the late suciiess 
ot his anus to press the siege of Bt. Uuentin with his whole 
force. It w'onld not be easy for any one, at this distance of 
time, to {iron ounce on the wisdom of his decision. P»ut siibse- 
<{uent events tend considerably to strengthen our coiitidcnce 
in it. 

Preparations were now made to push the siege with vigour. 
Ik'.sidcs tin* cannon already in tlio camp, and those taken in the 
battle, a good number of pieces were brought from Cambray to 
strengthen the battering-train of the besiegers. The river was 
crossed ; and the Faubourg dTle was carried by the duke, after 
a stout resistance on the part of the French, who burned the 
housct* ill thtdr retreats Tiio Spanish commander availed him- 
self of his advantage to establish batte'rics close to the town, 
which kept up an incessant cannonade, that shook the old walls 
and towers pi their foundation. The miners also carried on 
their operations, and galleries w^ere excavated almost to the 
centre of th(‘ place. 

I'he condition of the besieged, in the mean time, was forlorn 
in the extreme ; not so much from want of food, though their 
supplies were scanty, as from excessive toil and exposure. 

n) “Pam «o cnlfar cn Francia como sii padpr coiulcndo pabos, i aollr 
comiendo raizes/'— Cabrera, Filipe Seguado, lib. iv. cap. 8. 
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Then it was that Coligni displayed all the strength of his cha- 
racter. He felt the importance of holding out as long as possi- 
ble, that the nation might have time to breathe, as it were, and 
recover from the late disaster. He endeavoured to infuse his 
own spirit into the hearts of his soldiers, toiling with the mean- 
est of them, and sharing all their privations. He cheered the 
desponding, hj assuring them of speedy relief from their 
countrymen. Some he compliraerfved for their bravery ; others 
he flattered by asking their advice. He talked loudly of the 
resources at his command. If any should hear him so much as 
hint at a surrender, ho gave them leave to tie lura hand and 
foot, and throw him iRto the moat. If he sliould hear one of 
them talk oi it, the admiral promised to *lio as mucli by 
him.(l) 

The due de Nevers, who had established himself, with the 
wreck of the French army and such additional levies as he could 
muster, in the neighbourhoochof St. Quentin, contrived to com- 
municate with the admiral. On one occasion he succeeded in 
throwing a reinforcement of a hundred and twenty arquebusiers 
into the town, though it cost him thrice that number, cut to 
pieces by the Spaniards in the attempt. Still the number of the 
garrison was altogether inadequate to the duties imposed on it. 
with scanty refreshment, almost without repose, watching and 
fighting by turns, the day passed in defending the breaches 
which the night was not long enough to repair. No frame 
could be strong enough to endure it. 

Gologni bad, fortunately, the services of a skilful engineer, 
named St. llemy, who aided him in rtpniring the injuries 
infliotod on the works by the artillery, arid by the scarcely less 
destructive mines of the Spaniards. In the want of solid 
masonry, every n^terial was resorted to for covering up the 
breachey. Timbers were thrown across ; and boats, tilled with. 
earth, laid on the broken rampart, atlbrded a good bulwark for 
the French muskcteer.s, Hut the time was ct>me when neither 
the skill of the tmgiuecT nor the courage of the garrison could 
further avail. Eleveu practicable breaches liad been opened, 
and St. H^ray assured the admiral that he could nut engage to 
hold out four-and- twenty hours longer. (2) 

The duke of Savoy also saw that th(' Ume had come to bring 
the siege to a close l>y a general assault. The twenty-seventh 
of August was the day assigned for it. On that preceding he 
fired three in iues, which shook down some fragments of tli© 
wail, but did less execution than was expected. On the morning 

(1) ** SI I’on m'ojrolt e^nlr qnelque langragc, qui approcha«^t <le faire compo- 
sition, je les Kiippliois tans qu’ils m« jettasbcnt, couime un poltn n, dedans lo 
fosse r»ar dessuw its njnrHdlcs que rM y nvoit quelqu’un qul rn'er tint propos, 
Je ne lui <r« /crow pa-v ’’—Cohgni, Memoirea, ap. Collection UniverseUe 

des Memoires, tom. j.1. p.^irc. ‘ 

{H) GaiUaxd, Rivahtc, tom. v. p, 253. 
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of the twentr-soventh, hu whole force was under arir ". The 
dUive divided it iiito as many oorp? as there wer? breaches^ 
placing these corps under his best and bravest oliicers. Ho 
pn)posod to direct the assault in person. 

Cologni made his preparations also with consummate cool- 
ness. He posted a body of troons at each of the breaches, 
wlii^e he and his brother Handeiot took charge of the tuo 
which, still more exposed thaii tho others, might no considered 
as the post of danger. He had the satisfaction to tind, in this 
hour of trial, that the men, as well as their ollicers, seemed to 
be animated with his own heroi« spirit. 

. Before proceeding to storm tho place, the duke of Savoy 
opened a bri^k cannonade, in order to clear awav tbo barricades 
of timber, and otlicr teinporarv defences, which had been 
thrown across the breaches. Tne tire continued for several 
liours, and it w'as not till afternoon that tho signal was given 
for the assault. The troops rj^shed forward, — Spaniards, 
Tlemings, English, and Germans,—ST)urred on by feelings of 
national rivalry. A body of eight thousand br.ivo Englishmen 
liad joint'd the standard of Ehilip in the t arly part of the 
campaign ;(1> and they now^ eagerly coveted the opnortuiiity for 
distinction wliich had been denied them at tfie battle of 
St. Uuentin, wdiere the fortune of tl!e day was cliielly decided 
by cavalry. But no troopa felt so keen a spur to their achieve- 
ments as the Spaniards, lighting as they wmre under the eye of 
their sovereign, who from a neighbouring eminence wnis spec- 
tator of the combat. 

The obstacles were not formidable in the path of the assail- 
ants, who soon clambered over the fragments of masonry and 
other ruhlish which lay scattered below tho ramparts, and, in 
the face of a steady lire of musketry, presmted themselves 
before tho hreacbes. The brave men stationed to defend them 
Win in suilicieaf strength to occupy tho open spaces ; their 
elevated ]>o>ition gave them some advantage over the assailants, 
and th('y stood to their posts with the resolution of men pre- 
pared to die rather than surrender. A tierce condict now 
( nsiied along Gie w’hole extent of the ramparts; and the 
Trench, susuuned by a dauntless spirit, bore themselves as 
stoutly in the tight as if they had been in training for it of late, 
instead of being enfeebled by scanty subsistence and excessive 
toil. ^ After a severe struggle, which lasted nearly an hour, the 
Spaniards \vcre driven back at all points. Not a breach was 
won ; and, broken and dispirited, the assailants were compelled 
to retire on their former ]>osition. 

After this mortii'ying repulse, tho duke did not givo them a 
long time to breathe, before lie again renewed the assault. 
This time he directed the main attack against a tower where 

• • 

(1) Burnet, Reformation, vol. ill. p. 
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the resistance had been weakest. In fact, Coli^ni had there 
placed the troops on whom he had least reliance, trustiii}? 
to the greater strength of the works. But a strong heart is 
worth all the defences in the world. After a sharp but short 
struggle, the assailants succeeded in carrying the tower. The 
faint-hearted troops gave way ; and the Spaniards, throwing 
themselves qji the rampart, remained masters of one of the 
breaches. A footing once gained* the assailants poured impc- 
tuousl;^ into the opening, Spaniards, Germans, and English 
streaming like a torrent along the ramparts, and attacking the 
defenders on their flank. Ooligni, meanwhile, and his brother 
Dandelot, had rushedv with a few followers, to the spot, in the 
hope, if possible, to arrest the impending ruka. But they were 
badly supported. Overwhelmed by numbers, they were trodden 
dowp, disarmed, and made prisoners. Still the garrison, at the 
remaining breaches, continued to make a desperate stand. But 
^vith one corps pressing th^jn on flank ana another in front, 
they were speedily cut to pieces, or disabled and taken. In half 
an hour resistance had ceased along the ramparts. The to^v a 
was in possession of the Spaniards. (1) 

A scene of riot and wild uproar followed, such as made the 
late conflict seem tame in comparison. The victorious troops 
spread over the town in S^uest of plunder, perpetrating those 
deeds of ruthless violence, usual, even in this enlightened age, 
in a city taken by storm. The wretched inhabitants fled before 
them ; the old and the helpless, the women and children, taking 
refuge in garrets, cellars, and any other corner where they could 
hide themselves from their pursuers. Nothing was to be heard 
but the groans of the wounded and the dying, the cries of 
women and children, — “ so pitiful,*' says out; present, “ that 
they would grieye any Christian heart,** (2)— mingled with the 
shouts of the victors, whoj intoxicated with liquor, and loaded 
with booty, now madly set lire to several of the buildings, 
which s(jon added the dangers of conflagration to th(' other 
horrors of the scene. In a short time the town would have 
been reduced to ashes, and the place which Philip had won at 

Cl) For notice! of the taking of St. Quentin, in preater or less detail, see 
Cotigni, Memnirei, ill. Collection Univcrscllc des Memoircs, tom. xl. ; Kabutin, 
M 6 nioiros, ap. NOHyiiUie Collection dcs Memoircs, tom. vii. p. 556 , ct scq. ; Do 
^Tliou, Histoiro Untverselle, tom. iii. pp. 164-1 " 0 ; Campana, Vita del Ke 
Filippo SecoriikH piurtc ii. lib. 9; Cabrera, Filipc Segundo, lib. iv. cap. 9; 
Moupleinchamp, Vie du Due de Savoie, p. 15 a. 

Juan de Pinedo, in a letter to the secretary Vazquez (dated St. Quentin, 
2 "), speaklnir of the hard fightin? wliich took place m tlie assault, 
particttlarly pntises the gallantry of the Eniflisb ■ — “ E'sta tarde cutro tre^ y 
<luatro horo! tie ha entrado San Quentin d pura fner<,'a |>eltfando mny bict 
loi do dentro y los de fuciu, muy cscogridamcute todos, y per cstrerao los 
Jngleses/’— MS. 

( 9 ) Letter Of the earl of Bedford to Sir William Cecil (dated “ irom our camp 
beaide St. HikpeiiUn, theArd of Sept. 1557”;, ap. l^llcr/ Edward VI. and 
vol. ii. p, 49BI. 
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80 mucTi cost \> ould br*vc been lost to him by the exoessci. of his 
own s()](r.ers. 

'i’he king* had now entered the city in jjcrson. He had never 
been present at the Btormin^ of a place, and the dreadful 
spectacle which he witnessed touched his heart. Measures 
were instantly taken to evtinruish the tiames, and ordt^s were 
issued that no one, undei p^in of deal^i, shontd otter any 
violence to the old and iufirin, to the women and ohiklren, to 
the ministers of relig:ioii, to religious edihees, or, above all, it* 
the relics of the blessed St. (iuentin. Several hundred of th(i 
poor people, it is said, presented themselyes before Philip, and 
claimed riis protection. Bj' his command tliey wore conducted, 
unde” a strong csdbrt, to a place of safety. ( 1 ) 

It was not possible, however, to present the pillage of the 
town. It \v()uld have been as easy to snatch the carcass from, 
the tiger that was rending it. The pillage of a place taken bv 
storm wdK regarded as the perquiffite of the soldier, on which 
ho counted as regularly as on hia pay. ”'hose who distinguislied 
themselves most, in this ruthless work, w( re Oie German mor- 
cenarie'“. d'h'dr brutal rapacity tilled even their confedcratcH 
with indi'j-mit ion. The latter seem to liavo been particularly 
disguslul wi<h tin' unscrupulous mangier in which the sekwarz- 
reiters apiyro})riated not only their own share of the plunder, 
but that of both English and Spaniards. ( 2 ) 

Thus fell th(' ancient town of St. Quc'nlin, after a defence 
whioh rellects equal honour on the courage of the garrison and 
on the conduct of their commander. "With its fortitications 
wretchedly out of repair, its supply of arms altogether inade- 
quate, the number of its garrison at no time exceeding a 
thousand, it still bold out for near a month against a powerful 
army, tigliting under the eyes of its 80vereigD<f and led by one 
of the best captains of Europe. ( 3 ) 

Philip, liavinc* taken measures to restore the fortifications of 
St. CtuentiTi, placed it under the protection of a Spanish 

( 1 ) 4ccf)Tdin^ to Sepulveda (De Rebus Qestis Philippi II., lib. i. cap. SO), no 
less than lour thousand women. It is not very probable that CoJigni would 
have conHeutecl to cater lor so many useless mouths. 

(‘it “ Th( Swaii-zrotters, being: masters of the king’s whole army, used such 
force, as we'd to the Simniards, Italians, and all other nations, as unto us, that 
tliere was none could enjoy nothing but themselves. They have now showed 
f>uch cruelty, as the like hath not l^en seen lor greediness ; the town by them 
w.iis net a- fire, and a great piece of it burnt.”— Lett (^r of the Earl of Bedford to 
Cecil, ap. 7yUer, Edward VI. and Mary, vol. li. p. 49:i. 

(a) Rabutiu, M^moircs, ap. Nouvejle Collection des M^nlrcs, tom. vii. 
pp. 537-564.— De Thou, Histoire UniveirscUc, tom. Ui. pp. 14 ®- 170 .— Cflanpagna, 
Vita di Filippo Scccindo, parte U. Ub. 9 . 

The best occcjunt of the siege of St. Quentin is to he found In Coligni’s 
M^nmoires (ap. Collection Uuiverselle des M^moires, tom. xl. pp. 
written by him in his subsequent captivity, when the events were fresh In his 
memory . The narrative is given in a simple, unpretending mannca’r 
engages our coiiftdence.Though the author enters IntcAi minuteness m detail 
which the general historian may be excused irom following. 

I. K 
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^rrison, and inarched against the neighbouring town of 
Catelet. It was a strong place, but its defenders, unlike their 
valiant countrj^inen at St. Uuentin, after a brief show of 
resistance, capitulated on the sixth of September. This was 
followed by the surrender of Ham, once renowned through 
Picardy for the strength of its defences. Philip then led his 
victorious battalions against Noyon and Chaulny, which last 
town was sacked by the soldi(^rs.' The French were Idled with 
consternation, as one strong place after another, on the frontier, 
fell into the hands of an enemy who seemed as if he were 
planting his foot permanently on their soil. That Philip did 
not profit by his success to push his conquests still further, is 
to be attributed not to remissness on his’ part, but to the 
conduct, or rather the composition of his army, made up, as 
it was, of troops, wlio, selling their swords to the highest 
bidder, cared little for the banner under which tlicy fought. 
Drawn from diiierent countries, the soldiei*8, gathered into 
one camp, soon showed all their national rivalries and ani- 
mosities. The English quarrelled with the Germans, and 
neither could brook the insolent bearing of the Spaniards. 
The Germans complained that their arrears were not paid, — 
a complaint probably well founded, as, notwithstanding his 
large resources, Philip, oh an emergency, found the difficulty 
in raising funds which every prince in that day felt, when 
there was no such thing known as a well -arranged system ol 
taxation. Tempted by the superior oilers of Henry the Second, 
the schwarzreiters left the standard of Philip in great numbers, 
to ioiii lliat of his rival. 

The English were equally discontented. They had brought 
from home the aversion for the Spaniards which liad been 
festering there jynoe the queen’s i.iorriage. The sturdy islanders 
were not at all pleased with serving under Philip. Tliey were 
J^hting, not the battles of England, they said, but of Spain. 
Every new conquest was adding to the power of a monarch 
far too powerful already. They had done enough, and insisted 
on being allowed to return to their own country. The king, 
who dreaded nothing so much as a rupture between his EngliSi 
and his Spanish subjects, to which he saw the state of things 
rapidly tending, was fain to consent. 

By this departure of the English force, and the secession of 
the Germans, Philip’s strength was so much impaired, that he 
was in no condition to make conquests, hardly to keep the 
fitdd, 1 be season was now far advanced, for it was the end 
of Ootobor. Having therefore garris(»ned the conquered places, 
and put them in tlie best posture of defence, ho removed his camp 
to Brussels, and soon after put his army into winter-quarters. (1) 

(I), r»e Tliou, Histoire Univmclle, tom. iii. pp. 1 73-1”;. —Cabrera, Filipe 
Segun% lib. ir, bepiUvctia, De Rebus Gftutis Phibppi 11., lib. i. 

cmp. 33. 
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Tiitts ended first eami.aign of Philip the Second ; th' first, 
and, with the exception of the foll^w-ng, the only %janipaiM. 
ill which he was personally present, it had been eminently 
suocessfal. Besides the importint places which he had grained 
on the frontier of PicardJ’, he had won u signal victor} in the 
field. 

But the campaign was not so memorabh; for miUlary resiilts 
ns in a moral view. It sho\fod the nations of Europe that 
the Spanish sceptre had passed into the hands of a prince 
who was as watchful as his predecessor had been ov<t the 
interests of the .‘vtete ; and who, if he were not so actively 
ambitious as Charles the Fifth, would bo as little likely to 
brook any insult •from his neighbours. The victory of St. 
Uuoi|tiii, oeeurring at the commencement of Lis reign, |gmincled 
men of Jic victory won at Pavia by hi?" father, at a similar 
period of his career, and, like that, furnished u brilliant augury 
lor the fF'tiiio. Philip, little given any visible expression of 
fiifi feelintrs, te stified his joy at the success of his arms by after- 
w’urds rai .ing the magnificent pile of the Rseorial, in lionour 
of the blt'S'^cd martyr iSt. Lawrence, on whose day tlio battle 
was foughi, aiid to whose interposition with Heaven he attri- 
f HI ted the vic^)rv. 

* 
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WAR Wrril FRANCE. 
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The stip' of affairs in France justified Philipps conclusions in 
n‘f»ppct it> the loyalty of the people. No sooner did Henry 
llic iSf.HOTid rcv ‘ive tiding of the fatal battle of 8t. Uiicntin, 
'ban he pate bed couriers in nil directions, summoning his 
chivalry to :;athcr round his banner, and calling on the towns 
lur aid in hi.s extremity. The nobles and cavalitTR promptly 
responded to the call, llocking in with their retainers ; and not 
only the ]argt‘ t(jwn.s, but those of inferior size, cheerfully 
subnutt* d to bo heavily taxed for the public service. Paris 
nobly set the example. She did not exhaust her zeal in pro- 
<‘e.->sh>ns of tlie clergy, headed by the queen and the royal 
lamiiy, carrying witij them relics from the different churches. 
Ail the citizens capable of bearing arra.s enroljed thernselvea for 
Hk' d»!fencfc of the capital ; and large appropriations were made 
K 2 
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for fiirengllicTiinj^ Montmartre, and for defraying- the expenses 
of tlie war.(l) 

\yith these and other resources at his command, Henry was 
speedily enabled to subsidize a large body of Swiss and Ger- 
man mercenaries. The native troops serving abroad were 
ordered homo. The veteran Marshal Ternies came, with a 
large corps *from Tuscany, rin(| the duke of Guise returned, 
with the remnant of his battalions, from Home. This populai- 
commander w’as welcomed with enthusiasm. The nation 
pcenic'd to look to him as to the deliverer of the country. His 
late eatnpaign in the kingdom of Naples was celebrated as if 
it had been a brilliant career of victory. He was made lieute- 
nant-general of the army, and the olacst captains were proud 
to take ^tt’vice under so renowned a chief. , 

The government was not slow to profit by the extraordinary 
resources thus placed at its disposal. Though in the depth 
of winter, it was resolved'^to undertake some enterprise that 
should retrieve the disasters of the late campaign, and raise the 
drooping spirits of the nation. The object proposed was the 
recovery of Calais, that strong place, which for more than 
two centuries had remained in jmssession of the English. 

The French had ever been keenly sensible to the indignity 
of an enemy thus planting his foot immovably, as it were, oh 
their soil. They had looked to the recovery of Calais with th( 
same feelings with which the Spanish Moslems, when driven 
into Africa, looked to the recovery of their ancient possessions 
in Granada. They showed how constantly this was in their 
thoughts, by a oommon saying respecting any commandci 
whom they htdd lightly, that he was “ not a man to drive the 
English out of France.*' (2) The feelings they onlortaincd, 
however, wero rather those of acsire than of expectation. The 
place was so strong, so well garrisoned, and so accessible to 
the Eiiglihh, that it seemed impregnable. These same circum- 
stances, and the long possession oi the place, had inspired the 
English, on the other hand, with no less cnniidence, as was 
pretty well intimated by an inscription on the bronze gates of 
the town When the French besiege Calais, lead and iron 
will swim like cork.** (3) This contidmice, as it often happens, 
proved their ruin. 

The bishop of Acqs, the French onvov to England, on return- 
ing home, a short time before this, had liassed through Calais, 

(I) DcTlicu, IhstoiTc Uu'.veraellc, tom. iii. pp. los, 17G.— Gamier, Bistoire 
de Franco, U'lr.. .\xvii. p. 377, et seq. 

** ( 'etf'il un pnnerbe rc{;u en Franco pour desipicr nn mauvais gt',n6ra], 
nn guerner sons OKiiO'. dc dire . i/ chanscra pus lets An ff lots de la Franev.'*— 
(Jaillaul, RuuUtr d-: Kr.ince et do I’Espafnio, tom. v, p, 2(>0. 

f3) “ K'» Anglois tiircnt bi uloneux (car ils le sont as^'C’/ de lour natnrci; 

do mettre bur its poites. «U‘ Ja vtllo quo, lorsciue les F'rancois o.'.siCffcrontCalai.s, 
Foil verra Ic i>5omb»?t le fer iiagrer sur Feau comftic le liege.”— UrantOm*., 
(Kttvres, tom. iii. p. ftOd. 
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and trave a sf ~’aTi8:o report of the deaay of the works er i the 
smuH nrmber of the parrison, in shor' of the dofeiiceic.^s con- 
dition of the place. Guise, however, as cautious as ho was 
brave, unwilling? to undertake so hazardoui. an enterprise 
witliout more nrocise informatioip When satislied of the fact, 
he entered on the project tv ith }iis cliaracterislic ardour. The 
plan adopted was said to h^^’c been orir'nally 4iU|^g:csl,ed by 
Goligni. ^ In order to dee*'ivc the oiieuiy, the duke sent the 
largest division ot tlie army, under hiovTrs, in the direction of 
Luxemburg, lie then inarched with tlie remainder into 
i’ieardy, as il' to menace one of the places conquered by the 
tSpaiiiards. >Soon afterwards the two corps united, and Guise-, 
at the head of whole force,^ by a rapid march, presented 
liimsedf bi fore the walls of Calais. # 

'J’he town was defended bv a strong citadel, and by two 
forts. One ot tiicse, commanding tin; appiuach by water, the 
duke stormed and captured on tbc second of January, 1568. 
The other, which overlooked the land, lie carried on the fol- 
lowing dajx Possessed (>f these two forts, ho ft It secure from 
any aioiovaiiee by the enemy, either by land or by water. Ho 
tlu.ii lurucv! iiis powerful battoriug-train against the citadtd, 
keeping up a furious cannonade by day and i>y niglit. On the 
tifih, as soon as a brt'acl) was opened, the vdeti'rious troops 
ponml in, and, ovorpowt'rlng the garrison, nlantcd tho French 
oohnij ^ on tho walls. The earl of Wentworth, who eonimandcd 
in Calais unaijie, witb his scanty garrison, to maintain tho 
plaeo n'>w that tlie defences were in the hands of the enemy, 
capitulated on the eighth. The fall of Calais was succeeded 
by that td' Ouisnes and of Jlames. Thus, in a few day^s, the 
Luglish Wore .stripped of ('very rood of the territory wliich thc'y 
had hdd in France since the tinu; of Kdward tho Third. 

The fad of <7alai.s caused tlu; dci'pe.'^t s(‘iisution on both 
sides of the Clnmiicl. _ The Fngli.sh, .'isPninded by tho event, 
Jouldly iiivekdo'd iigaiu.st the treachery of tho commander. 
They hh-'uld rather have blamed ilw Ircaohery of their own 
governieent, wdio had so grossly neglected to provide for tho 
dcfuice of the place. Philip, suspecting the designs of tho 
Fi\!iich. had intimated his suspicions to tho English govern- 
UK iit, .;.vj had ofbtred to strengtlmii the garrison by a rein- 
forcement of his own troops. But his allies, perliaps distrust- 
ing his motives, d('si»ised nks counsel, or at least failed to profit 
by it.(l) After the place was taken, he made another oner to 
send a strong force to recjivcr it, provided the English would 
support him with a suflicicnt fleet. This also, perhaps from 
the same feeling of distrust, though on the plea of inability to 
meet tho expense, was deciined, and tho opportunity for the 
recovery of Calais was lost for eYcr.(2) 

(1) Iliirriet, Wl'torj of the Rclonnation, vol#i. p. 546. 

Ibid , p. 6:0. 
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Yet, in truth, it was no great loss to the nation. Like more 
than one, probably, of the colonial possessions of England at 
the present day, Calais cost every year more than it was 
wortn. Its chief value was the facility it afforded for the 
invasion of France. Yet such a facility for war with their 
neighbours, always too popular with the English heiore the 
time of Philip the Second, was ot questionable value. The real 
injury from the loss of Calais was the wound which it inflicted 
on the national honour. 

The exultation of the French was boundless. It could not 
well have been greater if the duke of Guise had crossed the 
Channel and taken London itself. T>’e brilliant and rapid 
manner in which the exploit had been performed, the gallantry 
with which the young general had exposed his own person in 
the assault, tlio generosity with which ne had divided his share 
of the booty among the soldiers, all struck the lively imagina- 
tion of the French ; and h^became more than ever the idol ol' 
the people. 

Yet, during the remainder of the campaign, his arms were 
not crowned with such distinguished success. In May, he 
marched against the strong town of Thionville, in Luxemburg. 
After a siege of twenty CMiys, the place surrendered. Having 
taken one or two other towns of less importance, the Frencn 
army wasted nearly three weeks in a state of inaction, unless, 
indeed, we take into account the activity caused by intestine 
troubles of the army itself. It is diflicult to criticise fairly 
the couduct of a commander of that age, when his levies were 
made up so largely of foreign mercenaries, who felt so little 
attaelimciit to the service in which they were engaged, that 
they w^ere ready to quarrel with it on the slightest occasion. 
Among these the German achtoarzreiters were the most con- 
spicuous, manifesting too often a degree of insolence and 
insubordination that made them hardly less dangerous as 
friends than as enemies. The importance they attached to 
their own services mado them exorbitant in their demands 
of pay. When this, as was too freouently the case, was in 
arrears, they took the matter into tneir own hands, by pil- 
laging the friendly country in which they were quartered, 
or by brealcing out into open muting’. A German baron, on 
one occasion, went so far as to level his pistol at the head 
of the duke of Guise. So widely did this mutinous spirit 
extend, that it was only by singular coolness and adcuress 
Hiat this pt»pular chieftain coula bring these adventurers 
into anything like subjection to his authority. As it was, the 
loss of time caused by these troubles was attended with most 
disastrous oonseq^uences. 

•The duke had left Calais garrisoned by a strong force, 
under MaisLid Xatnaes. lie had since ordered that veteran 
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to take coraiD ud of a body of fifteen hundred liorse aTid five 
thouBand foot, drawn partly from tl' ^ j^arrison itself, and to 
inarch into West Flanders. Guise p' oposed to join him there 
withhi^^ own troops, when tliey would furnish such oocup&tion 
to tiie Spaniards as would cnectually prevent them from a 
second invasum of Picardy. 

The plan was well designed, and the m^^^shal f^tluidly exo- 
euied his part of it. Taking! he road by St. Omer, he entered 
f iauders in the iieigLbourhood of Ibmkirk, laid sieg ^ to that 
flourishing town, sUu’ined and gave it up to pillage. He then 
penetrated as far as Nieuport, when the fatigue and the great 
heat of tlie weather brought on an attack of gout, which 
entir'^'ly disaljh’(]^ him. The officer on whom tlio ooinmaiid 
devolved allowed the men to spread thomsolves over the coun- 
try, where they perpetrated such acts ot‘ rapacity and violence 
as wore rad. sanctioned even by the code of that unscrupulous 
age. Tl]‘' wretched inliahil ant driven from their homes, 
(‘ailed loudly on Count Kgmont, their governor, to prob'ct them. 
The duk(' of Savoy lay wdtli Ids army, at this time, at Mau- 
beuge, in the province of Namur; but ho sent orders to Kgmonfc 
to muster Mieh forces as he <‘(>uld raise in the neighbouring 
country, and to intc'rcept the rt treat of th(i French until the 
duke could come to his suidiort and flhastiso the enemy. 

Eginont, indieuaiit at the wrongs of his countrymen, and 
burning with the desire of revenge, showu'd the groaiest alacrity 
in obeying these orders. Volunteers came in from all sides, 
and he soon tound himstlf at the head of an army ('onsisting of 
t<3n or twelve thousand foot and two thousand horse. With 
these he eross(^d iho borders at ynco, and sent forw'ard a detach- 
mentt() oeeupy the great road by which Do Termes had pene- 
trated intv» Flanders. 

The French eommander, advised too late of ihese movements, 
saw that it W'as necessary to abandon at once his present 

3 uart('rs, and . euure, if possibhr, bis rctr(;at. Guise wms at a 
istaiHM , occupied wdtb the Irouhles of his own camp. The 
FleTTnn;.;s had posbe.ssion of the route by whiidi the marshal had 
entered the country. One other lay open to him along the sea- 
shore, m tlur neighbourhood of Gravelmes, where the Aa pours 
its wat* IS into the ocean, lly taking advantage of the ebb, 
the river migiit be forded, and a direct road to Calais would be 
presented. 

Tenues saw that no time was to be lo«t. He caused himself 
to be rtunov(d from his sick bed to a litter, and begun his 
retreat at once On leaving Dunkirk, he fired the town, where 
tlie houses were all that remained to the wretehed inhabitants 
of their property. His march was impeded by hi.s artillery, by 
his baggage, and especially by the booty which he was con- 
veying back iroin^the plundered provinces. He however sue- 
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ceeded in crossin^r the Aa at low water, and gained the sands 
on the opposite side. But the enemy was there before liim.(l) 

Egmont, on getting tidings of the marshal’s movements, had 
crossed the river liigher up, where the stream was narrower. 
Disencumbering himself of artillery, and even of baggage, in 
order to move the lighter, he made a rapid march to the sea- 
side, and rei^ched it in time to intercept the enemy. There 
was no choice left for Termes butf to light his way through the 
Spaniards or surrender. 

Ill as ho was, the marshal moun^d his horse, and addressed 
a few words to his troops. Pointing in the direction of the 
blazing ruins of Dunkirk, he told them that they could not 
return there. Then turning towards Calais^ “There is your 
home,” he said, “ and you must beat the enemy hefore you can 
gain it.” He determined, however, not to begin the action, but 
to secure his position as strongly as ho could, and wait the 
assault of the Spaniards. . 

He placed his infantry in the centre, and flanked it on citluT 
side bjr his cavalry. In the front he established his artillery, 
consisting of six or seven falconets — fleld-pieces of smaller size, 
lie threw a considerable body of Gascon pikemen in the rear, to 
act us a reserve wherever their presence should be required. 
The river Aa, which flowed behind his troops, formed also a 
good protection in that quarter. His left wing he covered by a 
barricade made of the baggage and artillery waggons. His 
right, which rested on the ocean, seemtd secure from any 
annoyance on that side. 

Count Kgmont, soeing the French thus preparing to give 
battle, quickly made his owm dispositions. He formed his 
cavalry into three divisions. Tiie centre he proposed to lead in 
person. It was made up chiefly of the heavy men-at-arms and 
some Flemish lidT'se. On the right he placed his light (*.avalry, 
and on the left wing rode the Spanish. His infantry ho drew 
up in such a manner as to support the several divisions of horse. 
Having completed his arrangements, he gave orders to tlie 
centee and the right wing to cliarge, and rode at full gallop 
against the enemy. 

Though somewhat annoyed by the heavy guns in their ad- 
vance, the battalions came on in good order, and fell with such 
fury on the French left and centre, that horse and foot were 
twrne down by tbe viohmee of the shock. But the French gen- 
tlemen wdio formed the cavalry were of the same high mettle as 
those who fought at St. Gueutin. Though borne down for a 
moment, th(^y were not overpowered; and, after a desperate 

(I) Dc Thou, Histoire ITnJvrrsclle, tom. iii. p. 238.— Garnier, Uistoire tie 
France, tom. itKVli. p. 6ia. -Rjibutin, ap. NouveUe Collection des Memojres, 
tom. vli. p. fi^S.—Campaiia, Vita del Rc Filippo Sccondo, parte ii. 10). U).— 
Cabrera, FiUpe Seifundivhb. iv. cap. 21.— Herrera, HUrtona General, Lb. v. 
cap. 5.— Monplciuchamp, vie du Due dc ISavoic, p. llil. 
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struggle, they succeeded m rallying aiid in uriving: back the 
assailants. Egmont returned to the charge, but was ibre^ 
back with greater loss than before. French, following up 
their advantage, compelled the assailants to retreat on their 
own lines. The guns, at the same time, opening on the exposed 
flank of the retreating troopers, did them eonsiderable mischief. 
Egmont’s horse was killed nnd^r him, and he had n^rly been run 
over by his own followers. In tne mean whiio, the Gascon reserve, 
armed with theii lory spears, pushed on to the support of the 
cavalry, and filled the air with their shouts of “ Victory !”(1) 

The lit Id seemed to 1)0 already lost ; \vheii the left wing of 
iSpamsh horsfs, which had not yet come into action, seeing tho 
disorderly state of* the French, as they were pressing on, charged 
them biiblily on the flank. This had the effect to check the tide 
of pursuit, and give tlie fugitives time to rally. Egmout, 
ruoaiiwlnle, was mounted on a fresh horse, and, throwing him- 
s('I(‘ into llit' midst of his followers, endeavoured to reanimate 
tlieir courage and re-form their disordered ranks. Then, cheer- 
ing tlif'in on by his voice and example, he cried out, “ We are 
eoiKjiu'rors ! Those who love glory and their fatherland, folFow 
!”(^) and .^purred furiously against the enemy. 

The ikeneh, hard pressed both on front and on flank, fell 
liaclc ill tlieir turn, ai'd continueef to retreat till they had 
gained their former positi('ii. At the same time, tho lanzknecMs 
in ICgmout’s service niarelicd up, in detiaiieo of tin) lire of tho 
artillery, and got possession of tin' guns, running the men who 
had charge oi' thi'in througli with their lances. t3) The light now 
became general ; and, as the combatants were brought into close 
quarters, they lought as men light whore numbers are nearly 
balanced, and caidi one seems to feel that liis own arm may turn 
the scale of victory. The result ivas brought about by an event 
which neither party could control, and neither nave foreseen. 

An English squadron of ten or twelve vessels lay at some 
distance, but out of sight of the combatants. Attracted by the 
noise of tiie firing, its commander drew near the scene of action,^ 
and, ranging alongshore, opened his fire on the right wing of 
the French, nearest the se‘a.(4) Tho shot, probably from the 
distance of tho ships, did no great execution, and is even said 
to hare killed some of the Spaniards. But it spread a panic 
among the French, as they found themselves assailed by a new 
imemy, who seemed to have risen from the depths of the ocean, 
pn their eagerness to extricate themselves from tho fire, the 
cavalry on the right threw themselves on the centre, trampling 

(i) Cabrera, Pilipe Segrunilo, lib. iv. cap. 21. 

(i;> “ Nous sommes vajnqeurs ; que ceux qul aimeut la i^loire ct leur patrie 
n>tt suivent.” — De Thou, Uistoirc Uuivrrselk’, tom. IH. p. 240. 

lAj Cabrera, Filipe Seffioulo, lib, iv. cap. 21. 

• 4 De Thou, Histofre Uiiivcr^clle, tom. iii. p. C4III. — Garni.T, Hhttoire de 
tom. \xvn. p. sifl. 
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down their own comrades, until all discipline was lost, and 
horse and foot became mingled together in wild disorder. 
Egmont profited by the opportunity to renew his charge ; and 
at length, completely broken and dispirited, the enemy gave 
way in all directions. The stout body of Gascons who formed 
the reserve alone held their ground for a time, until, vigorously 
charged by the phalanx of Spanbih spearmen, they broke, and 
were scattered like the rest. * 

The rout was now generalpend the victorious cavalry rode 
over the field, trampling and cutting down the fugitives on all 
sides. Many who did not fail under their swords peribhed in 
the waters of the An, now swollen by the rising tide. Others 
were drowned in the ocean. No less than Ik teen hundred of 
those who escaped from the held are said to have been killed by 
tho peasantry, who occupied the passes, and thus look bloody 
revenge for the injuries inflicted on their country. (1) Two 
thousand French are stated have fallen on the lield, and not 
more than five hundred Spaniards, or rather Flemings, who 
composed the bulk of the army. ^ The loss fell most severely on 
the French cavalry ; severely indeed, il‘, according to some 
accounts, not very credible, they wei*e cut to pieces aiiuost to a 
man. (2) Tho number of prisoners was three thousand. Among 
them was Marshal Tcrmes^imself, who had been disabled by a 
wound in the head. All the baggage, the umniunition, and the 
rich spoil gleaned by thti foray into Flanders, b( caine the priz(j 
of the victors. Although not so important tor tlio amount of 
forces engaged, the victory of G ravelin es was as complete as 
that of St. (iueutin.(.3) 

Yet tho French, wno had a powerful army on foot, were in 
better condition to meet tlieir rev(‘rses than on that day. The 
duke of (iiuise, receiving the tidings, instantly marched with 
His whole force, and posted himself strongly behind the Somme, 
in order to cover I’icardy from invasion. The dukc^ of Savoy, 

(1) Cabrera, Filipe Scgimdo, lib. iv. cap. 21. — De Thou, Histoirc Univereelle, 
taolu. Hi p. 211 . 

(2) “ Ma della caiialleria niuno fu quasi, ch’ h non inorisse combattendo 6 
non rcstasM* prigtonc, non potcudosi saluar fupgendo in quel luoghi paludosi, 
inalageuoU '’—Campana, VUadel Rc Ulippo Secondo, parte H. lib. JO. 

(3) For tbe accounts of this battle, see Campana, Vita del Re Filippo 
Sacotulo, parte li. lib. lo ; Cabrera, Filipc Sepundo, hb. iv. cap. 21 ; DeTbou, 
Hiatnirtt linlverscJle, torn, iii, pp. 239-241 ; Garniei, Histoire de France, 
turn, xxvii. v>. 61J, ct seq ; Rabutin, ap. Noiivellc Collection dos Menioires, 
tom. vtl p. j tlcrrera, Historia General, lib. v. cap. 5 ; Ferreras, Hiutoirc 
04n^ralc d’E%pajg:ue, toni. ix. p. rpO j Monplcinchainp, Vie du Due de Savoie, 
p. 13S. 

1 know of no action of which the accounts are so jierfectly irreconcilable in 
their detail s, a« Uumo of the battle ol Gravehnes. Authorities are not even 
aiprcetl as to whcthci it was an EupUsh fleet that tired on tlic French troops. 
Oil® wnter it as a Spanish squadron trom Guipuscoa ; another says 

the inarine* landtHt, and engaged the enemy on shore. It is no easy matter to 
extract a probability trom many improbabilities. There is one tact, however, 
and ttiat the moat imi>or|pmt one, in which all agree,— tlat Count Egmont won 
a decisive victorf over the French at Gravcimes. 
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UBitingp his i rces with those of Count Egrmont, took up a 
position along- the lint, of the Authie, ind made denKiistrations 
of laying siege to Dourlens. The ?p.nch and Spanish raonarchs 
both took the field. So M^ell-appointcd and large a force as that 
led by Henry had 7iot been seen in France for many a year ; 
yet that monarch might justly lie monified by the reflection 
that the greater part of this ^rce wa** made up o£ fortfign mer- 
cenaries, amounting, it is said, to forty tnousand. Philip was 
in equal strength, and tlte length of the war had enabled him 
to assemble his best captains around him. Among them was 
Alva, wiioso cautious counsels might serve to temper the bolder 
enterprise of tlie duke of Savoy. 

A level ground, four leagues in breadth, lay between the 
armies. Skirmishes took place occasionally between the light 
troops on either side, and a general engagement might bo 
brought on at any moment. All eyes were turned to the oattle- 
held, wheio the two greatest princes of Europe might so soon 
contend for mastery with each oilier. Had the fathers of these 
princes, (Jharies the Filth and Francis the First, been in the 
iield, such very probably would have been the issue. But 
Philip was disposed to risk the certain advantages he liad 
already gaim -d by a final appeal to syms. And Henry was still 
less inclined to peril all- -his capital, perhaps his crown — on the 
hazard of a single cast. 

There wei(* many circumstances which tended to mako both 
monarehs preter a more peaceful arbitrament of their quarrel, 
and to disgust them with the war. Among these was the 
ruinous state of their finances. (1) When Huy Gomez de 8ilva, 
as has been already stated, was sent to Spain by Philip, he 
was ordered to a^•ai^ himself of every expedient that could be 
devised to raise money. Offices were put u^ for sale to the 
highest bidder. The public revenues were mortgaged. Large 
sums were obtained from merchants at exorbitant rates of 
interest. F<‘reed loans were exacted from individuals, espe- 
ciiilly fr(jm such as were known to have received large returns 
by the late arrivals from the New World. Three hundred 
tnousand (iucats were raised on the security of the coming 
lair at Villa 1 . ii. The liegent Joanna was persuaded to sell her 

(l) There an interessting letter of Philip’s sister, th'e Regent Joanna, to 
her father, the emperor, then in the monastery at Yuste. It was written 
nearly a year before this period of our history. Joanna gives many good 
reasons, especially the disorders of his ftnanccs. Which made it cxiMsdient for 
Philip to profit by his successful campaum to conclude a peace with France, 
These \icw8, though they did not meet the approval of Charles, were the 
same which now pn^seiitetl themselves with such force to both Pliilip and 
his ministers. The capture of Calms, soon after the <late of Joanna’s letter, 
and the great preparations made by Henry, threw a wciglit into the eneror** 
scale which gave new heart to the French to prolong tlie contest, until it ended 
with the defeat at Gravelincs.— Carta de la Princesa Juana al Etnperiuior, U 
de Diciembre, 1557, MA. — Carta del Emperador A la Plincesa, ' 2 € dc Dic.c'inbie* 
MS. 
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yearly pension, assigned her on the alcavah^ for a downright 
sum to meet the exigencies of the state. Goods were obtained 
from the king of Portugal, in order to be sent to Flanders for 
the profit to be raised on the sale.(l) Such were the wretched 
devices by which Philip, who inherited this policy of tempo- 
rizing expedients from his father, endeavoured to replenish his 
exhausted tr^sury. Besides the jpums drawn from Castile, the 
king obtained also no less than a Trillion and a half of ducats, as 
an extraordinary giant from the states of the Netherlands.® 
Yet these sums, large as they were, were soon absorbed by tne 
expense of keciping armies ou foot in France and in Italy. 
Philip's correspondence with his ministers teems with represen- 
tations of the low state of his finances, of the arrears due to his 
troops, and the necessity of immediate supplies to save him from 
bankruptcy. The prospects the ministers hold out to him in 
return are anything but encouraging. (3) 

Another circumstance which made both princes desire the 
tonnination of the war was the disturbed state of their own 
kingdoms. The Protestant heresy had already begun to roar 
its formidable crest in the Netherlands; and the Huguenots 
w'cre beginning to claim the notice of the French government. 
Henry the Second, who was penetrated, as much as Philip 
himsc'lf, with the spirit ol the Inouisition, longed for leisure 
to crush the heretical doctrines in tne bud. In this pious pur- 
pose he was encouraged by Paul the Fourth, wlio, now that he 
was himself restrained from levying war against his neighbours, 
seemed resolved that no one else should claim that indulgence. 
He sent legates to both Henry and Philip, conjuring them, 
instead of warring with each other, to turn their arras against 
the licretics in their dominions, who were sapping the founda- 
tions of the Church. (4) 

The pacific disposition of the two monarchs was, moreover, 
fostered by the French prisoners, and especially by Mont- 
morency, whose authority had been such at court, that Charles 
the Fitlh declared “ his capture was more important than 
would have been that of the king himself.'To) The old con- 

(1) Retatiorve ili Giovanni Midieli, MS.— Cabrera, F>lipc SeRuniio, lib. iv. 
cap. 2, 4,—t:ampana, ViU ili KiUppo Secondo, parte u, lib 1 1 . 

(Vt) Relatione di Giovanni Micheli, MS. 

(S,) “ Yo os di^o que yo cstoy de todo punio imposibilitailo a sostener la 

jrnorra Estob terminos me parccen tan npreslaclos quo so pena dc per- 

aermc no puedo dcjardeconcertarme.” — Letter of Philip to tlic Bishop of Arras 
(February 13, I5r.g), ap. Papiers d’Etat de Granvdie, tom. v. p 4:>i, ct alibi. 

PbUip Udd the VeneUm\ nnmster lie was m such straits, that, it the French 
Vliiff had not made advances towards an accommodation, he should have been 
obli^rcd to do so himself. — Campana. Vita di Filippo Sccondo, parte ii. lib. i l , 

(4) Calwrera, Fihpe Setrundo, lib. iv. cap. lO.—Ferreras, Histoire Gcneraie 
d*£spag:t>^* P- *^9^- 

(a) ** Hahld que era de tenet en mas la pressa del Condcstable. qiic si fuora 
la misina persona del Rcy, porque faltando cl. fdlta cl ffovieruo general todo.” 
—Carta del l-nla Mendex Quixada li Secretario Juan Vaz- 

quez de Mohna. MS. 
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stable was most anxious to return to his own country, re 
ho saw with imer.slness the ascendancy -which his absence and 
the prolongation of the war were giving to his rival, Guise,, in 
the royal counsels. Through him negotiations were epenod 
with the French court, until Henrv the ftec^ond thinking, with 
good reason, that these ncgoti \tions W'ould be better conducted 
by a regular c e^gre«s than ^3 prisoners ' a the nustod> ofhis 
enemies, commissioners wero appointed on both sicies, to arrange 
the terms of accommodation. (1) Montmorency and hts fellow- 
eaptive, Marshal St. Ar.dr6, w^ere included in the commission, 
hut the person of most importance in it, on the part of France, 
was the cardinal of Lorraine, brotlier of the duke of Guise, a 
mar of a subtle, ftitriguing temper, and one wLo, like the rest f)f 
his family, notwithstanding his pacific demonstrations, may be 
said lo liave represented the war party in France. (2) 

On the part of Spain, the agents selected w'cre the men most 
conspicuims for talent and authority in the kingdom; the 
names of some of whom, whether for good or for evil report, 
remain immortal on the page of Idstory. Among these were 
the diiho of Alva and Ids great aiitagouisf,— us ho became after- 
wards in tlu; Netherlands,— William of Orange. But the prin- 
cipal person in the commis-sion, the mati who in fact directed it, 
wns Anthony Perronot, bishop of Arras, better known by his 
later title oi Cardinal Granvelle. lie was son of the celebrated 
chancellor (jf that name under Charles the Fifth, by whom he 
was early trained, not so much to the duties of the ecclesiastical 
profession as of public life. He profited so well by the instruc- 
tion, that, in the emperor’s time, ho succeeded bis father in the 
ruyal eoniidonce, and surpassed him in his talent for aflairs. 
ills accommodating temper combined with his zeal for the 
interests of Philip to recommend Granvelle to Jhc favour of that 
monarch ; and his insinuating address and knowledge of cha- 
racter well qualified him for conducting a negotiation where 
there were so many jarring feelings to be brouglit into concord, 
so many hostile and perplexing interests to be reconciled. 

As a suspension of hostilities was agreed on during the 
continuance of the negotiations, it was decided to remove th(.* 
armies from the neighbourhood of each other, where a single 
spark might at any time lead to a general explosion. A still 

(1) The French grovemment had good reasons for its dUtrnst. It appears 
from the correspondence of Granvelle, that that minister employed a retspeet- 
abie agent to take charge of the letters of St. Andrd, and probably of the other 
prisoners, and thatthc.se letters were inspected by Granveile before they passed 
In the French camp —See Papiers d’Etat de Granvelle, tom. v. p. 17b. 

(2) Some historians, among them Sismondi, seem to have given more credit 
to the professions vf the inilitic Frenchman than they desen-e.— (Hi^olrc de» 
Francois, tom. x\iu. p. 73.) Granvelle, who understood the character of his 
a!»tagonist better, wa.s not so easily duped. A memorandum amonjr his papen# 
tlius notices the Frtuich cardinal : “ Toute la demonstration que misoit Icdict 
cardinal de Lorrain *dc dCslrcr palx, estoit chose folijcte A la fran^olse ct pour 
nous abuser.”— Papiers d’Etat de Granvelle, tom. v. p. 168. 
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stronpTcr earnest was given of their pacific intentions, by both 
the monarohs disbanding part of tneir foreign mercenaries, 
whose services were purchased at a ruinous cost, that made one 
of the great evils of the war. 

The congress met on the fifteenth of October, 1558, at the 
abbey of Cercamps, near Cambray. Between parties so well 
disposed, it might be thought that some general terms of accom- 
modation woifld soon be settled, i^ut the war, which ran back 
pretty far into Charles the Fifth*8 time, had continued so long, 
that many territories had changed masters during the contest, 
and it was hot easy to adjust the respective claims to them. 
The duke of Savr>y*s dominions, for example, had passed into 
the hands of Henry the Second, who, morerver, asserted an 
hereditary right to them through his grandmother. Yet it was 
not possible lor Philip to abandon his ally, the man whom he 
had placed at the head of his armies. But the greatest obstacL' 
was Calais. “ If we return ^without the recovery of Calais," 
said the English envoys, who also took part in this congress, 
“wo shall be stoned to death by the peoplo."(l) l^hilip sup- 
ported the claim of England ; and j'ct it was evident that I'ranco 
would never relinquish a post so important to herself, which, 
after so many years of hope deferred, liad at last come again 
into her possession. While^ngaged in the almost hopeless task 
of adjusting these differences, an event occurred which sus- 
pended the negotiations for a time, and exercised an important 
influenoo on tne affairs of Europe. Tliis was the death of ono 
of the parties to the war, (iueen Mpy of England. 

Mary’s health had been fast decliningof late, under the pres- 
sure of both mental and bodily disease. The loss of Calais bore 
heavily on her spirits, as slie thought of the reproach it would 
bring on her reign, and the increased unpopularity it would 
draw upon herself. “ When I die," she said, in the strong 
language since made familiar to Englishmen by the similar 
expression of their great admiral, “ Calais will be found written 
on my heart." (2) 

Philip, who was not fully apprised of the queen’s low condition, 
ojtfly iuNo\ ember sent the count, afterwards duke, of Eeria as 
his envoy to Ixindon, with letters for Mary. This nobleman, who 
had married ono of the queen’s maids of honour, stood high in 
the favour of his master. With courtly manners, and a magni- 
ficent way of living, he combined a shrewdness and solidity of 
judgment, that cminentlj^ fitted him for his present mission. 
The queen received with great joy the letters which he brought 

(I) “ Artioastant qae, h 1 Calaix dcmcitroit aiix FraiK^ois, ny Iny ny scs col- 
K>gu«*8 ifoswroyerU retf uimer cu Augicterre, et q«c certaiiiemout Ic people lea 
iapiUcroit.”*— Ibid. p. 3lp. 

(a) ** Wer® I to die moment, watitof frigates would be found written on 
my heart.'* Tti« ortjrinal nl tlnsinlor of NcI-hou is In tiiacuaous coilectiou of 
autograph letters wliicli biflonsvu lo the late Sir Robert Peel. 
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Iier» Ihougli too lil ti road them. Foriu, seeing tlie low et-ve of 
Mar>’s iiealth, was earnest with jIi council to seouie the 
succession for Elizabeth. 

He hud the honoui* of supping with the princess at her resi- 
dence in Hatfie)d, about eighte:;^n miles from London. The 
Spaniard enlarged, in tiie course of conversation, on the good- 
will of his master to EUzabetL as shown in the friendly offices 
he had reiidertd her during bS’ imprisonmunt, ana his desire to 
have her succeed to the crown. The envoy did not add that 
this desire was prompted not so much by the king’s concern for 
the interv-sti of Elizabeth as by h^s jealousy of the French, who 
seemed willing to countenance the pretensions of Mary Stuart, 
the wife of the dauphin, to the English throne. (1) The princess 
acknowLdged the protection she had received from Ifiiilip in 
her troubles. “ But for her pi esent prospects, *' she said, “she 
was indebted neither to the king nor to the English lords, how- 
ever much these latter might vaimt their fidelity. It was to 
the people t hat she owed them, and on the people she relied.”(2) 
This answer of Elizabeth furnihbes the key to her 8 U 0 {*ess. 

The penetrating eye of the envoy soon p.>rceived that the 
English priTUt ss was under evil infiucnces. The persons most 
ill her conndence, ho wrote, were understood to have a decided 
leaning to the Lutheran heresy, and fie augured moat unfavour- 
ably for the future pro.specta of the kingdom. 

On the seventeenth of Isovember, 1568, after a bri«f, but most 
disastrous reign, Queen Mary died. Her fate has been a hard 
one. Unimpeachable in her private life, and, however mis- 
guided, with deeply-seated religious principles, she has yet left 
a name held in more general execration than any other on the 
roll of English sovereigns. One obvious way of acoonnting for 
this, doubtless, is by the spirit of persecution which hung like 
a dark cloud over her reign. Aud this not merbiy on acooiint of 
the persecution, for that was common with the line of Tudor, 
but because it w.is directed against the professors of a religion 
which eaiup to be the established religion of the country. Thus 
the bio id of the martyr became the seed of a great and powerful 
church, ready lhrou£,^h all after-time to bear testimony to the 
ruthleb.s violence of its oppressor. 

(1) Philip’s feeling® iu this matter maybe gathered from a passage In a letter 
to Granvf Ik . m which he says that the death of the young queen of .Scots, then 
ver) ill. would silence the pretensions which the French made to England, and 
relieve hi»ain troin a great embarrassment. iSi la reyna mo^u «c miirieasc, 
qne (liz ejne anda muy mala, nos quitaria de hartos ernbarayos y 4el dcrccho 
que pretenden a Inglatcrra.”— Papiers d’Etat de GranvelJe, tom. v. p. 6i:». 

(2) “ Tras esto vcola mny indignada de las cosas que sc han hecho contra 
elJa en nda de la Rcina' mny asida ai pueblo, y muy conflada que lo ticmt 
todo de su pane (como es verdad}, y dando £ entender que el Pueblo la ha 
puesfo en el cstado ( 4 ue esta, y tie esto no reconocu nada a V’. M. ni a la 
nobieza ilel Remo, aunqtie dice que la han enviado a promoter toikis que la 
seran ficlcs ’’-Memori#® de la Heal Academia de la Jllstoria (Motkid, 1832), 
tom. Yii. p. 25i. 
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There was still another cause of Mary’s unpopularity. , Tho 
daughter of Katharine of Aragon could not fail to be nurtured in 
a reverence for the illustrious line from which she was descended. 
The education begun in the cradle was continued in later years. 
When the young princess was betrothed to her cousin, Charles 
the Fifth, it was stipulated that she should be made acquainted 
with the language and the inst^utions of Castile, and should 
even wear the costume of the country. “ And who,” exclaimed 
Henry the Eighth, “is so well litted to instruct her in all this 
as the queen, her mother ? ” Even after the match with her 
imperial suitor was broken off by his marriage with tlic Portu- 
gues(‘ infanta, Charles still continued to take a lively interest 
in the fortunes of his young kinswoman ; *while she, in her 
turn, naturally looked to the emperor, as her nearest relative, 
for counsel and support. Thus drawn towards Spain by the 
ties of kindred, by sympathy, and by interest, Mary became in 
truth more of a Spanish thap an English woman ; and when all 
this was completed by the oaious Spanish match and she gave 
her hand to Philip the Second, the last tie seemed to he severed 
which had bound her to her native land. Thenccdorth she 
remained an alien in the midst of her own subjects. Very 
difierent was the fate of her sister and successor, Elizabeth, 
who ruled over her people like a true-hearted Knglisli queen, 
under no intiuence and with no interests distinct from theirs. 
She was requited for it by the most loyal devotion on llieir part; 
while round her throne have gathercid those patriotic recollec- 
tions wliich, in spite of her many errors, still render her name 
dear to Englishmen. 

On the death of Ix r sister, Elizabeth, witliout opposition, 
ascended the throne of her ancestors. It may not bo displeasing 
to tlie reader the portrait of her sketched bv the Venetian 
minister at this period, or rather two years earlier, when sho 
was twenty-three years of age. “ 'I'he princess,” he says, “ is 
as beaut iful in mind as slie is in body ; though her countenance 
is rather pleasing from its expression, than beautiful. (l) She 
is largo and well made ; her complexion clear, and of an olive 
tint ; her eyes are line, and her hands, on which she prides 
herself, small and delicate. She has an excellent genius, with 
much address and self-command, as was abundantly shown in 
the severe trials to >vhich she was exposed in the earlier part of 
her life. In her temper sho is haughty and imperious, quali - 
ties inherited from, her father, King Henry the Eighth, who, 
from herl^semhlanoe to himself, is said to nave regarded her 
with peculiar fondness.“(2) He had, it must be owned, an 
uncommon way of showing it. 

(l) **No» manco btUa d’ tuiimu che aia di corpo; ancoT* chc di faccia 
si pud dir* cht aia pm to&to gratiosa che beJia.’* — Relatione di Giovaum 
MicheU, MS. t 

(a) ** Della pesrsona d gTaiide, et ben fonnata, di bella came, aacor che 
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One of the first aots of Elizabeth was to write nn elegant 
Latin epistle to Philip, in which she -icquaint^d hinj with her 
accession to the crown, and expressea the hope that they t^hould 
continue to m.'^intain “ the same triendljjr relations as their 
ancestors had done, and, if possible, more friendly.” 

Philip received the tidings of his wife’s death at Brussels, 
where her obsefiuirs were c(4<^brat<jd, with great wiolemnity, on 
tlio same day with hvr fiirerai in London. ^ All outward show 
of respect was paid to lier memory. But it is doing no injustice 
t o f’lulip to suppose that lus heart was not very deeply touchea 
by the less of a wife so many years older than himself, whose 
temper had been soured and whose personal attractions, such 
as they win**. ]?ad long since faded under the pressuro of 
disease. Still, it was not without feelings of deep regret 
that tli(‘ amidtious monarch saw^ the sccpti'o of England — 
haiToii lliougii it liad nroved to hini — thus suddenly snatched 
inmi liis giasp. ^ 

We liavc already seen that Philip, during his residence in 
the country, had occasion more than once to interpose his good 
(IHccs in Lchalf of i^llizabeth. It was perhaps the friendly 
rdation in wuich he thus stood to her, quito as much as lier 
pei’soiial qucljli<*s,‘ that excited in the king a dcgrc(j of interest 
which sei'ins to have proxoked soniAhing like jeulcnisy in the 
bosom of Ills queen. (1) However this may be, niolivos of a 
very diffenuit character from those founded on seutiment now 
det(;rinincd him to retain, if possible, his hold on Enirland, by 
transferring to Elizabeth the connection which had subsisted 
with Mary. 

A month had not elapsed since Mary’vS remains wore laid in 
Vrcbtmiiisua- Abbey, when the royal widower made direct oflers, 
tlii’ouuli his ambassador, Eeria, for tlio hand yf her successor. 
Y(^t. his rirdour did not precipitate him into any unqualified 
declaration of Irh passion ; on the contrary, his proposals were 
limited bv some very prudent conditions. 

It was to be understood that Elizabeth must bo a Homan 
Oathohe, and, if not onf* alrea(],y, must repudiate her errors and 
become one. She %va.s to obtain a dispensation from tho pope 
lor the Tnarriu:ro. Philip was to be allowed to visit Spain, wlieii- 
evtr he deemed it necessary for the interests of that kingdom ; 
— a provision which seems to show that Mary’s over-fondness, or 

olivRstra, bcf?!' occlii, et sopra tutto bdla rnano, dl che fa profc^lonc, tl’ «n 
ftpirito, et itigrcpntKi mirabile : il che ha saputo niolto ben dimoHtrare, con 1’ 
j^aputa nc i sospetti, et pcncoli no i quail 8* d riUrovata cosi ben jfover- 

uare Si tien suptirlju, ct i;lorioba per il padre; del quale dicono tutti 

chc V anco pih simile, ct per cio jfh fu eempre cara.*’ — Relatione tU Giovanni 
Midieli, MS. 

{!) The Spanish niinister, Feria, desired his master to allow him to mention 
Mar>'*s jealousy, a.s an arprument to recommend his suit to the favour of 
Klizahetli. But Philif had the pood feehn^f — or gbod taste— to refuse.— 
Meracrias de la Real Academia, tom. vil. p. 260. 

J. L 
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her jealousy, must have ocea.sioned him eoine inconyenionce on 
that score. It was further to be stioulated, that the issue of the 
marriage should not, as was a^eed in the contract with Mary, 
inherit the Netherlands, whicli were to pass to his son Don 
Carlos, the prince of Asturias. 

Feria was directed to make these proposals by word of moiith, 
not in writir^ ; although,'* ad^ his considerate master, “ it is 
no disgrace for a man to have his proposals rejected, when they 
are founded, not on worldlj" considerations, but on zeal lor his 
Maker and the interests of religion." 

Elizabeth received the offer of Philip’s hand, qualified as it 
was, in the most gracious manner. fcJhc told the ambassador, 
indeed, that, " in a matter of this kind, she ffould take no step 
without consulting hei* Parliament. But his master might rest 
assured, that, should she he induced to marry, there was no 
man she should prefer to him."(l) Philip seems to have been 
contented mth tiie cncourapjennait thus given, and shortly after 
he addressed Elizabeth a letter, wTitton with his own hand, in 
which ho endeavoured to impress on her how much ho had at 
heart the sueoess of his ambassador’s mission. 

Tiio course of events in England, however^ soon showed that 
such success was not to be relied on, and that Feria’s ]>rog- 
uos1i(ts in regard to the policy of Ehzabclli were well founded. 
Parliain('nt soon entered on the nieasures which ended in the 
subversion of tbo Itoman Oalholie, and the restoration of the 
lie formed religion. And it was very evident that the;.e mea- 
sures, if not originally dictated by the (pieen, must at least 
have received her sanction. 

Philip, in consequence, took counsel with two of his ministers, 
on whom he most rtlied, as to the expediency of addressing 
Elizabeth on tfee subject, and telling her xdainly, that, unless 
r e openly disavowed tlu‘ proceedings of Parliament, the mar- 
tiago could not take place. (2) Her vanity should be soothed by 

he expressions of his regret at being obliged to relinquish the 
hopes of her hand. But, ns her lover modestly remarked, after 
this (^andld stateiuent of all the consequences before her, xvbat- 
ever tlu' result might be, ahe 'would have no one to blame but 
herKolf.(;0 Jli.s sage advisers, probably not often called to dt li- 

yl) “Dijo que eonvendria consultarlo con cl Parlamento; bicn qvic cl Key 
TatOHco debia cstar sepuro que cn caso cle casar'.c, seria <51 preferido 4 todos.'* 
— Mcmorwis de la Real Academia, tom vii. p. 2()i. 

CSS) '* Parcsceine qtic seria bicn que el cv>ndc le babla-ssc claro en estas co;^s 
de la r<i‘Ug»on, y la airikOneKtasHC y ropaissc de ini parte qne no hiziosse en estc 
mi)datn,'a cn clla, y que si la hicivssc que yo no podria venir en lo 
del caiamlento. coau* en cffecto no veudria."'— Carta del Key I’helijic al l>uquc 
de Alblu 7 de Fehrero. Ktsy, MS. 

'3) “Couveadna qne hnhlass/* claro a la Reyna, y Ic cllxessc rasamentc qnc 
annqac yo mucho c*.tc iic{ri>cio (y par aqui envancK.‘;clla quanto 

inidietMKC,, i:»ero qw<* eTiteudie'-<c q<ic si Imrta nuulanca cn la rchgrion, >0 lo 
biu'ia ci» desisco y y<iluntad (,uc desyuo no puliessc dezir (pic no -nC Sc 
a(.m dicho 
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berate on (jiic^^tionsof Inis dfclioale nature, cntirclj' eoneurred in 
opinion iheir masUr. lu any event, they reganii a it as 
iinpoN&iide that he should wed a Tro*- stant. 

What effect this frank rt raoustranee had on the queen wc are 
not told. Certain it is, Philip’s suit no lonjrer sped so favt^urahly 
ns heiore. Kiuaheth, throwinj? off all disguise, plainly told 
Feriii, when pre'^sod on the luatter, that she tidt great scruples 
aj> to seekiuu a dispensation Iroiu the pope;(l) and soon alter 
she openly deoL-.j' d i" parliament, what she was in the luibit of 
rey>catin}? so often, tliat she had no other purpose but to live iind 
die a in:ii().(2) It can hardly be supposed that Klizaheth enUr- 
taiiii'd seriuus thouf^bts. at any liine, of marrying Philij). If 
she oncourapeMl kis addrossi^s, it was only until she felt herself 
soEiu'Uiejy seated on the throne, that shi' was independent of 
the ill-will sh(! would incur by their rej(*cti()ii. It was a game 
in which tie- heart, j»robably, formed no part of the stake on 
either sidt. In this game, it mpst be confessed, the Knglish 
queen showed liersdf the better player of the two. 

Philip l)ore his disap]>ointme!ii witii great cquaniinify. He 
expressi'd )iis regret to Elizabeth that sh<‘ shwuld have deeided 
in a way so eontrary to what the puhh<* interest seenu d to 
demand. Put since it appeared to her otherwise, he should 
aoquicsec, and only hop-'d that tin' Aim(‘ end might he attained 
by the continuaiiet* of the’r fri' n b-hip With all this pliilo- 
sophy, w'e ma\ well belieyethat, w.i.'; a character like that of 
Piiilij), some idtterne.ss must liave remaiiuHl in tlu^ lieart ; and 
that, very probably. feelingsS of a perNonal nature mingled with 
thos'' (<f a ]>olitical iii tlie long ho.stilities which lie utter\vard.s 
carried on -with the English queim. 

In tlui month of February, the conferenocs for the treaty 
had bet'u ivsiiniod, and the place of moctin" changed from 
the abbey of F^Tcanips to^ Cateau-Cambresis. ddie iieg.dia- 
tions were urgt 1 forward willi greater earnestness than bebiro, 
as both the monarehs were more sorely pressed by their lu-eessi- 
ti(is. Philip, in particular, wms so largriy in arrefir'? to liis 
army, that he frankly tedd his ministers “ lie was on the brink 
ot rum, from which nothing but a peace could save him.” (4) 

(1) ‘M >'.'0 qaci j)«!nsnba est.ir sin casarse, pnrquo tenia mucho escrOpuh^ cn to 
de la (li^tpeiisa del Fapa.”— Memorial dc la Real Academia, tom. vii. p. 26 . 1 . 

(2) Uud., p. 2«S6. 

(3) “Aunqne habia rccibido pena de no haberse concluido cosaque tanto 
deseaba, y parecia convemr al bien puijltco, pXK'iJ d clla no )e habla parecido 
tan necc^.sanu. y <iut' biicna amistad sc conseg^uina cl inlsiuo fitt, quedaba 
satisfccho y contcuio ” — Ibid., ubi supra. 

(4; The duke of Savoy, in a letter tf) Granvelle, says tliat the king is in 
arrears more than a million of crowns to tiic (lermau trooi»» alone; and, 
unless the mini-^ters have some mysterious receipt lor raising money, beyond 
his knowledge, Philip will lx* lii the greatest embarrassment that any sovereign 
ever was. ** No ay un real y dpv<-‘*eles 4 la gente Aleman, a, dernas de lo ^lO 

selcs a pagodo aora d%la vicja dcuda, mas d’un mylipn d escudos Por 

esso nurad como liazcys, ijae smo se haac la paz yo vco cl ref pucsto en 
L 2 
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It mifrlit 1)0 supposed that, in this state of things^ he would 
he placed in a disadvantageous attitude for arranging terms 
with his adversary. But Philip and his ministers put the best 
face possible on their affairs, affecting a confidence in their 
resources, before their allies as well as their enemies, which 
they were far from feeling ; like some half-famished garrison, 
which makei a brave show of itr scanty stock of supplies, in 
order to win better terms from the besiegers. (1) 

All tlic difficulties were at length cleared away, except the 
vexed question of Calais. The English queen, it was currently 
said in the camp, would cut off the head of any minister who 
abandoned it. Mary, the young queen of Scots, had just been 
married io the Erencli dauphin, afterwards hVancis the Second. 
It was proposed that the eldest daughter born of ttiis union 
^honld DC united to the eldest son of Elizabeth, and bring with 
}ier Calais as a dowry. In this way the place would be restored 
{e England without dishonour to Erancc.(2) Such W'cro the 
Avila expedients to which the parties resorted in the hope of 
extricating themselves from their embarrassment ! 

At length, seeing the absolute necessity of bringing the mat- 
ter to an issue, Philip ordered the Spaiiisli plenipotentiaries to 
write Ids tiiial instructions to Eeria, his ininihtcr in London. 
The envoy was autliorizca to suy, that, although England had 
lost Calais through her own negligence, yet Philip v\ould stand 
faithfully by her for the recovery of it. But, on the oilier hand, 
she must hi' prepared to support him with her whole strength 
by land and hy sea, and that not for a single campaign, but for 
the war so long as it last' d. The government should ponder 
well whether the prizi' would he worth the cost. Feria must 
bring the matter liomc to the queen, and lead her, if possible, to 
tin* desired cont'lu&ion ; huLsotlu.t she raiglit appear to come 
to it by Jier own suggestion rather than by his. The re'vponsi- 
hility must bo left with her. (3) The letter of the plouipiden- 

el mayor Iraoro quo roy s’a vKto jamas, si <51 no ticne nlrn<; diiieros, tjae yo no 
so, d ([tU' <‘1 soiior I'nt.so alle jilpim secretto quo ticue ii'^crvaJo para — 

Paplcis d’Ktat (li- CiiaiivoUe, tom. v. p. 4&8. 

(1) Tht; iniiustor in Lcaulon was instructed to keep up the same show 
of conn«l<!nee to the Knglivh. “Todavia mostrainos ro‘>tro a los Fr;'.nct\;c-, 
como tamhieii i-, nunjester quo alia sc Ita^ira con los InEflcsc*^, que no ‘•o pm de 
cemfiar que no \cujj:un Tranccscs d saber dellos lo quo aiii podnan enteudor.” — 
Ibid , p. 

(U) Ibui., p. ids. 

** That the Dolphin’fi and Queen of Scott’s eldest daughter shall marry 
wltii your hit,hnos widest sonne, who w;tU her ^haU have Calhcc.” — Forbes, 
State Pai>t»ra of Elir.ahcth, vol. i. p. 5t. 

Jt seemed to be taken for gpwitcd that EUzabeth wa‘< not to die a maiden 
queen, notwJths.tan»hug her a!t>herttons so often reiterated to the c<;ntrary. 

(3) •* llablando eon la rryna sin )>ersuadirla, ny <t la pa/., ny n qt:e dexe 
Calalx, ny tainpoco lique vengra bien u las otras condjcioncs ]jrop.ic-ta9 i cr los 
Fyanc«sc«, paraque <j« nlnjjuu ticm}K> pueda dczir quo dc parte dc JS. M. Ja 
bayan pewiadido a que quiyA despucs pensassc quo no le e>rtu irsse fneu, 
V. S. teiiija respecto A ptoponerlc las raz.ones cn balaii^, tie manera tjue pcsen 
alcmpre nmeho mas la» que la ban de incliuar al concierto.”— -Ibid., p. 479 . 
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tiarics, which is a very lonp: one, is a model in its way, and 
shows that, in soin» particulars, the science of diplomacy has 
^^iiined little since tlie sixteenth century. 

Elizabeth needed no arprument to make her wearv of a war 
which hun^^ like a dark cloud on the morning of ner reign. 
Her disquietude had been increased by the fact of Scotland 
having become a party to tbetwar ; ana ho.itiliti^s, with little 
en dit to that country, had broken out along the borders. Her 
own kingdom was in no condition to allow her to make the 
extraordinary efforts demanded by Philip. Yet it was plain, 
if sb did not malcc them, or consent to come into the treaty, 
she musu bj left to carry on the war by licrself. Under these 
eirc urn stances, tiff* English government .'-t last consented’ to an 
arrangement, which, if it did not save Calais, so far saved 
appearances that it might satisfy tho nation. It was agreed 
that Calai"' should be restored at the end of ciglit years. If 
Enince fall i d to do this, she was i« pay tivo hundred thousand 
cruv ns to Kngland, whose clpiins u> Calais would not, how- 
ever, b ' atb cit'd by Mich n payment iShould citlicr of the 
])artics -o’ iheir subjects, during that period, do anything in 
v;outra\ ntioii of this treaty, or in violation of the peace be- 
tween the two countries, the offending party should forfeit all 
claim to the disputed territory. (I) It was not very probable 
that eight jn ars would elapse without affording sonu; pbiusiblo 
pretext to France, under such a provision, for keeping her hold 
«)n Calais. 

The treaty with England was signed on the uocond of 
April, loo9. * On the day following was signed that hetwecri 
France and Spain. Jiy the provisions of this treaty, tho allies 
of Philip, Savoy, Mantua, Uenoa, were reinstated in tlie uos- 
.^c.ssion of the territories of which they had hppn stripped in 
the iirst years of tho war. Four or live places of importance 
in Savoy ^v^‘^e obaic reserved, to he Ticld as guaranties by the 
k) i'.g, unid lii,> claim to the inheritance of that kingdom 
was (b *• riu ined. 

^onejiu .stij made by Philip in Picardy were to be ex- 
(;bangi.(l for those gained by the French in Italy and tho 
Netherlands. The exchange was greatly for tlie benefit of 
Philip, in the time of (Jhurles the Fifth, the Spauish arms 
iiad experienced some .siwere reverses, and the king now received 
rrioie than two liundred towns in return for the five places ho 
::c]d in Pieardy.(2) 

Terms so di saavantageous to France roused the indignation 
of the duke <d' Guise, who told Henry plainly, that a stroke of 
bis pen would cost the country more than thirty years of war. 

Give me the poorest of the places you are to gurreiuler,” said 

t'l) Srr> the treaty, m Dumont, Corps Diplomatique (AmstcrdlUii, 1/28), 
t »m. \ . }]. ;n. » • • 

Oxnicr, Hi'Jtoire tie France, tom. xxvii. p, 570 . 
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he, ‘‘and I will undertake to hold it ag-aiiist all the armies of 
Spain !”(1) But'Henry sij^hed for peace, 'and for the return 
of Ills friend, the constable. Ho attected much deference to 
the opinions of the duke. But he wrote to Montmorency that 
the Guibcs were at their old tricks, (2) — and he ratitied the 
treaty. 

The day on which the plenipdamtiaries of the three great 
powers had completed their W(H'k, they went in solemn pro- 
cession to the church, and returned thanks to the Almighty 
for the happy conaumraation of their labours. The treaty was 
then made public ; and, notwithstanding the unfavourable 
imj^ort of the terms to France, the pe?ice, if,, we except some 
ambitious spirits, who would have found their account in the 
continuance of hostilities, was welcomed with joy by the whole 
nation. Tn this sentiment all the parties to the war partici- 
pat('d. The more remote, like Spain, rejoiced to he delivered 
from a contest which made sftch large drains on their thianccs; 
■while Franco had an additional reason for desiring peace, now 
that lier own te rritory had become the theatre of war. 

The reputation w'hich i^hilip had acquired by his campaigns 
ivas greatly heightened by the result of his negotiations. The 
whole course of these negotiations— long and intricate as it 
was— is laid open to us in the correspondence fortunately 
preserved among the papers of Graiivelle ; and the student 
who (‘xphwes these }>a‘j-e> may probably rise from them with 
the eoiivieiiou that the Spani-‘h plenipotentiaries showed an 
address, a knowhalge of the men they had to deal with, and a 
consummate policy, in which neither their French nor English 
rivals were a rnut(di for them. The negotiation all passpd 
under the eyes of Fliilip. Every move in the game, if not 
by his suggestifwi, liad been made ut least with his b auction. 
The result j^laet^d him ingjlionourahle contrast to Ileury the 
Seeoiiii, who, while Fhilip nad Stood lirmly by his allies, had, 
in his eagerness for peace, abandoned those of France to their 
fat^. 

The early eampaigns of Philip had wiped away the disgrace 
eaus( <l by the closing campaigns of Charles the Fifth ; and 
by the treaty he had negotiated, the number of towms 'W’hich 
he lost wa^ less than that of provineos which ho gained. (3) 
Thus he had shown himself as skilful in counsel as he had 
bc«'n succesNful in the ikld. Victorious in Picardy and in 
Xaples, he hud obtained the forms of a victor from the king 
of Franee, and liumhied the arrogance of Home, in a w^ar to 

(1) Mettcy nioi, sire, dans la plus ninnvaisc dcs places qu’ou vous propose 

’J’abandouucT, ct tjuc ennemis tachent de m’cu Ciailiard, 

Kivaliti^ la f nuirif ct tom. v. p. 29*. 

(2) Gamier, i^HtoOede I'nmce, lom. .\x\ii. p. .">(>7. 

** Four t«»t tk' rci-tJtuUoii&ou tie conccssious que rpenoit-il ila Prance? 
molns dc {dace* quVlIo^hc cvdolt dc provmcts.” — UalUaid, Kivailtc dc la 
France et ti'Kspagiie, tom. v. p, 292. 
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which lie Inul hcon driven in self-defcuce.(l) Faillifui to his 
allies an<l farmidabie to his toes, there was probably no period 
of rhiiip*8 life in whicii ho possessed »o much real tonsidtra- 
tiori in the eyes of Europe, as at the time of signing the t?‘caty 
of Cateau-Cambresis. 

Ill order to cement the union hotween the different power'., 
and to conciliate the good-Tgiil of the French pation to the 
treaty by giving it somewhat of the air ot a marriage contract, 
it was proposed tiiut oa alliance should tahe place between the 
royal houses of b’ranee and Spain. It was first arranged tha» 
the hana oi ITcnry’s daughter, the rrinoess Elizabeth, should 
1)0 given to Carlos, iho son and heir of Philip. The parties 
w’ere of nearly tlio same age, being each about fourteen years 
old. iXuw that all prospect of the English match had vanished, 
it was tliought to bo a greater compliment to the Freueh to 
substitute the fatlier for the son, the monarch himself for the 
h(dr apparent, in the luarriatfe tr|aty. The disparity of years 
between Philip and Elizabeth wr.s not such ns to present any 
serious ohJ<'otiori. The proposiiion was said to liave eome 
from the French negotiators. The Spanish envoys replied, 
that, notwithstanding their ma-Htcr’s repugnance to entering 
again into wedlock, yet, from Ids regard to the Freiieli 
monarch, and his desire for the public w('al, ho would consent 
to waive his scrutilcs, and aitcept the hand of the hVeiich 
prine(‘ss, wiih the same dowry which had been promised to his 
son Don Carh)s.(2) 

(iueen Elizabeth sciuns to have been not a little piqued by 
the intelligence^ that ITiilip had so soon consoled Imubelf for 
the failure of his suit to her. “Your master,’* said she, in a 
petulant lone, to Feria, “must have been much in love with 
me not to be able to wait four months ! *’ ^Thc ambassador 
answered somewhat bluntly, by^^jurowing the blamo of the 
affair on the queen herself. “Isot",’* she retorted, “ I never 
gave your king a decided answer.’* “ True,” said Feria, “ the 
refusal was (mly implied, for I would not urge your highness 

( 1 ) Ch'irlcs the Fifth, who, ia his monaKtic seclufiioa at Ywstc, mig:ht unfvj- 
rally have fcit more scniplcs at a collision with Rome than when, in earlier 
da> he held tlu* {xipe a prittoner in his capital, dccidedl/ approved of his son’s 
course. It was a war ot necessity, he said, in a letter to Juan Vazijuez 
de Muhtia, and Philip would stand ucciuitted of the consequences before God 
and man. 

“ Pues no se puetic hazet otra cosa, y cl sc ha justificado en tant«« 
mancras cumpheridfi con DIoh y el inundo, por csctisar los dafios que dcUc sc 
^e{^«Iran, forzada sern usar del ultimo remedio.’*— Carta del Emiicmdor a Juan 
Vazquez ds Mohna, H de Ag-oi-to, 1557, MS. 

[-2) “ 11 nous a send), c rnieulx de le »r dire rondement, que eombicn vastre 
inajcstc soil toUfjroiirs estt; dure et dillicilc h rccepvoir ptrsuasions pour se 
remaiicr, que toutcpfois, aiant represente & Icelle le d^sir du roi trds.chrcstieu 
It Ic hen (pjc tie ce mariage pourra succiC'der, et pour plus proniptmient 
convolidcr ce»te union ct paix, ellc s'cstoit riSsolue, ptiur monstrer lUK Jwnne ct 
N>nccrc affet ticn, d'y^undtscendre franchcin}rut.”‘-^ranvelle, Papiow d’Etot, 
tom. V. p. i.bO. 
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to a downrip^ht ‘No,* lest it might prove a cause of offence 
between so great princes.*’ (1) 

In June, 1559, the duke of Alva entered France for the 
purpose of claiming the royal bride, and espousing her in the 
name of his master. He was accompanied by Huy Gomez, 
count of Melito, — better known by his title of prince of 
Fboli, — by the prince of Orange, the Count Egniont, and other 
noblemen, whose high rank and character might give lustre 
to the embassy. He was received in great state by Henry, who, 
with his whole court, seemed anxious to show to the envoy 
every mark of respect that could testify their satisfaction with 
the object of his mission. The duko displayed all the stately 
demeanour of a true Spanish hidalgo, Alt hf)ukh he conformed 
to the French usage oy saluting the ladies of the court, he 
declined taking this liberty witli^ his future qiu'eii, or covering 
himself, as repeatedly urged, in her presence,— a piece of 
punctilio greatly admired hyttlic French, as altogether worthy 
of the noble Castilian breeding. (2) 

On the twenty-fourth of June, the marriage of the young 
princess was celebrated in the church of »St. Wary. King 
llonry gave his daughter away. The duke of Alva acted as 
his sovereign’s proxy. Af. the conclusion of th(‘ ceremony, 
the prince of Eboli placed on the finger of the princess, as a 
memento from Iut lord, a diamond ring of inestimnblo value ; 
and the heautitul Elizabeth, the destined bride of Don Carlos, 
became tlu' bride of the king his father. It was an ominous 
union, destined, in its mysterious consequences, to supply 
a richer theme for the pages of romance than for those of 
history. 

The wedding was followed by a succession of brilliant onter- 
tainnnaits, the Ahief of which wa& the tournament, — the most 
splendid pageant of that ^ctacle-Ioving age. Henry was, at 
tnat time, luisily occupied "th the work of exterminating the 
iVofestant heresy, which, as already noticed, had begun to 
gather iormidablt' head in the capital of his dominions. (3) On 

(1) “ El C'otvde la d>jo, que avmq’ae las nepativas hnblan sldo cn cierto modo 
Indlrcctos, di no habui (juerido apurarla hasta cl puntr) dc dccir redondatnente* 
que no, por no dar inotivo a iiidj|fnaeioncs entredos tao grarolcs Principe^.” — 
Mem. de la Ac.idotnta. tom. \ii. p- 26 «. 

(2) “ 0*j.''CTvando c»rh r usan/a Francc'^e ncl baciar tutto 1’ a’lro Dame 

di Cortc, )voir uniuar alia fotura ana Kcma, non solo interim c qnclla 
famigliai’C corlnionia, ma non nolle n-> anchc giamai copnrsi la per 

intan/a, clic da ltd nc ph fusse fatta ; il che fn notato [icr noUiU-simo, e 
«tegrn<» atto dl ere., '■a hi)aj;auola«”--<-^ainpana, Filippo Fccondo, pailr ii. 
Ub. xi. 

(:i) Ttic work of extermination was to cover more ground tlian Henry's 
capital or country, if we may take the woid of the £iif!;lish commissioners, who, 
in R lettci dated Januaiy, !5:»p, advise the qe.ecn, their mbtress, that “ there 
was an appoinctement mailc lictwene the late pope, the French king:, niul the 
Kinir of Spiilnc, for the jottfouig ol their torecs to^rethcr Vor the suppre-s on of 
relit;lon, .... th’ ted wlie.-c d w'as tueoo '^aP - the rci^t of Christ jci.do’ine, 
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the evening: of the fifteenth of June, hu attenaed a eession of 
the Pnrlinnnent, and arrested some of its principal members for 
the boldness of their speech in his pre*^ncc. He ordered them 
into cor! incmend doferrinj? their sentence till the termination 
of the eiig:rossinj? business of the tourney. 

Tlio king delighted in these martial f-.xcrcises, in which ho 
could display his showy persai and raatehless horgem^nship in 
thr* prcseiKHj of the asscrabh'd^ beauty and fashion of his 
court. (1) Jlcfiilj} mrintained his reputation on this occasion, 
carrying off one prize after another, and bearing down all who 
encounteicd his lance. Towards evening, when the games 
had dnawn to a close, he observed the young count of Mont- 
gomory, a Scotch noble, the captain of his guard, leaning on 
his laucc, as yet unbroken. Tnc king challenged the cavalier 
to run a course with him for his hiay's sake. In vain the 
queen, -with a melancholy boding of some disaster, besought 
her lord to remain content with .^he laurels he had already 
won. Henry obstinately urged his faU‘, and comptdlod the 
count, though extremely loth, to take the saddle. The cham- 
pions met wiih a furious shock in tho miudle of the lists, 
ilontgonn ly vms a rude iouster. lie directed his lance with 
such force e gainst tho helmet of his antagonist, that the bars 
of Hie visor gave •way. The lanc^ splintered ; a fragment 
struck the king with such violence on the tcTU])ie as to lay 
harr the cyi , d’ho unhappy monarch reeled in !iis saddle, 
and would have fallen but for the assistance of tho constable, 
the duke of (iuise and other nobles, who bore him in their arms 
sensele.ss from the lists. Henry’s wound, was mortal. He 
lingered ten days in great agony, and expired on the ninth 
of July, iu the forty-second year of his age, and tho thir- 
teenth of hi.« reign. . It was an ill augury for the nuptials of 
ElizabeHi.(2) 

Tile tidings of the king’s death %ere received wdth demon- 
strations of &iorruw throughout the kingdom. He had none of 
those Hvdid qualities which make either a great or a good 
prince. Hut he had the showy qualities which are perhaps 
more fiiectual to secure the aft'ections of a XJeople as fond of 

bchi:; Pr '' to receive the poiKi’s authoritt* and his rehifion.*'— (Forbes, 

.St'ite 1 u \ol, 1 !», ‘-'<<( 5 .) Without direct evidence of such a secret uiulcr- 
htandirn,-, nitirnatioiis oi it, derived from other sources, raay.be found in nioro 
than one ]>as«a;2:c of this history. 

' («) Hrantbine, v/ho repays the favours he h«i>l received from Henry the 
.Second by cin’insr lum a conspicuous place in lua prallery of portraits, ciilopizes 
his K^iru eiul ijcarMifr in tiie tourney and his admirable horsemanship. 

“ Mai'^ sur tout. Is radmiruieutfortensa belle zrace fiu’il avoit cn JTs.'irrncs 
et cIk'\ al , conime tie vray, c'estoit le prince du monde qui avail la rm iilcurc 
KTace ct la plus helic fcime, et qui s^avoit aussi bien nionstrer la vertu ct bontt^ 
d’un cht’val, et en cacber le vice." — CEuvres, tom. ii. p. 

(.>, Ib.d , p, '.JM — De Tiiou, Kistoirc Unlvcrsclie, tom. lil. p. 367.— rabnoa, 
FIl ' e .Sc-Mimlo, ub ivacap. 2^ — Campana, Filippo S^^omlo, parte II. lib. ll. — 
I vJ:; v' . : . • IV.nc 's vol. i. p, I,*!;!. 
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Khow as tho nation whom Henry governed. (1) There were 
others in the kingdom, however, — that growing sect of the 
Huguenots, — who looked on the monarcli^s death with very 
different eyes, — who rejoiced in it as a deliverance from per- 
secution. They had little cause to rejoice. Tho sceptre passed 
into the hands of a line of imbecile princes, or rather of their 
mother, the famous Catherine de Medicis, who reigned in their 
stead, and who ultimately proved herself the most merciless foe 
the Huguenots ever encountered. 


CHAPTER IX. 

LATTER DAY.S 01^^ CHARLES THE FIFTH. 


1550 — 1508 . 


Cliarlcs at Yiisto — His mode of Life — Interest in Public AfTairs — Celebrates 
his Obsequies— Last llluess— Death and Character. 

While tho occurrences related in the preceding chapter were 
passing, an event took place which, had it happened earlier, 
would have had an important inlluence on tno politics of 
Europe, and the news of which, when it did happen, was 
everywhere received with tho giTatest intt're&t. This event 
was the death of the Emperor Charles the Fifth, in his monastic 
retreat at Yinste. In the earlier pages of our narrative we 
have .seen howjlmt monarch, afte^ las abdication of the throne, 
withdrew to the JcTonymitc convent among the hills of Estre- 
maduriE The reader raajf now feel some interest in following 
him thitlicr, and in observing in what manner lu* accommo- 
dated himself to the change, and passed the closing days of his 
eventful liib. The picture I am enabled to give of it will differ 
in Komo respects Irom those of former historians, wEo WTote 
when tlio archives of Simuncas, which afford the luo.st authentic! 
recoi*drt for the narrative, W’ore inaccessible to the scholar, 
native ns well as foreign. (2) 

(1) Thi' c*ommi«sioner. Sir Nicholas Throckmorton, bears testimony 

to the ixqMilaiity ot Henry.— “There was roarvailous preat latnentatioii made 
for him, and wcapin^ of all sorts, both men and women.’’— Forbes State 
Paper«, vol. 1. p. isi. 

(3) ’Hils pleasing* anticipation is not destined to bPrCializcd. Since the above 
was written, lu the summcT ot iSil, the doistcr htc ot C harles the EiJth, theit 
a vlrtrin topic, has ht come a thrice-told tale,— thanki. to the labours of 
Mr. Stiriinff, M, Amirdee Pichot, and M Mipiiet, while the publication of the 
orighuil diveujuent.s from Simanea'-, by M. (Jachiird, will pat it in the power of 
every scholar to verify tflcir fctatementi.—Sc© the poiit^ript at the end ol this 
chapter. 
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Chfirlea, as wt l.avo reeii, had early formed the deterir^na* 
tion to relinquish at soin^'^ futuro timr> t' e cares o^‘ royalty, and 
devote himself, in somo lonely retrcur, to the good work of 
iiis salvaiioD. His consort, the Empress Isabella, as appears 
from his own stateraeTit at Yuste, had avowed the same p.ous 
purpose. (1) She died, however, too early to execute her ]dan ; 
and ('liarlcj? was loo much ocenpied with h’s ambitious enter- 
priKes to uecompiis>i his ob;cot until the autumn of 1555, when, 
broken in health and spirits, and disgusted with the world, he 
Tosigiied t^>e sceptro lie had held for forty years, and withdrew 
to a lihi of ohscuriLy and repose. 

The spot he iiail^selectcd for his residence was situated about 
sevoii loaeiios Irom the city of Plasencia, on the slopes of the 
njountaiii-eliain that traverses the province of Estremadura. 
'I'horo, nestliiifc among tho rugged lulls, clothed wdth thick 
woods of chestnut and c ak, the Jeronymito convent was shel- 
tered irom the rude breezes of the ftorth. Towards the south, 
tlie land sloped by a gradual dcidivity, till it terminated in a 
broad (‘xpaiise, the Vera of Flasencia, us it wa^ called, which, 
fertilized by Hk' streams of the Sierra, contrasted strongly in 
its glowing M';>etation witli tho wild character of tlic mountain 
scenery. It was a spot well titted fo%such as would witlulraw 
themselves from commerce with the world, and consecrate their 
days to pray (O' and holy meditation. The Jeronymito frater- 
nity had ])rospere(l in this peaceful abode. Many of th(' 
monks had acfpiired reputation for sanctity, and somo of them 
for learning, the fruits of which might be teen in a larg(; 
collection of manuscripts preserved in the library of tho monas- 
tery. llenef'u.'tions were heaped on the brotherhood. They 
became pro]'-ri(‘tors of considerable tracts of land in the neigh- 
houiliood. and they liberullv employed tlieir .’I'acans in (lis- 
pciising alms to the poor who sought it at the gate of th(^ 
convent. Xot hoi r betorc Charles took up his re>idence among 
them, they Inul onlargcMi tlieir building by an extensive quad- 
rangle, which displayed some architectural elegance in the 
construciion of its cloisters. 

Three years before the emperor repaired thither, he sent a 
skilful au'hitujt to provide siudi accornraodatioiis as ho iiad 
designed lor hunself. These were very simple. A small build- 
ing, containing eight roonns, four on each floor, was raised 
against the southern wall of tho monastery. Tho rooms were 
low and of a moderate size. They were protected by porticos, 
which slieitercd them on two side? from the rays of the sun, 
while an open gallery, which passed through the centre of tlie 
Imuse, atibrded means for its perfect ventilation. But Charles, 
with Ins gouty constitution, was more afraid of the cold 
damps than of heat ; and lie took care to have tho apart- 


(1) Sandoval, de Cwlos V.# U na. A. p. Cll, 
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ments provided -with fire-places, a hixury little known in this 
temperate region. 

A window opened from his ebaraher directly into the chapel 
of the monastery ; and through this, when confined to his bed, 
and too ill to attend mass, ho could see the elevation of the 
host. The furniture of the dwelling — according to an autho- 
rity usually followed — was of tllb simplest kind ; and Charles, 
we are told, took no better care of liis gouty limbs than to pro- 
vide himself with an arm-chair, or rather half a chair, which 
would not have brought four reals at auction. (1) The inven- 
tory of the furniture of i^usto tcdls a very different story. 
Instead of “ half an arm-chair,*’ we find, besides other chairs 
lined with velvet, two arm-chairs, especially destined to llie 
emperor’s service. One of these was of a peculiar construction, 
and was accommodated with no less than six cushions and 
a footstool for tlie repose of his gouty limbs. His wardrobe 
.showed a similar attention* to his piTsnnal comfort. For one 
item wo find no less than sixteen robes of silk and velvet, 
lined with ermine or eider-down, or the soft hair of the Bar- 
bary goat. The decorations of his apartment were on not 
merely a comfortable, but a luxurious scale ; — canopies of 
velvet ; carpets from Turnkey and Alcaraz ; suits of tapestry, 
of which tenty-fivc nieces arc s])ecified, richly wrought Avitb 
figures of fiowers ana animals. Twelve hangings, of the finest 
black cloth, were for the emperor’s hcdidiambcr, which, since 
his mother’s death, had been always dressed in mourning. 
Among the ornaments of his rooms w'ere four large clocks of 
elahfirato workmanshi]). He had besides a number of ))ockot- 
watchesj then a greater rarity than at present. H(! was 
curious in regard to his tiini'pioces, and took care to provide 
for t]u!ij' reguiarity by bringing the manufacturer of them in 
his train to Yuste. Charles was served on silver. E\eiithc 
meanest utensils for his kitchen and liis sleeping apartment were 
<d’ the same costly material, amounting to nearly fourteen 
tliousand ounces in weight. (2) 

n) ** I'lia sola silla rtc caderas, quo mas ora media silla, tan vieja y ruyn que 
Fi sc puMcra cii venta no dicran por clla quatro rpales.”--lbid. tom, ij. p. tiio. 
— Sc'O nlst) El I’crlccto Dcserijfaiio, por el Marqm^s de Valparayso, MS, 

Tlic r writer, in speaking of the furniture, uses jirecisely llic same lan- 
{Tuaft’C, wiiU the exception ot a single word, as Sandoval. Both claim to Ikuc 
inuvnly deviM-d their account of the cloister litc of Charles the Fif:h from the 
prior of YtjMtc, Fray Martin dc Aiipulo, The authority, doubtless, is ot the 
Inghcst value, as the prior, who witnessed the closing scenes of Charles’s lilo, 
rlrew up his rclatjoH for the information of the rcs-cat .Ioanna, and at her ro- 
q>icsf. Why tlir ^oml lather should have presented his hero in ,^uch a poverty- 
^:nckml aspect, it is not easy to su}’. Perhaps he tliouf-ht it would redound to 
tl.c credit of (he emperor, that he .should have been wUhn8:to exchanije the 
splendours of a throne for a lile of monkish mortificatioii. 

rj) The reiulcr wUi fSud an <;xtract from the inventory of the royal jewels, 
plate, furniture, &e., lu Stiriinjr's Cloister Life of ('harles the Fifth (London, 
is.ij). Appends ; and iUoPichot’s Chroinquc de C.barltrs-Qumt (Paris, 18^1), 
p. €i s vp 
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The invenio./ contains ruthcr a mcapre show of books* which 
were for ^ ho most part of a devotionnl character. But Charles’s 
lov(; of art was visible in a small but .'.iioiee collection of pairit- 
in|]:s, which he brought with him to adorn the walls of his 
retreat. iNiuc of these were from the pencil of Titian. OLarles 
held the works of the great Venetian iii highest honour, 
and was desirous that by his Itmd his likoress shojild be tranr- 
mitted to posterity. The emperor had brought with him to 
Yusto four portraits (.f himself and the empress by Titian ; 
and among the othei ]>ieces by the same in aster were sonuj 
of bis best pictures. One of these was the famous “ Gloria,** 
in which Charles and the empress appear, in the midst of 
th(' c'destial thivlTig, supported by angels, and in an attitude 
of humble adoration. (l) He had the painting hung at the 
foot of bis bed, or, acciirding to another account, over the great 
altar in the chapel. It is said he would gai.e long and fondly 
on this pioturo, wbicli idled him with the most tender recol- 
lections ; and, as he dwadt on the image of one w'ho had been 
so dear to him on earth, he may have looked forward to his 
reunion wilh her in the heavenly mansions, as the artist bad 
hole dojiicted him.(2) 

A stairway, or rather an inclfticd ^lanc, suited to the weak- 
ness of Chancs’s limbs, led from the gallery of his house to tin 
gardens below. These wcie surrounded by a high wall, wliich 
comrdotely secluded liiin from observation from wil bout. The 
garden was idled wdlh orange, citron, and fig trees, and various 
aromatic plants that grew luxuriantly in the genial soil. The 
emperor liad a taste for horticulture, and toiik much ])lea.sure in 
tending the young plants and pruning his trees. 11 is garden 
alibrded him also the best means for taking exercise ; and in line 
weather he viould walk along an avimuo oflofty fihestiiut- trees, 
that led to a pretty cha}>cl in the neighbourin ' woods, the ruins 
of which may b( seen at this day. Among tho trecf-, one is 
pointed out --“an uvergrown walnut, still throwing its shade far 
and wide over the ground, — under whoso branches the pensive 

(1) Mijrnet l«a>. devultd a couple of pacrcs to an account of this remarkable 
picture, ol wUici’ an cnpravinp^Ubtill c.\;tant, executed under the eyes ol Titian 
ill mst If.- Charle "Quint, pp, ji4, 215, 

(2) Vera y rigueroa, Vida y Heclios dc Carlos V., p. 1 * 27 , 

A writer m Fra-^er’K Mugazine for April and May, 1851, has not omitted to 
notice this remarkable picture, m two elaborate articles on the cloister life of 
t.harles the Fifth. They arc evidently tho fruit of a corelul study of the best 
authorities, some of them not easy of access to the English student. The 
author has collected some curious particulars in respect to the persons who 
ucx'ompanted the emperor m his retirement', and on the whole, though he 
seems not to have been aware of the active interest which Charles took in 
public atfairs, he has presented by far the most complete view of this 
mtcrcstmtj portion of the imperial biography tlmt has yet been given tr> the 
•woiUl. 

[1 suffer this note to remain iw originally written, before the publication of 
Mr. htirlmg’s “ Cloiste# Life ** had rcvcal«l him os th^author of ttiesa spirited 
essays.! 
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monarch would sit and meditate on the dim future, or perhaps 
on the faded glories of the past. 

^ Charles had once been the most accoinpUshed horseman of his 
time. He had brought with him to Yusto a pony and a mule, 
in the hope of being able to get some exercise in the saddle. 
But the limbs that had bestrode day after day, without fatigue, 
the heavy 'vyar-horse of Flanders and the \\dldest genet of Anda- 
lusia, wore unable now to «‘n dure the motion of a poor palfrey; 
and, after a solitary experiment in the saddle on his arrival ai. 
Yuste, when he nearly fainted, he abandoned it for ever.(l) 

There are few spots that might now be visited with ni ore- 
interest, than that which the great emperor had selected as his 
retreat from the thorny cares of government. ‘ And until within 
a few years, the traveller would have received from the inmates 
of the convent the same hospitable welcome wliich they had 
always been ready to give to the stranger. But, in 1809, the 
])lace was sacked by the «l*'rcnch ; and the tierce soldiery of 
iSoult converted the pile, with its venerable cloisters, into aheap 
of blackened ruins. Jilveii the collection of manuscripts, piled 
up willi .‘’O iiuicli industry by the brethren, did not e.^cape the 
genf'7*al doom. The jutfnee of the emperor, as the .simple monks 
loved to call his dwellipg,* had hardly a better fate, though it 
came from the Imnds of Charles’s own countrymen, the liberals 
of Cuacos. By Iht'so patriots the lower tioor of the mansion was 
turned into stables Uw their hor.ses. The rooms above wen- 
used as Tuagazin(‘s for grain. The mulberry-leaves were 
gathered from the garden to furnish material for the silk-worm, 
who was permitted to wind his cocoon in the deserted chamber^ 
of royalty. Still the great features of nature remain the same 
as in Charles’s day. I’he bald peaks of the sierra still rise- 
above the r^iins of the monasicrv. The shaggy sides of the 
hills still wear their w'ild forest drapery. Far below, the e 5 X‘ 
of the traveller ranges over the beautiful Vej'a of Fiasencia, 
which glows in the same exuberant vegetation as of yore; 
and the traveller, as he wanders among the ruined porticos 
and desolate arcades of the palace, drinks in tin* odours of a 
thousand aromatic plants and wild-dowers that have shot u]> 
inti» a tangled wilderness, where once was the garden of the 
impe rial reelu.se, (2) 

(!) Sanflovul, de Carlos V., tom. ii. p. filO.— SiRuenva, lUstoria de la 
Ordeii fk' .San Geronimo CMatJrui, 1 595-161)5;, parte iii. p. IJp:). — Ford, Hand- 
book of Sjiaiti (London, 1845). p. 6,51. 

Of the above authoritio. Father Sipucnc^o has fiirnhhed the best aeconnt of 
the emiieror’B little domain as it vras in his day, and Ford as it is in our own. 

(tl) See the eloipier.t conclusion of Stirling’s Cloister Lite of Charles tlie 
Fifth. 

Ford, In his admirable Handbook, which may sen'c ns a mannal for the 
ntmlent of Simnlsh in hi-, closet, quite a-s wcUas tor the traveller in Spain, has 
devoted n few colnoms to a visit which he paid to this sequcsteretl spot, vrhcrc, 
aa he ways, tl)« spirit <11 the nnglity dead sCemed to rihe again in his last home. 
A few lines from tho pages of the Engllsli tourist will bring the scene more 
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Charles, borne* across the mo -utains in a littor, had 

suil’ered grreatl}^ in his long and laborious journey from Val- 
ladolid. He passed some time in tlxe neighbouring village of 
Xaraiidilla, and thence, after laVin^ leave of the greater part 
of ld-> weeping retinue, he proceeded with the lemainder to the 
monastery of Yuste. It was on tne third of February, 1557, 
that he entered the abode wliieh was to xn >ve his^linal resting- 
place, (l) The monks of Yuste Imd bteii much llattercd by the 
circumstance of Chailes fia\ iiig sliown such a prcforonce for 
tluir convent. As he e ntered the chapel, 7e Dciim w’as ehantca 
by the w hob^ hndherhood; and when the emperor had pros- 
trat(*d himself before the altar, the monks gathered roinid liiin, 
anxious to X)ay li^m their respectful obeisance, (diaries received 
them graciously, and, after examining his quarters, nrole.ssed 
himself w’oll pileascd with tlio accommodations prepn ml for him. 
His ivas not a tickle temper, f^low in forming his i)lans, lie was 
slower in changing them. To the#la.st daj' of his residence at 
Yuste — whatever may have iKoa said to the contrary, — he 
seems to have been wall satished wntn the step h(* had taken 
and with the spot he had seh'cted. 

I'rom the hr.st ho prepared to conform, as far as his health 
would permit, to the religious observances of the Tnonaste^ 3 ^ 
!Not that he proposed t(. limit liimfSlf to the narrow circum- 
stances of an ordinary friar. The number of his retinue that 
still ri'mained with him was at least lifty, mostly lTeming8,(2) 
a number not. greater, certainly, than that maintained by 
many a private gentleman of the country. But among these 
wn* recctgiiizo tho^e oflicers of state wd\o belong more properly 
to a x}rinc('ly establishment than to tlu^ coll of the recluse. 
T'hero w'a;3 the major-domo, the almoner, the keeper of the 
wardrobe, the keeper of tlie jewels, the chajpberJains, two 
Watchmakers, several soeretanes, the physician, the confessor, 
be.>ides cooks, confectioners, bakers, brewers, game-keepers, 
and numcriujs vae t.s. Some of these fullowers seem not to nave 
been (juiio so content as tlieir master wdth their secluded way 

vividly bt fore the rcaflor than the colder desrrij)ticm in the text. “As the 
witKlow.*, were tlirowu wide opi*n to admit the cviol thyme-scentert breeze, the 
eye in the clear ^ veninp 8wei>t over the boundlc^K valley, and the nijrhtmfiraleH 
hanj; .swr(.t’y in the iicjfU’ctcd orange irarden, to the bright KtrirK reflected like 
cIiamonch> in the black tank below us llowr often had Charles looked out, on a 
stilly eve, ou this sclisamc and unchanged scene, where he alone was now 
vvantinj; ’ “—Handbook of Spain, p. 55a. 

[]) Carta de Martin de Oazteiu al Secretsuu) Vazquez, 5 de Febrero, 
1557, MS. 

(a) Yhclr names and vocations arc specified m the codicil cxccatcd bj' 
Charles a tew days before his death. Kee the document entire, ap. Sandoval, 
Hist dc Carlos V., tom. ii. p. GdJ. 

A more satisfactory list has lieen made out by the indefatigrahic Gachard, 
from various documents which he collcctetl, and vrhich have furniabed 
him witii th? means of correcting: the orthography of Sandoval, tniscrabljf 
th ftv UT.t in rc^ i>ect to names. Kce Retraiic o§Moi t dc CharleS' Quint, 

tom. i. p. 1 . 
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of life, and to have cast many a lonpring* look to the pomps and 
vo^^ties of the world they had left behind them. At least such 
were the feelin8:s of Uuixada, the emperor's major-domo, in 
whom he placed the greatest confidence, and who had the charge 
of his household. “His majesty's bed-room,” writes the que- 
rulous functionary, “ is good enough ; but the view' from it is 
poor, — barren mountains, coverdl wdth rocks and stunted oaks ; 
a garden of moderate size, with a few straggling orange-trees ; 
the roads scarcely passable, so steep and stony : the only water 
a torrent rushing from the mountains ; a dreary solitude ! ” 
The low, cheerless rooms, he predicts, must necessarily be 
damp, boding no good to the emperor's infirmity. (1) “ A s to the 
friars,” observes the secretary, Gaztelu, in* the same amiable 
mood, “please God that his majesty may bo able to tolerate 
th('m,~w]ucli will be no easy matter ; for they are an iinpor in- 
nate race.” (2) It is evident that Charles’s followers would 
have been very walling toi* exchange the mortifications of the 
monastic life for the good cheer and gaiety of Brussels. 

.Tlio worthy prior of the convent, in jiddressing Charles, 
greeted him with the title of paUrnklad, till one of ilie frater- 
nity suggested to him tluj pronrietji^ of suhhlituting that ol‘ 
magcstad,{^) Indeed, to^this title Charles had good right, for 
he was still emperor. His resignation of the imperial crown, 
which, after a short delay, had followed that of the Spanish, 
bad not taken eHect, in consequence of the diet not being in 
session at the lime when his envoy, the prince of Orange, was to 
have presented himself at Itatisbon, in the spring of 1557. The 
war with Franco made Philip desirous that his father should 
remain lord of Germany for some .time long(T. It was not, 
thoreforc, until more than a year after Charles’s arrival at 
Yuste, that the resignation was accepted by the tliet, at Frank- 
fort, on the tiventy-dghth of February, 1558. Charles was 
still emperor, and continued to I’eccivo the imperial title in all 
his correspondence. (4) 

(11 I.as vistas de law pic^as dc su masestad no sou inny muo 

oortas, y las que se vCcn, « es uua luoiitaua de piedras jrrandes, o muis montes 
de no u.iiy altos. Campo llano no Ic ay, ni coiuo podcsso pasear, que 

sea i»or un canuuo cstrecho y lleno de piedra. Kio yo iu> vi ninguno, sino uu 
goliie do agua <iuc baza de lanioutana: Uuerta on casa ay una pequeuay dc 

poctw naratyo« El aposento baxo no es nada alegre, sino luuy mste, 

y conw os tan baxo, creo sera huroido Esto cs lo que me parece del 

a{>06cnti> y siuo dc la casa y grai>dissuna solotlad.”— Carta de Lma Quixada a 
Juan Viizqtjez, M «le Noviembre, 1566, MS. 

The major-donu) courludcs by requesting Vaz(jnc?; not to show it to his 
mistress, Joanna, tlic regent, as he would not be tliouglit to run counter to 
the wishes ol the omjKrror in anything. 

( 2 > *• Plcgue .i Bios que lo» pueda sufrir, que no serd poco, segun r.uclcn 
ser todos muy importunos, y mas los que saben racnos.’*— Carta dc Mai tin de 
Gaxtela, MS. 

(S) ** UUunando al Etnperador patemidad, de que Inego fuc adicrtidodo 
otro fraylc q»ie estava it^iin lado, y acudid con wingtsiud/”— ibid. 

(s) ** Jitxnpcntflor semper augutto dc Alcmania.” 
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IV e have pretty full accounts of Iho mannei* in whii a the 
m march employed his time. He attimucd mass every Tuorning 
in the chapel, when his health permitted. Mass was lollowea 
by (hnner, which he took early and alone, preferring: this to 
<!ccupj'ing a scat in the refectory of the convent. Ho was fond 

carving for himself, though gouty lingers were net alwayr 

in the best corditioi* for this 3xcroise.(l) His phybician was 
usually in attend a »^cc duilng the repast, and might, at least, 
observe how little his patient, who had not the virtue of absti- 
•:f noc, regarded Ins prescriptions. The Fleming, Van Male, the 
♦ nipcror’s favourite g^^ntleman of the chamber, was also not 
unfreciuentlv pro^nt. He W’-as a good scholar ; and his discus- 
•-ioris %vith the doctor served to beguile the tediousness of their 
nuister's solitary meal. The conversation frequently turned on 
some subject of natural hir.tory, of which the emperor was fond; 
and when the p^irtics could not agree, the confessor, a man of 
learning, vas called in to settle the ‘dispute. 

After dinner,— an important meal, which occupied much 
time with C’harles, — he libtened to some pa.ssages ^‘rom a favourite 
tbcologi.ui. Ir his worldly days, the book he most afiected is 
tf.'iid to ha\ o been romine's Lite of Louis the Kleventh,(2) — a 
prince whose maxim, “ Qtd ncscit dissmnnlare, nescii rvgnare** 
was too well suited to the genius of the emperor. He now, 
however, sought a sal^T guide for his spiritual direction, and 
^vouid listen to a homily from the pages of St. Bernard, or more 
frequently lit. Augustine, in whom he most delighted. (3) 
Towards evening, ho heard a sermon from one of his preachers. 
Three or four ot the most eloquent of the .Icronymite order hod 
been brought to Yuste for his especial benefit. When he was 
not ill condition to he present at the discourse, he expected to 
hear a full report of it from the lips of his confessor, Father 
Juan de itcgla. diaries was punctual in his attention to all 
the great fasts arid festivals of the Church. His infirmities, 
indeed, excused him from fasting, but he made up for it by the 
severity of his flagellation. In Lent, in particular, he dealt 
with himself so sternly, that the scourge was found stained 
with his blood : and this precious memorial of his piety was 
ever cherished, we are told, by Philip, and by him bequeathed 
as an heirloom to his son. (4) 

(\) His truth seesm to have been in hartlly better condition than his Angers. 

Era amigo de cortarse el mi^mo lo que comia,, aUnque ni tenia bucriab ni 
dosembuedtas las matioK, ni los tlleutc«i.’* — Siguenva, Onlen de San Geronimo, 
parte iii. p. 19 *J! 

(2'i De Thou, Hist. DniverscUc, tom. iii. p. 293. 

(3) Quando comia, leya el confesor una leceion de San Augustin.’'— El 
Perfecto Desengabo, MS. 

<4) Strada, De BeUo Belgico, tom. i. p. 15.— Vera y Figueroa, Vida y 
Hechoa de Carlos V. p. I2,i.— Siguen 9 a, Orden de San Gcroniino, parte iii. 
p. 195. 

The last writer is minute m his notice of the imperialmbits and ccctipaUons 
at Yoste. Siguen^a was prior of the Escorial j and in that palace moitasiery 
1. M 
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Increasing vigilance in his own spiritual concerns made him 
more vigilant as to those of others, — as the weaker brethren 
sometimes found to their cost. Observing that some of the 
younger friars spent more time than was seemly in conversing 
with the women who came on business to the door of the 
convent, Charles procured an order to be passed, that any 
woman who 'Wjntured to approach within two bowshots of the 
gate should receive a hundred stripes. (1) On another occasion, 
his officious endeavour to quicken the diligence of one of the 
younger members of the fraternity is said to have provoked the 
latter testily to exclaim, “ Cannot you be contented with having 
so long turned the world upside down, withoi^; coming here to 
disturb the quiet of a poor convent ? ** 

He derived an additional pleasure, in his spiritual exercises, 
from his fondness for music, which enters so largely into those 
of the Ilomish Church. He sung well himself, and his clear, 
sonorous voice might often ^ heard through the open casement 
of his bedroom, accompanying the chant of the monks in the 
chapel. The choir was made up altogether of brethren of the 
order, and Charles would allow no intrusion from any other 
<iuartcr. His ear was quick to distinguish any strange voice, 
as well as any false note in the performance,— on which last 
occasion he would sometimes pause in his devotions, and in 
half- suppressed tones, give vent to his wrath by one of those 
scurrilous epithets, whi(;h, however they may have fallen in 
with the habits of the old campaigner, were out indifferently 
suited to his present way of life. (2) 

Such time as was not given to his religious exercises was 
divided among various occupations, for which he had always 
had a relish, tnough hitherto but little leisure to pursue them. 
Besides his eiuployments in his garden, he had a decided turn 
for mechanical pursuits. Some years before, while in Germany, 

of thp Jeronymites he must have had the means of continually conversing- with, 
several ot his* brethren who had been with Charles in his retirement. His 
work, which api>eared at tlio hegioning: of the followings century, has become 
rare, — rare that Jd. Gachard was obligred to content himself with a few 
raanuscriiit extracts, from the difficulty of procuring: the printed original. I 
waa tortunate enough to obtain a copy, and a very fine one, through iny book- 
ecUm, Messrs. Rich. Brothers, London,— worthy son^ ot a sire who for thirty 
years or more stood pre-eminent for sagacity and diligence among the col- 
leetorv of rare and valuable books. 

(1) ** Mandd preffonar cn los lugares comarcanos quo so pena de cien avotea 
TcmtSVt altpina no pai^aasc dc un humdladcro que cstasn como dos tiros de 
haltesta del Monaaterio.”— Sandoval, Hist, dc Carlos V,, tom. ii. p. 6125 aiul 
Sandoval's doubkt Valparayso, El Pcrlecto Dcscngaim, MS. 

(a) “ Si alfruno »e emva de*ia consign mismo O hukputn hermeyo, que 
aiquel erro, 6 olro nombre serngjante."— Saudovai, Hist, de Carlos V., tom. ii. 
p* dl3. 

I Will not ears polite by rcncl«rm|: it in English into corresponding 
!BIIliii|pH(«te. It Is but fkir to state that the author ot the Perfecto Oesengario* 
pots no sofih iwevwreiliJ exprmmm into Charles's nfbuth. Both, however,, 
pimfeas to IbBow the MS. of the Prior Angulo. 
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he had inveEwod ar ingenious kind of carriage for h*<i own 
accommodation. (1) brought with n\m to Yusite an engineer 
named Torriano, famous for the great hydraulic works he con- 
structed in Toledo. With the assistance of this mai:i« a most 
skilful mechaniciain Charles amused- himself by making n 
■variety of puppets representing soldiers, who went through 
military exercist^s. The historian draws iargely^>n our faith, 
by telling us also of littlo wooden birds which the ingenious 
pair contrived, so as to ily in and out of the window beloi'e the 
admiring monks ! (2) But nothing excited their astonishment 
so much as a little hnndmill, used for grinding wheat, which 
turned out meal ^nough m a single day to support a man for a 
week or more. The good fathers thought this savmured of 
downright necromancy ; and It may ha-^e furnished an argu- 
ment against the unfortunate engineer in the persecution which 
he afterwards underwent from the Inquisition. 

Charles took, moreover, great iiiterest in the mechanism of 
timepieces. He had a good numbcT of clocks and watches 
ticking together in his apartments ; and a story has obtained 
credit, that the difficulty ne found in making any two of tliem 
keep the same time drew from him an exclamation on the folly 
of attempting to bring a number u£ men to think alike in 
matters of religion, when he could not regulate any two of his 
timepieces so as to make them agree with each other ;-~a philo- 
sophical relleetion for which one will hardly give credit to the 
man who, with his dying words, could press on his son the 
maintenance of the Inquisition os the great bulwark of the 
Catholic faith. In the gardens of Yuste there is stiD, or was 
lately, to be seen, a sun-dial constructed by Torriano to enable 
his master to measure more accurately the lapse of time as it 
glided aw^ay in the monotonous routine of the monastery. (3) 

Though averse to visits of curiosity or idle ceremony, (4) 
Charles consented to admit some of the nobles whose estates 
lay in the surrounding country, and who, with feelings of loyal 
attachment tt) their ancient master, were anxious to pay their 
respects to Jiim in his retirement. But none who found their 
way into hil retreat appear to have given him so much satis- 
faction as Fiancisco Borja, duke oi Gandia, in later times 
placed on the roll of her saints by the Itoman Catholic Church. 

(IV* Non aspernatur exerdtationcs campestres, in qaem usnm paratam 
habot tormentariam rhetiam, ad essedi speciem, pmoellmiti arte, ct miro 
fttodio proximis hiace nienaibaa a se constructam.” — Lettres sur la Vfe 
Int^peure de rEmpereur Charles.*Qumt, ecrites par Quillanme van Male, 
sentilhf)mroe tie aa chambre, et pobliecn, pour la premiere fds, par le Baron 
de RelfTenberf- (Bruxelles, 1843, 4to.), ej), «. 

(2) “ Iiiterdum ligneos passerculos ei^it caMculo volantes rcvolantcsque.** 
— ‘Strada, De Bello Belgico, tom. i. p. 16. 

(S) Ford, Handbook of Spain, p. 553. 

(4) “ A nemine, ne a pnxseribus quidem quacumtfoa ex causa se adiri, axA 
oonveniri, nisi argre Amodvin patiebator,** — Sepulvedee Opera, tom. ii. 
p. 541 , 
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Like Charles, he had occupied a brilliant eminence in the 
world, and like him had found the g'lory of this world but 
AunitY. In the prime of life, he withdrew Irom the busy scenes 
in whicli he had acted, and entered a collcg:e of Jesuits. By the 
emperor’s invitation, Borja made more than one visit to Yuste ; 
ana Charles found much consolatV^n in his society, and in con- 
versing with his early friend on topics of engrossing interest 
to both. The result of their conterences was to conlirm them 
both in the conviction, that they had done wis(‘ly in abjuring 
the world, and in dedicating themselves to the service of 
Heaven. 

The emperor was also visited by liis two bisV’Ts, the dowager 
(|iieens of Franco and Hungary, who had accompanied their 
IjTother, as we have seen, on his return to Spain. But tlic 
travelling was too rough, and the accommodations at Yuste too 
indifterent, to encourage tlm royal matrous to prolong their 
stay, or, with one exception on the part of the queen of 
Hungary, to repeat their visit. 

But an object of livelier interest to the emperor than either 
of his sisters was a boy, scarcely twe^e years of age, who 
resided in the family of his major-aomo, t^uixada, in the neigh- 
bouring village of Cuacoi. This was l)on John of Austria, as 
he was afterwards called, the future hero of Lcpanto. Ho was 
the natural son of Charles, a fact known to no one during the 
father’s litetirac, except Quixada, who introduced the boy into 
the convent us his own page. The lad, at this early age, 
showed many gleams of that generous spirit by which he was 
afterwards distinguished, — thus solacing the declining years of 
his parent, and affording a hold for those atiectioiis which might 
have withered in the cold atmospheiia of the cloister. 

Strangers v^erc sure to be W'ell received who, coming from the 
theatrf> of war, could furnish the information he so much 
desired respecting the condition of things abroad. Thus wo 
find him in conference with an officer arrived from the Low 
(NmntricK, named Spinosa, and putting a multitude of questions 
respecting the state of the army, the organizatioi^nd equip- 
ment of th^' different corps, and other particulars, showing 
the lively interest taken by Charles in the conduct of the 
campaign. (1) 

It has been a common opinion, that the emperor, after his 
retirement to Yuste, remained as one buried alive, totally cut 
off from intercourse with the world : — as completely with- 
drawn from the business of the kingdom and the concerns of 
government,” says one of his biographers, “ as if he had never 

(I) ** Le liiawi »i«i8 t)tvt;anta«> qae se padicran hazer 4 la donzeUa Theodor, 
dc que todo huena raxon y ue lo que vid y oyA en Prancia, provisiones cic 
obi»pado», cargos do Ifalio, y Uc la mfanteria y cah^eria, artUlena, i^asta- 
(lores, annas do mano y <i« ofcras cosas.'**-^Cajrta de Blartin de Gaztela 4 Juan 
Vazquex, IS de Mayo, i&ss, MS. 
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tit?-en x)art in thorn SO entitely abstmolod in ■ -s suH- 

tudt',” bays another jon temporary, ‘that nc’ther fe>o}utiom 
nor wars, nor gold arriviiif? in heaps from the ladies, had any 
pov’-er to affect his tranquillity. "(S') 

8o far was this from being the . ease, that not only did the 
emperor continue to show a^i interest in publio affairs, but he 
took a^promiront part, even from the d pths oi»his retreat, in 
the management of them. ^3) Philip, who had the good sense 
to defer to the long experience and the wisdom of his father, 
consulU d him constantly on irreat questions of public policy, 
And so far was lie from the feeling of jealousy often imputed to 
him, that we li^jd him on one occasion, when the horizon lookwl 
particularly dark, imploring the emperor to leave hia retreat, 
and to aid him not onV by his counsels, but by his presence 
and authority. (4) The emperor’s daughter Joanna, regent of 
Castile, from her residence at Valladolid, only fifty lengues 
from Yuste, maintained a const«tnt correspondence with her 
father, soliciting Ids advice in the conduct of the government. 
However much Charles may have felt himself relieved from 
respoiibihility for measures, lie seems to have been as anxious 
for the siH5e(^ss of Philip’s administration as if it hud been his 
own. “ Write more fully/’ says on%of bis secretaries in a letter 
to the secretary of the regent’s council ; the empcTor is alwmys 
eager to hear more Particulars of events.” (6) He showed the 
deepest concern in conduct of the Italian war. He betrayed 
none of the scruples manifested by Philip, but boldly declared 
that the war >viih the pope was a just w^ar, in th(^ sight of both 
God and man. (6) When letters came from abroad, he was even 

CD “ Rctirose tanU* de los negocios del Reyno y cosas de govienjo, como w 
jama-s uviera tenldo parte cn cUos.'*— Sandoval, Hist, de Carlos V., tom. ii. 
p. 6u.~-See also Valparaysu (El Penccto Desengauo, MS.),' who uses the same 
words, probably i opjing Angulo, unless, indeeC., wc suppose him to have 
stolen from Saado\ jU. 

(2) ** Ut neque aurtixn, ppod ingentl oopia per id tempus Hispana rlasslw 
ilU odvexit ab India, ncque strepitus bdlorum, .... quidquain potuerint 
anlmum ilium flcctere, tot retro annis ati^uetum armorum sono.*’— Strada, De 
Bello Belgico, tom. i. p. 14. 

(3} It is singular that fiepulvefla, who visited Charles in his retreat, should 
have been the only historfam, as far as 1 am aware, who recognized the truth of 
tins fact, so jKjTfectly establl'-ticd by the letters from Yuste.—*' Bumnii.s enim 
rebus, utdebello ct pace sc consuli, deqoefratris libcrorum ct sororum saJute, 
et statu rcrum certiorem lion non rccu8abat.”~Opcra, tom. ii. p. 541 . 

(4) " Supplicando con toda humildad e instancia 4 su Magestad temga por 
blcn de esforzarse en esta coyunlura, socorri^iiidome y ayiidAndome, nr) »ol<» 
con su parescer y consejo que cs el mayor caudal que pueUo tener, pero cot) U 
presenem dc su persona y autoridad, saliendu del monasterio, A la parte f 
lugar que ma.s comodo sea A su salud.*’— Retire, Estancia, etc, ai>. Mignf t, 
Charles- Quint, p. 256, note. 

(5) “ Siempre, cn estos cosas, pregunta si no hay mas.’*— Carta tie Martiw 
de Gaztelu a Juan Vazquez, s Noviembre, 1556, MS. 

(6) “ Pues no se puede hazer otra cosa, y el Rey se ha jtistifieado en tantas 
nianeras cumpliendo con D)os y el nntndo, por csci^ar los daiiOK que dello se 
segutran, lorzado BA's u«ar del ultimo remedio.*^ Carta del Eropcrarlor A 
Vazquez, 8 de Agosto, 155;, MS. 
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hoard to express his regret that they brought no tidings of 
Paul's death, or Carafta's ! " (1) He was sorely displeased with 
the truce which Alva panted to the pontift", intimating a regret 
that he had not the reins still in his own hand. He was yet 
more discontented with the peace, and the terms of it, both 
public and private ; and when .^va talked of leaving Naples, 
nis anger, as his secretary quainny remarks, was “ more than 
was good for his health.” (2) 

The same interest he showed in the French war. The loss of 
Calais iilled him with the deepest anxiety. But in his letters 
on the occasion, instead of wasting his time in idle lament, he 
seems intent only on devising in what w ay )xe can best serve 
Philip in his distress. (3) In the same proportion he was elated 
by tne tidings of the victory of St. Quentin. His thoughts 
turned upon Paris, and he was eager to learn what road his son 
had taken after the battle. (4) According to Bran tome, on 
hearing the news, he abruptly asked, ” Is Philip at Paris?” — 
He judged of Philip’s temper by his own. (5) 

At another time we find him conducting negotiations with 
Navarre, (6) ; and then, again, carrying on a correspondence 
with liis sister, the regent of Portugal, fflr the purpose of having 
his grandson Carlos reoo^ized as heir to tlie crown in case of 
the death of the young king, his cousin. The scheme failed, 
for it would be as much as her life was worth, the regent said, 
to engage in it. But it was a bold one, that of bringing under 
the same sceptre these two nations, which, by community of 
race, language, and institutions, would seem by nature to have 
been designed for one. It was Charles’s comprehensive idea ; 
and it proven that, even in the cloister, the spirit of ambition 
had not become extinct in his hoso^. How much would it have 
rejoiced that%,ambitious spirit, oould he have foreseen that 

(i) " Del Papa y de CarafTa so slcnte aqui quo no hara lle^cado la nucrvatdc 
quo HC han muerto."— Carta de Martin dc Gaztclu a Joan Vazquez, 8 de 
Noviembre, MS. 

(3) ** lk)bre quo ttu numrestad dizo alg:iznas oosas con mas colera de la qnc 
para Kabul convknc.”— Carta de Martin de Goztelu & Jaun Vazquez, 10 de 
£nero, USS, MS. 

(3 See, in particular, Carta del Emperador i Su Alteza, 4 de Febraro, 
loss, MS. 

(41 ** Su Magestad estd oon mnebo cuidado por saber que camino arA 
toma(lN3 el Roy despues de acabada aquelia empresa.'*— Carta do Luis de 
duixada i .luau Vazquez, 37 de Settembre, 1537, MS. 

fS) BrantOroo. CEuvres. tom. i. p, ii. 

WhettHsr Charles actually made the remark or not, It is clear from a letter 
in tlie Gknizalcz collection that this was upiiermost in his thoughts.—'* Su 
Magestad tenia gran deseo de sabcr«quc partido tomaba el rey su hOo despucs 
de la victoria, y que cstaba im{>acienti8Kimo formando ciientas dc que ya 
clebeiia eetar sobre Paris. ’’—Carta de Quxxoda, 19 de Setiembre, 1557, ap. 
Mipiet, CharleK-Quint, p, 279. 

It is singular that tills interesting letter is neither in M. Gochard’s collec- 
tion nor in that made for me from the same sources. 

(6; Cartas del Empcnlulor a Juan Vazquez, de Settembre 27 y Octubre 31, 
1557. MS. 
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the coniumra tion so much desired by him would be uttaiood 
under Philip ! (1} 

But the department which esp ecially enga!?cd ( harles's 
atteiiti m in bis’ retirement, singularly enough, was the hnan- 
cial. “ It has been my constant care,” he writes In Thilip, 
“ ill all my letters to your sister, to urge the necessity of pro- 
vidinu: you with fends, — siik*.e 1 can be little.servic'o to you 
in any other way *’ (2) His interposition, indeed, seems to have 
been constantly invoked to raise supplies for carrying on the 
war. This fact may be thought to show that those writers aie 
mistaken who accuser Philip ol williholding from his iather 
the means of maintaining a suitable establishment at YuHte. 
Charles, ill truffi, settled the amount of liis own income ; and 
in one of his letters we find him fixing this at twenty thousand 
ducats, iiisttiad of sixteen thousand, as before, to bo paid quar- 
terly and in advance /3) That the payments were not always 
punctually made, may well be Relieved, in a country where 
punctuality would have been a miracle. 

Charles had more cause for irritation in the conduct of some 
of thos(‘ functionaries with whom he had to deal in his linanoial 
capacity. JNothing appears to have stirred his bile so much at 
Yuste as the proceedings of some members of the board of trade 
at Seville. I have deferred sending to yon ’* he writes to his 
daugliter, the regent, iu order to see if, with time, my wratli 
would not subside. But, far from it, it increases, and will go 

(1) The emperor iutlmates his wishes in resrard to his g:randson’8 succession 
in a letter addressed, at a laler period, to Phihp.—CCarta del Empcrwlor al 
Rej', 31 do Marzo, 1558, MS.) But a full account of the Portasruene mission i» 
iri%'cn by Ctendde^os, Vida de S. Francisco de Borja (Barcelona, 1754), p. 269 . 
The person fonpioyed by Chajries in this delicate business was no other than 
Ins friend Francisco Borja, the ex-dukc of Gandia, who, like himself, had 
sought a retreat from the world in the shades of the cloister. The biogra- 
phers who record the miracles and miraculous virtues of tlie sainted Jesuit, 
bestow several (Jhajiters on his visits to Yuste. His conversations with the 
emperor arc reported with a minuteness that Boswell might have envied, and 
which may well provoke our scciitaciam, unless we suppose them to have been 
reported by Boija himself, One topic much discussctl in them was the merits 
of the order which the emperor’s frigid had entered. It had not then risen to 
that eminenoi' which, under Its smgular discipline, it subsequently reached ; 
41! wl Cliurles would fain have persuaded his visitor to abandon It for the Jerony- 
inite society with wliich he was established. But Boija seems to have 
silenced, if not satisfied, his rojml master, by arguments which prove that hh 
acute mind already discerned me germ of future greatnei)S in tlie institutions 
€)f the new onler. — Ibid, pp. 273-^79.— Ribadeneira, Vita Frajucisci BorgifC 
(Lat. tran-s. Antvcrpiic, 1598), p. 110, ct seq. 

( 2 1 Carta del Emperodor al Ecy, 2S de Mayo, 1 558, MS, 

Ou the margin of this letter wc find the following memoranda of Philip 
himself, showing liow much importance he attached to his father’s interpo- 
sition in this matter. “ Volvlirselo a supllcar con gran instancia, pue« q«e- 
damos in talcs tCrminos que, si me ayudau con duicsro, los podriomos atraer d 
lo qtie convunesse.” “ BesaJilc las manos ptjr io que en esU) liA mandodo y 
su[)licalle lo Hove adelante y que do aca sc hard lo niismo, y avisarle de lo quo 
sc lian hecho liasta agora.’* # 

v'.*!; Carta del Emperador a Juan Vazquez, 31 dc Marzo, l.'57, MS. 
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on increasing till I learn that those who have done wrong hare 
atoned for it. Were it not for my infirmities,” he adds, “ I 
would go to Seville myself, and find out the authors of this vil- 
lany, and bring them to a summary reckoning. ”{l) “ The 
emperor orders me,” writes his secretary, Gaztdu, “ to com- 
mand that the offenders be put imirons, and in order to mortify 
them the mere, that they be carried, in broad daylight, to 
Simanoas, and there lodged, not in towers or chambers, but in 
a dungeon. Indeed, such is his indignation, and 'such are the 
violent and blood thirsty expressions he commands me to use, 
that you will pardon me if my language is not so temperate as 
it might be.” (2) It had been customary Tor Jhe board of trade 
to receive the gold imported from the Indies, whether on public 
or private account, and hold it for the use of the government, 
paying to the merchants interested en equivalent in govern- 
ment Donds. The merchants, naturally enough, not relishing 
this land of security so weH as the gold, by a collusion with 
some of the members of the board of trade, had been sccretl.v 
allowed to remove their own property. In this way the govern- 
ment was defrauded — as the emperor regarded it — of a large 
sum on which it had calculated. This, it would seem, was the 
offence which had roused Jhe royal indignation to such a pitch. 
Charles’s phlegmatic temperament had ever been liable to be 
ruffled by these sudden gusts of passion ; and his conventual 
life does not seem to have had any very sedative influence on 
him in this particular. 

For the first ten months after his arrival at Yuste, the 
emperor’s health, imder the influence of a temperate climate, 
the quiet of monastic life, and more than all, probably, his 
exemption from the cares of state, had generally improved. (3) 
His attacks oi.gout had been less frequent and less severe thou 
before. But in the’ spring of 1568, the old malady returned 
with renewed violence. “ 1 was not in a condition,” he writes 
to Philip, “to listen to a single sermon during Ixmt.”(4) For 
months he was scarcely able to write a line with his own hand. 

fl) Carta Cel Emperador A la Princesa, 3i de Marzo, 155", MS.— The -whole 
letter ia ttln^ularly characteristic of Charles. Its authoritative tone shows 
that, thonjirh hi' hail parU^l witli the crown, he had not parted with the temper 
of a aovenigri, and ot an absolute soverei'Tn too. 

(a) ** Es tal su indii^nacinn y tan san^jrientas las palahras y vehcmencia 
con que tuanda eseribir a v. m. que me discnlpara sino lo hae:o con mas tein- 
phuwa y mode ** — Carta dc Martin de Gaztelu ji .luan Vazquez, 12 de Mayo, 
l&sr, MJS. 

(3) His majesty was «o well,** writes Gaztelu, eaily in the SNuminer of 
issy, “ that he could rise trom his scat, and support his arqueUusc, without 
aid.** Me could even I'.o some mtscliief with his fowlmj?- piece to the vvood- 
piireons.— Carta de Gaxtclu a Vazquez, !> de Junio, M.S. 

Forque desde tantos de noiicmbre hasta ptxjos dias hame ha dado 
(la Rota] tres vezca y muy rezio, y me ha tenido muclios dias en la canm, > 
hestado liasta de pocf) ara tan traba)a<lo y ftaco que en toda csta (piarrsmu no 
he podido oyr un sermonV y esto c.'i la ransa porque n» os esenbo esta de ni; 
inano Carta del Emperarioral Rey, 7 dc Abril, 1558, MS. 
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His spirits felt tlie pressure of bodily suffering, and still 

fiirtber depressed by tbe death of h^s ster Elesnor, the queon- 
dowager oi Franco and Portugal, whiui took place in February, 

15^8 

A strong attaohm< nt seems to have subsisted betweeu the 
emperor and his two sisters- (iueen Eleanor’s sweetness of 
disposition had particulaidy brdeared lier to hei^ brother, who 
now felt her loss almost rCs keenly os that of one of his own 
children. *' She was a good Christian,’* ho said to his stcrctary, 
Caztelu ; and, as the tears rolled down his cheeks, ))e added, 
“we have always loved each other. She was my elder by 
fifteen months ;^and before that period has passed 1 shall prd- 
babl> be vdth her.”(l) Before half that period, the sad augury 
'was fulfilled. 

At this period — as we shall see hereafter — the attention of the 
government was called to the Lutheraxi heresy, which had 
already legiin to disclose itself in various quarters of the 
country. Charles was possessed of a full sliuro of the spirit of‘ 
bigotry, which belonged to the royal line of Castile, from 
w'hich he was descended. While on the throne, this feeling was 
held soRn what in check by a regard for his political interests. 
But in the seclusion of the^ monastery he had no interests to 
consult but those of religion; and ne gave free scope to the 
spirit of intolerance which belonged to bis nature. Jn a letter 
addressed the third of May, 1658, to his daughter Joanna, 
he says ; “ Tell the grand inquisitor from mo to be at his post, 
and lay the axe at the root of the evil before it spreads further. 
I rely on your zeal for bringing the guilty to punishment, and 
for having them punished, without favour to any one, with all 
the severity which their crimes demand. ”{2) In another leltei 
to his daughter, three weeks later, he writes: Jf I had not 
entire confidence that you w^ould do your duty, and arrest the 
evil at once by chastising the guilty in good earnest, I know 
not how 1 could help leaving the monastery, and taking the 
remedy into my own hands.*'(3) Thus did Charles make his 
voice htjard from his retreat among the mountains, and by his 
efforts and influence render himself largely responsible for the 

''!) “ Sinti6lo cicrto muehn, y se le arras4ron los y rac d}jo Jo 

macho que el y la civ. Francia fee habian niempre querido, y por cuaii 
but'iia enntiana la tenia, y que le llevaba quince meses de Uempo, y qu£-, 
»=.c'i?uii el sc iba aintiendo, de poco ac& podrls »er que dentro do ellos k* 
bjciesc <»mparji.'i. ’’—Carta do (iaztelu d Vazquez, 21 de Febrero, 1668, a))- 
Gaciiard, Kctraitc et Mort, tom i. p. 2/0.— Sec also Mignet, Charles-Qulut, 
p. ;vay. 

(2; “ Y quo para ello les dels y mandm dar todo el favor y calor que fuert 
iiecesario y para que los que lucren culpado8 »ean punidos y castigados con 
la dernostracion y rigor que la cualidad de sus cnljms mereceran y esto sin. 
exception de persona alguna.”— Carta del Eroperador & la Pnneesa, 8 de Mayo, 
1668, MH- 

'3) “ No se si tovicra Bufrimiento para no saliHKde aqui arremediaUo.*’— 
Carta del Eroperador a la Princesa, 25 de Mayo, l5jS, Mb. 
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fiery persecution which brought woe upon the land after he 
himself had gone to his account. 

About the middle of August, the emperor's old enemy, the 
gout, returned on him with uncommon force. It was attended 
with symptoms of ^ alarming kind, intimating, indeed, that 
his strong constitution was giving way. These were attiibuted 
to a cold whiph he had taken, TOough it seems there was good 
reason for imputing them to his intemperate living ; for he still 
continued to indulge his appetite for the most dangerous dishes, 
as freely as in the days when a more active wav of life had 
better enabled, him to digest them. It is true, the physician 
stood by his side, as prompt as Sancho Vanza's doctor, in his 
island aomain, to remonstrate against his master’s proceedings. 
But, unhappily, he was not armed with the authority of that 
functionary ; and an eel -pie, a weU-spiced capon, or any other 
savoury abomination, offered too great a fascination for Charles 
to heed the warnings of his 'physician. 

The declining state of the emperor’s health may have inspired 
him with a presentiment of his approaching end, to which we 
have seen, he gave utterance some time before this, in his con- 
versation with Gaztelu. It may have been the sober reflections 
which such a feeling woi^d naturally suggest that led him, at 
the close of the month of August, to conceive the extraordinary 
idea of preparing for the final scene by rehearsing his own 
funeral. lie consulted his confessor on the subject, and was 
encouraged by the accommodating father to consider it as a 
meritorious act. The chapel was accordingly hung in black, 
and the blaze of hundreds of wax-lights was not sufficient to 
dispel the darkness. The monks in their conventual dresses, 
and all the emperor’s househa^, clad in deep mourning, 
gathered roiiud a huge catafalque^ shrouded also in black, 
which had been raised in the centre of the chapel. The ser- 
vice for the burial of the dead was then perfumed; and, amidst 
the dismal wail of the monks, the prayers ascended for the 
departed spirit, that it might be received into the mansions of 
the blessed. The sorrowful attendants were melted to tears, as 
the image of their master’s death was presented to their minds, 
or they were touched, it may be, with compassion for this 
pitiable display of his weakness. Charles, muffied in a dark 
iii^tle, and bearing a lighted candle in his hand, mingled with 
his household, the spectator of his own obsequies ; and the 
doleful ceremony was concluded by his placing the taper in the 
hands of the priest, in sign of his surrendering up his soul to 
the Almighty. 

Such is the account of this melancholy farce given us by 
the Jeronymite chroniclers of the cloister life of Charles the 
Fifth, and which has since been repeated — losing nothing in 
the repetition by pvery succeeding Instorijin to the present 
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tline.(l) Xof does there seera to have heeji any distmst tn its 
correolnees till the liisloriciJ seepticiRin of our own daj hod 
subjected the narrative to a more critical scrutiny, it was then 
disco'^ered that no mention of the affair was to be discerned 
in the letters uf any one of the emperor'« household residing? 
at Yiiste, although there are ^ettf rs extant written by Charles’s 
physician, his major-domo, and his secretary , both an the thirty- 
first of August, the day of the funeral, and on the first of Sep- 
tember. With so extraordinary an event fresh in theii minds, 
their silerce is inexplicable. 

On( fact IS certain, that if the funeral did take place, it 
eould not have been on the date assigned to it; for on the thirty - 
first the empero^ was labouring under an attack of fever, of 
which his physician has given lull particulars, and from which 
he was destined never to recover. That the writers, therefore, 
should have been silent in respect to a ceremony which must 
have had ho bad an effect on the nerves of the patient, is alto- 
gether incredible. 

Yet the story of the obsequies comes from one of the Jerqny- 
mite brethren then li\*ing at Yu.sto, who speaks of the emotions 
which h(' felt, in oonimon with the rest of the convent, at seeing? 
a man thus bury himself alive, as it were, and perform his 
funeral rites before his death. (2) It is repeated by another of 
the fraternity, the prior of the Escorial, who* had ample means 
of conversing with eye-witnesses. (3) And, finally, it is con- 

(1) The history of this affair furnishes a good example of the crescit rundo. 
The author of the MS. discovered hy M. Bakhuizen, noticed more fully in the 
next note, though present at the ceremony, contents himself with a general 
outline of it. Slguent^'a, who follows next in time anti in authority, tells us of 
the hghted candle which Charles delivered to the priest. Strada, who wrote a 
generation later, concludes the scene hy leaving the eraperor/n a swoon upon 
the floor. La.sUjr, Robertson, after making the empei'or perform in his shroud, 
lays him in his coffin, where, after joining in the yiravers for the rest of his own 
liool, not yet departc<< , he is left 1^ the monks to his meditations ' Where 
Robertaon got all these particulars it would not he easy to tell ; certainly not 
from the authorities cited at the bottom of his page. 

(2) “ Et i’Asaare que le cccur nous fendait de voir qu’un homme voulUt cn 
qudqne softc s’enterrer vlvaiit, et faire scs obseques avant de mourir.”— 
Gachard, Retraite et Mort, tom. i. p. Ivi. 

M. Oachard h^xs given a translation of the chapter relating to the funeral, 
ftom a curions MS. account of Charles’s convent life,* discovered l^y 
M. Bakhuizeu, in the arohive-s at Brussels. As the author was one of the 
brotherhood who occupied the convent at the time of the emperor’s residence 
there, the MS. is gtamiied with the highest auttioilty ; and M. Oachard will 
doubtless do a good service to letters by incorporating it in the second volume 
of his “ Retraite ct Mort.” 

f3) Siguen9a, Hist, de la Orden de San Geronimo, parte iii. pp. 200, 20 1 . 

Siguen^a’s work, which combines much cimons leaming with a simple ele- 
gance of style, was the fruit of many years of laimur. The third volnroe, 
containing the part relating to the emperor, appeared in iCo.'i, the year before 
the death of its author, who, os already notio^, must have i»ad daily TOromu- 
nication with several of the monks, when, alter Charles’s dcatl), they had been 
transferred from Yuste,to the gloomy shades of the Eicorml. 
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firmed by more^than one writer near enoup:li to the period to be 
able to assure himself of the truth. (1) Indeed, the parties from 
whom the account is originally derived were so situated that, if 
the story be without foundation, it is impossible to explain its 
existence by misapprehension on their part. It must bo wholly 
charged on a wutul misstatement of facts. It is true, the 
monkish chronicler is not always quite so scrupulous in this 
particular as would be desirable,— especially where the honour 
of his order is implicated. But what interest could the Jerony- 
mite fathers have had in *^0 foolish a fabrication as this ? The 
supposition is at variance with the respectable character of th(' 
parties, and with the air of simplicity and good faith that 
belongs to their narratives. (2) ‘ 

We may well be staggered, it is true, by the fact that no 
allusion to the obsequies appears in any of the letters from 
Yuste ; while the date assigned for them, moreover, is positively 
disproved. Yet we may consider that the misstatement of a 
date is a very difierent thing from the invention of a story, and 
that chronological accuracy, as I have more than once had 
occasion to remark, was not the virtue of the monkish, oi- 
indeed of any other historian of the sixteenth century. 1 1 would 
not be a miracle if the o^jsequies should have taken place some 
days before the period assigned to them. It so happens that we 
liavo no letters from Yuste between the eighteenth and the 
twenty-seventh of August. At least, I have none myself, and 
have seen none cited by others. If any should hereafter come to 
light, written during that interval, they mav be found possibly to 
contain some allusion to the funeral. Should no letters have 
been written during the period, the silence of the parties who 
wrote at the end of August and the beginning of September 
may be explained by the fact, that too long a time had elapsed 
since the performance of the emperor's obsequies, for them to 
suppose it could have any connection with his illness, which 
formed the subject of their correspondence. Difiiculties will 
imescnt themselves, whichever view we take of the matter. But 
the reader may think it quite as reasonable to explain those 

(1) Such, for example, were Vera y Flgraeroa, Condc de la Roca, whose 
little volume appeared In I6l3| Strada, who wrote some twenty years later; 
«nd the niarquh. of Valparayso, whose MS. is dated 1638. I say nothing 
ol Sandoval, often quot^ as authoritj' tor the funeral, tor, as he tells n-. 
that tlie money which the emperor proposetl to devote to a moeX tuneral was, 
after all, appropriated to his real one, It woUd seem to imply that the former 
never took place. 

It were greatly to be wished that the MS. of Fray Martin dc Angulo could be 
detected and brought to light. As prior of Yuste while Charles was tiieio, lu'^ 
testimony would be mvafuable. Both Sandoval and the marquis of Valparav'.'* 
profess to have relied mainly on Angulo’s authority ; yot in this very aflair of 
the funeral they disagree. 

(aj Blguen^a^s composition may be characterizetl as simpler mvn'iittis 
The MS. of the memk of Yuste, found in Brussels, is stamped, snss M. 
Ga^ard, with the dtati'cticr of simplicity and truth.— Retraite et Mort, tom I. 
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diilicnlties by iyj supposition of invcluii^ary^h’or, as b.y that 
•!.)f •‘luHrr invention. 

Nor its th(» former supposition rendered less probable by the 
character of Charles the Fifth. There was a taint of insanity 
in the royal blood of Castile, whicii was most fully displayed in 
the emperor’s mother, Joanna., Some traces of it, however faint, 
may be discerned in his own Conduct, behr 9 he t^ok refuge in 
tlie cloisters of Yuste. And though we may not aj^ee with 
Paul the Fourth in regarding this step as sufticient evidence of 
las madtieis. (1) we may yet tind something in his conduct, on 
more than one occasion, while there, w^hich is near akin to it. 
Such, for example, was the morbid relish which he discovered 
for performing tlm obsequies, not merely of his kindred, but of 
my (uie whose position seemed to him to furnish an apology for 
It. Not a member of the ioisofi died, but he was prepared to 
^ ommemurate the event with solemli funeral rites. These, in 
‘'hort, hcemed to be the festivities of Charles’s cloister life. 
I'hevsc lugubrious ceremonies had a fascination for him, that may 
remind one of the tenacity with which bis mother, Joanna, 
<'lung t> the dead body of her husband, taking it with her 
Avherever she went. It w^as alter celebrating the obsequies of 
Ids parents and his wife, which ocpupi(*d several successive 
<layM, that he conceived, as we arc tmd, the idea of rehearsing 
his t)wii funeral, —a piece of extravagance which becomes the 
nu;rc credible when we rellcct on the state of morbid excite- 
ment t(* which his mind may have been brought by dwelling so 
long on the dreary apparatus of death. 

But wdiatev{?r be thought of the account of the mock funeral 
of (jluirlos, it appears that on the thirtieth of August ho was 
iilieeted by an indisposition wtiich on the following day was 
attended with most alarming symptoms. Here .also we have 
feome psirticiilars irom his Jeronymite biographers which we do 
not tiud in tlu hdtors. On the evening nf the thirty-first, 
according to their accouut, Charles ordered a portrait of the 
empiy ^ , Jiis wife, of whom, as wx* have seen, he Lad more than 
one in his collection, to be brought to him. He dwelt a long 
w’-hile ou its beautiful features, “ as if,***> says the chronicler, 
“he w'< re imploring her to prepare a place for him in the 
celestial mansions to which she had gone.^’(2) He then passed 
to the (iontemplatiou of another pictuie, — Titian’s “ Agony in 
the Oartlen,” and from this to that immortal production of his 
pencil, the “ Gloria,” as it is called, which is said to have hung 
over the high altar at Y uste, and which, after the emperor’s 
death, followed his remains to the Escorial.(3) He gazed so 

(1) Migiiet, Charles- Quint, p. l. 

(2) ** Estuvo an poco contemuUuulole, deviadc pedirle, que le previniesse Ingar 
end Alcazar glorioso que habitava.”— Vera y Figueroa, Carlos QoUito, p. lif7. 

i:V) Tlus famous picture, i>ainted in the artisCs best style, forms now one of 
the noblest omaments of the Mnsoo of Madrid .—See llird, Haudbook ol Spain, 
p. ;5S. 
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long and with s?Kh rapt attention on the picture, as to cause 
apprehension in his physician, who, in the emperor’s debilitated 
state, feared the eftects of such excitement on his nerves. There 
was good reason for apprehension ; for Charles, at length, 
rousing from his reverie, turned to the doctor, and complained 
that he was ill. His pulse showed him to be in a high fever. 
As the sjTupitoms became more unfavourable, his physician 
bled him, but without any good effect. (1) The Regent Joanna, 
on learning her father’s danger, instantly despatched her own 
physician from Valladolid to his assistance. But no earthly 
remedies could avail. It soon became evident that the end was 
approaching. (2) , 

Charles received the intelligence, not merely with composure, 
but with cheerfulness. It was what he had long desired, he 
said. His first care was to complete some few arrangements 
respecting his affairs. On ihe ninth of September, he executed 
a codicil to his will. The w^ll, made a few years iirevious, was 
of great length, and the codicil had not the merit of brevity. 
Its principal object was to make provision for those who had 
followed him to Yuste. ¥o mention is made in the codicil of 
his son Don John of Austria. He seems to have communicated 
his views in regard to hiisi to his major-domo, Uuixada, who 
had a private interview of some length with his master a few 
days before his death. Charles’s directions on the subject 
appear to have been scrupulously regarded by Philip. (3) 

One clause in the codicil deserves to be noticed. The em- 
peror conjures his sou most earnestly, by the obedience he 
owes him, to follow up and bring to justice every heretic in his 
dominions ; and this without exception, and without favour or 
mercy to any one. He conjurl^ Philip to cherish the Holy 
Inquisition, ok the best instrument for accomplishing this good 
work. “8o,” he concludes, “shall you have my blessing, and 
the Lord shall prosper all your undertakings.” (4) Such "were 

(1) For the above account of the beginning of Charles’s iUn«»s, see Siguen<;a, 
Onion do San Geroiiimo, parte ili. p, 201 ; Vera y Figueroa, Carlos Quiuto, 
p. 127 ; Valparayso, el Pertecto Desengano, MS. 

(2) Vera y Figueroa, Cailos Qolnto, p. 127.— Sigueni^a, Orden de San 
Geronimo, parte ili, u. 201,— Carta dc Luis Quixada al Rc\, 17 do Setiemhre, 
185M, MS. 

(31 The Regent Joanna, it seems, suspected, for some reason or other, that 
the boy in Quixada^s care was in fact tlje emperor’s son. A few weeks after 
h«r Esther’s death, ahe caused a letter to Ihj addressed to the major-domo, 
asking him direcHy if this were the case, and intimating a desire to make a 
suitable pTOVislon for the youth. The wary functionary, who tells this in his 
private correspondence with Philip, endeavoured to put the regent off the scent, 
by stating that ihe lad was the son of a friend, and that, as no allusion had 
hwn made to him in the emperor’s will, there could be no foundation for the 
rumour. ** Ser an^y que yo tenya un muchacho de hun cabaUero amygo myo 
que me ahia cnccnnendado aTios a, y que pues S. M. cn so testamento ni code- 
edy-o, no atia memorya del, que hera rason tenello por burla.” — Carta de Luis 
Quixada al Rey, 2a de No^embre, 1558, MS. 

[*t CodlcUo det Empmdor, ap. Sandoval, Hist, de Caarlos V., tom. il. 
p. 657 
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the hst words the djdugr mon^ch to his son. They dl l not 
fall on a deaf ear; and the parting a. monition of his father 
served to give a keener edge io the sword of persecution wlaok 
Philip had already begun to wield. 

()n the nineteenth ot September. Charles’s ‘strength had declined 
so imieh that it was thought pfrojjor to administer extreme unc- 
tion to him. He preferred to have it in the form adopted by 
thif friars, wliich, ot inprehonding a litany, the seven penitential 
psahns, and siindrv other passages of Scripture, was much 
longer and more exhausting than the rite used by the laity. 
His strength did not fail under it, however ; and the following 
day he desired to take the communion, as he had frequently 
done uiirinp- his illness. On his confessor’s representing that, 
after the sacrament of extreme unction, this w'as unnecessary, 
he answered, “ Perhaps so, but it is good provision for the long 
iourney I am to set out upon.”(l) Exhausted as he was, ho 
knelt a full quarter of an hour in his bed during the ceremony, 
offering thanks to God for his mercies, and expressing the 
deepest contrition for his sins, with an earnc'^tness of manner 
that toueluMi the hearts of all present. (2) 

Throughout his illness he liad found consolation in having 
passages of Scripture, especially tl^ Psalms, read to him. 
(luixada, careful that Ids mashjr should not bo disquieted in 
his last moments, would allow very few persons to be present 
in his cliambcr. Among the number was Bartolomfe de Carranza, 
who had lately been raised to the archi episcopal see of Toledo, 
lie had taken a prominent part in the persecution in England 
under Mary. Eor the remainder of his life he was to be the 
victim of persecution himself, from a stronger arm than his, 
that of th( Inquisition. Even fhe words of consolation which 
he utteia'd in this chamber of death were carefully treasured 
up by {’harlcs’s confessor, and made one of the charges against 
him m his impeachment for heresy. 

On the twenty -first of September, St. Matthew's day, about 
two hourb after midnight, the emperor, who had remained long 
without speaking, feeling that his hour had come, exclaimed, 
“ ^'ow it 18 tisne ! ’* The holy taper was placed lighted in his 
right hand, as he sat up leaning on the shoulder of the faithful 
Ouixada. W ith his left lie endeavoured to clasp a silver oruciffx . 
It had comforted the empress, his wife, in her dying hour ; and 
diaries had ordered Quixada to hold it in readiness for him on 
the like occasion. (3) It liad lain for some time on his breast ; 
and as it was now held up before bis glazing eye by the arch- 

(1) ** Si hieii no «ea neoei»iirio no os pafece, qae es buena compsTiia psra 
Yornada tan Iar^.*’--lbid., p. 017. 

(3) Carta sobre los Oltimoa xnomentos del Etnperador Carlos V., eftcrita cn 
Yustc, cl 37 de Setierabre, 1558, ap. Docamentos InMitos, tom. vi. p. 008, 

{3) Carta de Luis Quixada A Joan Vaxqttez, 36 de aeUembre, 1550. MS.>— 
Carta del mismo al Rey, 30 de Setiembre, 1558, Ma.-5€arta del Arzfi^lspo de 
Toledo a la Princesa, 21 de Setiembre, 1558, MS. 
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bishop of Toledo, Charles fixed his gaze long and earnestly on 
the sacred symbol, — to him the memento of earthly love as well 
as heavenly. The archbishop was repeating: the Psalm Do 
Profttndis , — ‘‘Out of the depths have I cried unto thee, 0 
lA)rd,’* — when the dying man, making a feeble effort to embrace 
the crucifix, exclaimed, in tones so^udible as to be heard in the 
adjoining room, “ Ay Jesus / ** and, sinking back on the pillow, 
expired without a struggle. (l) He had always prayed— per- 
haps fearing the hereditary taint of insanity— that he might 
die in possession of his facuities.(2) His prayer was granted. 

The cmperor*8 body, after being embalmed, and placed in its 
leaden coffin, lay in state in the chapel three days, during 
which three discourses were pronounced over it by the best 
preachers in the convent. It was then eonsignc'd to the earth, 
with due solemnity, amidst the prayers and tears of the 
brethren and of Charles’s domestics, in presence of a numerous 
concourse of persons from thd* surrounding country. 

The burial did not take place, however, without some diffi- 
culty. Charles had requested by his will that he might be 
laid partially under the great altar, in such a manner that his 
head and the upper part of his body might come under the 
spot where the priest stqod when he performed the service. 
This was dictated in all humility by the emperor ; but it 
raised a question among the scrupulous ecclesiastics as to the 
propriety of permitting any bones save those of a saint to 
occupy so lioly a place as that beneath the altar. The dispute 
waxed somewhat warmer than was suited to the occasion ; till 
the momentous affair was finally adjusted by having an exca- 
vation made in the wall, within which the head was introduced 
so as to allow the feet to tout?; the verge of the hallowed 
ground. ( 3 ) TJie emperor’s body did not long abide in its rest- 
ing-place at Yuste. Before many years had elapsed, it was 
transported, hy command of Philip the Second, to the Escoriai, 
and in that magnificent mausoleum it has continued to repose, 
beside that of the Empress Isabella. 

The funeral ob^quies of Charles were celebrated with much 


(I) “ Tamo In <!«iul€da en la mano derecha la qual yo tenya y con la 
yRquyisrda tomo el cruclftxo dezieiiUo, ya es tieiupo, y con dezir .lesus 
Hcnbo. *’ —Carta de Luis Quixadai Juan Vazquez, 25 de Setiembre, 1558, MS. 

For the aocounta of this deathbed scene, see Carta del mismo al mismo, 21 de 
Setiembre, MS. ; Carta del mismo al Key, 21 de Setiembre, MS. ; Carta del 
mismo al initmo, an de Setiembre, MS, ; Carta del Arzobispo de Toledo d la 
PriMcesa, 21 de Setiembre, MS.; Carta del Medico del £mi>erador (Henrico 
Matlsio) ii Juan Vazquez, 2i de Setiembre, MS. ; Carta sobre los nlthnos mo- 
mentoa del Emiwraaor, 27 dc Setiembre, ap. l>ocumentos Jneditos, vol. \i. 
p. dfl; ; Sandoval, Hist, de Carlos V., tom. ii. p. 618. 

The MSS. referred to may now be all found in the printed collection of 
Oacliard. 

^2) Teoiiando aiampre no lo potter tenejr en aquel tiempo.’'— Carta de Luis 
Quixatla «l E«y» M (te S^embre, MS. 

Docnmentosi In^diUw, tom. vi. p. 669 , 
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poT^p by the ^ ourt of Komo, by the Reg-ent Joanna at ^^alla- 
bvbJ, iiiiJ, with yet g.'oator magiiibVe oe» by Philip the ^Jccond 
:it itrussels. Philip was at Arras when he learned the news 
<^f his uither*s I'eath. He instaiitl}' repaired to a monastery 
ai thij iic ighboiii hood of RrusseU, where he remained sedaded 
!or several wc(‘ks. Moanwl]^ile ho ordered the bells in all tho 
'■hurches and convto'ts throughout the Netherlands to be tolled 
thrice a day for four months, and during that* time that no 
fVvstivalsor puhlio rejoicings of any kind should take place. On 
the twea^'y-eighth of oember the king entered Brussels by 
night, and on the following dai', before the hour of vespers, 
i procession was formett to the church of Bt. Gudule, which 
still challenges* the admiration of tho traveller as one of the 
iio])lest raouuments of mediievel architecture in the Netherlands. 

I'he procession consisted of the principal clergy, the nicm- 
lersof the dififorent religious houses, bearing lighted tapers in 
tlieir bunds, the nobles and cavali* ra about the court, the great 
otficors of state and the royal household, all clad in deep 
mourning. After thoftc came the knights .)f the Golden 
Pleeco, we iring tho insignia and the superb clress of the order. 
The inanpiis of Aguilar bore the imperial sceptre, the duke of 
\^iUahermosa the .sword, aud the prince oi Grange caiTied tho 
globe and the crown of the empife. Philip came on foot, 
wrapped in a sable mantle, with his head buried in a deep cowl. 
His train was borne by Ituy Gomez dt* Silva, the favourite 
minister, d'iteii followed the duke of Savoy, walking also 
alone, with his head covtTcd, as a prince of the blood. Piles of 
the Spanish and German guard, in their national uniforms, 
formed an escort to tho proce.ssion, as it took its way through 
the principal streets, which wi^re illumined with a blaze of torcli- 
light, that dispelled the gathering shadows of evening. 

A conspicuous part of the. procession was a' long train of 
horses led each by two gentlemen, and displaying on their 
splendid housings, and the banners which they carried, tho 
,levic« s* and arms of the several states over which the emperor 
presidcil. 

ikit no part of the pageant attracted so much notice from 
the pepulace a.s a stately gallc)', having its sides skilfully 
painted with battle-pieces, suggested by difierent actions in 
which Charles had been engaged ; while its sails of black silk 
were eovere<i witli inscriptions in letters of gold, tliat comine 
morated tho triumphs of tlie hero. 

Althougli tho palace was at no great di.stanco from St. Gu- 
dule'.s, the procession occupied two hours in passing to tho 
• hurch. In the nave of the edifice stood a sort of chapel, 
'‘onstructed for the occasion. Its roof, or rather canopy, ais- 
.ulaying four crowns embroidered in gold, re.sted on four Ionic 
pillars curioubly Avrought. Within lay sarcophagus covered 
with a dark pall of velvet, surmounted by i large crimson cross. 

I N 
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The imperial crown, together with the ,^lol)e aiiJ sceptre, was 
deposited in this chapel, which was lig-hted up with throe 
thousand wax tapers. 

In front of it was a scaffolding: covered with black, on which 
a throne was raised for Philip. The nobles and great officers of 
the crown occupied the seats, or rather steps, below. Drapery 
of dark velvet and cloth of gold, cftiblazoned with the imperial 
arms, was sus|>cndcd across the arches of the nave ; above which 
ran galleries, appropriated to the duchess of Lorraine and the 
ladies of the court. (1) 

The traveller who at this time visits this venerable pile, 
where Charles the Fifth was wont to hold the copters of the 
Golden Fleece, while he gazes on the charactjristic effigy of 
that monarch, as it is displayed on the superb windows of 
painted glass, may call to mind the memorable day wdien the 
people of Flanders, and the rank and beauty of its capital, 
were gathered together to celebrate the obsequies of the great 
emperor ; when, amidst clouds of incense and the blaze of 
myriads of lights, the deep tones of the organ, vibrating 
through the long aisles, mingled with the voices of the priests, 
as they chanted their sad requiem to the soul of their departed 
sovereign. (2) 

I have gone somewhat into’ detail in regard to the latter days 
of Charles the Fifth, who exercised, in his retirement, too 
important an influence on public aiiairs for such an account of 
him to be deemed an impertinent episode to the history of Philip 
the Bcoond. Before parting from him for ever, I will take a 

(1) Sandoval, Hist, do Carlos V. tom. li. p. 020. 

(2; At Uiast, such wore the images suggested to my mind, as I wandered 
through the aisles of this line old cathedral, o» a visit which 1 made to Brus- 
ftcls a few years hince,—in the summer of 1850. Perhaps the reader will excuse, 
as germainc to tnis matter, a short sketch relating to it, from one of ray letters 
■written on the spot to a distant friend • — 

“ Then the noble cathedral of Brussels, dedicated to one Saint Gudulr,~the 
superb organ fllhng its long aisles with the most heart-thriliing tones, as the 
voices of the prierts, dressed in their rich robes of purple ami gold, rose in a 
chant, that died away in the immense vaulted distance ot the cathedral. It 
was the servici* of the dead, and the coffin of some w'ealthy burgher probably, 
toiudgefrom its decorations, was in the choir. A number of persons were 
kneeling and saying their prayers in rapt attention, little heeding the Pro- 
testant strangers who were curiously gazing at the pictures ami statues with 
which the edifice W'a« filled. I was most struck with one poor woman, who 
was knwllng beloxe the ahrine of the saint, whose marble corpse, covered by a 
d«*cciit white gauze veil , lay just before her, separated only by a light railing. 
The setting sim was streaining ip through the lich coloureil panes of the raag- 
iiiftcent windows, ituKt rose tiomthc floor to the ceding of the cathedral, some 
hundred feet in height. The glass was of the time of Cha|les the I'lfth, and I 
soon recognized lus fnmUiar face,— the protruding jaw of the Austrian line. 
Ah I Insard tlu* glorious anthem rise up to heaven in this timc-honourod cathe- 
dral, which had wltucMcd generation niter gi'ueratlou melt away, ami whu-h 
now displayni. in undying colours, the eilljiEit'S ot those wh'i h;id once wor- 
shipped w'itbin its walls, 1 was swrpt b.u'lv to a di-tant period, and felt i was a 
contemporary ol the grai^ old tinicn wUlu ('haries the Filth held the chapters 
of the (ioldeii Fieece in this ven t aiidlug.’* 
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bri«"i view of fc*>iiie peculiarities in his personal, rather t' au his 
1 ,'oliiical character, which has long si/.cc been iudeiihiy traced 
l>y a hand abler than mine. 

Chailes, at tho time of his death, was in the fifty-eightli year 
of his age. Ee was older in constitution than in years,* So 
much shaken had he been,?mdeed, in mind as well as body, 
tliat ho may b^' raid to have died of prei. ature rf)ld age. Yet 
his physical dev( lopmeni had been very slow. Eo was nearly 
twenty-one years old before any beard was to bo seen on hi * 
chin.(i) Yet by the time he was thirty -six, gray hairs began 
to make their appearance on his temples. At forty the gout 
had made severe inroads on a constitution originally strong ; and 
befoi o be was fu'ty, the man who could Iceep the saddle day and 
night in his campaigns, who seemed to he insensible to fatigue 
as he followed the chase among the wild passes of the Alpux- 
arras, was obliged to be carried in a litter, like a poor cripple, 
at the bead of bis armie.s.(2) 

His mental development wa& (qual’y tardy with his bodily. 
So long as (-liicires lived, —the Flemish m»bie who had the 
care of liis rarly life, — Charles seemed to have no will of 
his own. During his first visit to Spain, where he came when 
seventeen years old, he gave so littje promise, that those who 
approached liim nearest couW discern no signs of his future 
greatnes.s. Yet the young prince seems to have been conscious 
that he liad the elemeuis of greatness within him, and he 
patiently bided his time. ** Nondim** — “ Not yet*’ — was 
the motto which he adopted for his maiden shield, when but 
eighteen years old, at a tournament at Valladolid. 

But when the death of the Flemish minister had released the 
young monarch from this state of dependence, he took the reins 
into his (WD hands, as Louis the Fourteenth did on the death 
of Mazann. now' showed himself in an entirely new aspect. 
H V even di^plav d greater independence than his predecessors 
had done, lie no longer trusted everything, like thorn, to a 
oouncjl of state ; he trusted only to himself ; and if he freely 
communicated w'ith some one favourite minister,, like the elder 
Oranveile, and the cardinal, his son, it was in order to be 
counselled, not to be controlled, by their judgments. He 
patiently informed himself of public afiairs ; and when foreign 
envoys had their audiences of nim, they were surprised to find 
him po.s8<*ssed of everything relating to their own courts and 
the objects of their mission. 

Yet he did not seem to be quick of apprehension, or, to sx>eak 


d “ De Rect? vero Css*sarc ajuiU, qui ab eo vennmt, barbatuni jam esse.’' — 
Petn M:irtyTi^ Opus Epustolarum Aui.'iiteioclarni, IO 70 , io\.j, ep. 734. 

(2; In thn f»utiu»c of the chararU'r of Charles the Fifth, I have not hesitatetl 
to avad inyseU of the masterly touche'^ which Ranke has t;iven to the [uirtrait 
of thi-. nsunart h, in the introdjiction to that portion of his grreat work on the 
natioii^ (»1 Southern Europe whieh he has devoted to bpoio 
N 2 
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more correctly, he was slow in arriving at his results. He 
noukl keep the courier waiting for days before he could come 
to a decision. When he did come to it, no person on earth 
could shake it. Talking one day with the Venetian Contarini 
about this habit of his mind, the courtly minister remarked, 
that “it was not obstinacy to^, adhere to sound opinions.” 
“ I'me,” said Charles, “ but T sometimes adhere to those that 
are unsound.’|(l) 

His indefatigable activity both of mind and body formed a 
strong contrast to the lethargy of early years. His widely- 
scattered empire, spreading over the I.ow Countries, vSpaiu, 
Germany, and the ^'ew World, prtoented ^embarrassments 
which most princes would have found it impossible to over- 
come. At least, they would have been compelled to govern, in 
a great measure, by deputy, — to transact their business by 
agents. But Charles cliosc to do everytliing himself, — to devise 
lus own plans, and to execute them in person. The number of 
liis journeys by land and by water, as noticed in bis farewell 
address, is truly wonderful ; for that was not the day of steam- 
boats and railways. He seemed to load the life of a courier. 
But it was for no trivial object that he made these expeditions. 
He knew where his pros(^Qe was needed ; and his promptness 
and punotualitY brought him, at the right time, on the right 
spot. No spot in his broad empire was far removed from him : 
he seemed to possess the power of ubiquity. 

The consciousness of his own strength roused to a flame the 
spfirk of ambition which had hitherto slept in his bosom. His 
scheuiea were so vast, that it was a common opinion he aspired 
to universal monarchy. Like his grandfather, Terdinand, and 
liis own son, Philip, ho threv over his schemes the cloak of 
religion : deal with him more faiidy, religious principle 

probably combined with personal policy to determine lus career. 
He seeined always ready to do battle for the Cross. He aflected 
to identify the cause of Spain with the cause of Christendom. 
Ho marched against the Turks, and stayed the tide of Ottoman 
inroad in Hungary. He marched against the Protestants, and 
discomrtt^ their armies in the heart of Gennany. He crossed 
the Mediterranean, and humbled the Crescent at Algiers. He 
threw himself on the honour of Francis, and travelled through 
France to take vengeance on the rebels of Flanders. He tivice 
entered Franco as an enemy, and marched up to the gates of 
Paris- Instead of the modest legend on his maiden shiidd, he 
now assumed the proud motto, “ Plus ultra and he vindicated 
his right to it by sending his fleets across the ocean, and by 
planting the banner of Castile on the distant shores of the 
Pacitic. In these enttTprises he was generally successful. His 

U) “ Qiiftlche. liate io Kvia fermo in Ic cattive.” — Contarnu, nted by Ranke, 
Ottotnaii and Simnihh p. 29, 
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sucff'ss led him l-o rc’y still more on liimself. “ ai*il the 

lucky moment,” was his tavoiiriio saying The ”star of 
Austria ” was still n proverb. It was not till the evening: of 
life that he complained of the hcklcness of fortune ; that his 
star, as it descended to the horizon, was okscurevl by .clouds and 
darknes.s. T 

Thus Charles's iieives were kept in a biute of perpetual ex- 
citement. No wendfi* th’'.fc his health should have sunk under 
it ; like a plant forced by extraordinary stimulants to an unna- 
tural production at the expense of its own vitality. 

His habits were not all of them the most conducive to health. 
He slept usuallj^only four hours ; too short a time to repair the 
waste caused by incessant toil.(l) His phlegmatic tempera- 
ment did not incline him to excess. Yd there was one excess 
of which he was guilty, — the indulgence of his appetite to a 
degree most pernicious lo his health. A Venetian contemporary 
tells us, that, before rising in the’ morning, potted capon w'as 
usually served to him, dressed vith tagar, milk, and spices. 
At noon, he dined on a variety of dishes. Soon after vespers he 
took anotluT lueal ; and later in the evening supped heartily on 
anchovies, or some other gross and savoury food of which he 
was particularly fond.(2l On oneoc^asion, complaining to his 
mattre (Vholel that the cook sent him nothing but dishes too 
insipid and tasteless to be eaten, the perplexed functionary^, 
knowing Charles's passion for timepieces, replied, that “he did 
not know what he could do, unless it were to sen^e his ma,iesty 
a ragout of watches ! ” The witticism had one good effect,* that 
of provoking a hearty laugh from the emperor,— a thing rarely 
witnessed in his latter days. (3) 

It was in vain that Cardinal Loaysa, his confessor, remon- 
strated, \nth an independence that does him. crediv, against his 
master’s iiidulg( nee of his appetite, assuring him that resist- 
ance here would do more for his soul than any penance with 

(J) Set' Bradford, Correspondence of tlie Emperor Clmrles the Fifth and hii 
Anibasiiadors at the Courts ot England ami France, with a connecting Narra- 
tive and Kiographical Notices ot the EmiKjror (i,ondon, 1850), p. 3ti7, — a work 
which contains mie interesting- particulars, little known, respecting Charles 
the Fifth. 

(2) “ Nel manglare ha S. MaestA sempre eccesso Ea mattlna 

svegUata ella pii^Uava una scotlelia di pesto cappone con latte, zucchcro et 
spezieric. popoi d quale toniava a riposare. A mezzo giorno dcsinava molte 
varictA di vivaiule, ct pocO da i>oi vespro merendiu a, et all* hora di notte se n' 
andava alia cena mongiondo rose tutlc da geiierare humon grossi et viscosi." 
— Badovaro, Notisie delli Stati et Corti di Carlo Quinto Imi)eratore et del R< 
Cattollco, MS. 

(3) “ Disse ona volta al Maggiordomo Monfalconctto con sdegno, ch’ aveva 

corrotto il giudldo a dare ordine a* cuochi, pcrchc tutti i cib» crano insiiudl, 
dal quale le fu risposto : Non *mj come dovere trovure plii modi da compiacere 
alia maestk V. se io non fo prova dt farle una imova vivanda di pottagerhi di 
rogoli, U chela rnosse a quel maggiorc et piu luugo riso che sia xnai statu 
Teduto in lei.**— IbkL • 
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the scourge. (1) It seems a pity that Charles, considering his 
propensities, should have so easily obtained absolution from 
fasts, and that he should not, on the contrary, have transferred 
some of the penance which he inflicted on his hack to the 
offending pgirt. Even in the monastery of Yuste he still per- 
severed in the same pernicious taste. Anchovies, frogs’ legs, 
and eel-pastifs were tne dainty morsels with which he chose 
to be regaled, even before the eyes of his physician. It 
would not have been amiss for him to have exchanged his 
solitary repast more frequently for the simpler fare of the 
refectory. 

With these coarser tastes Charles combined yiany others of a 
refined and intellectual character. We have seen his fondness 
for music, and the delight he took in the sister art of design, — 
e^ecially in the works of Titian. He was painted several 
times by this great master, and it was by his hand, as we have 
seen, that he desired to g<t down to posterity. The emperor 
had, moreover, another taste, perhaps talent, which, with a 
different training, and in a different sphere of life, might have 
led him to the craft of authorship. 

A curious conversation is reported as having been held by 
him with Borja, the futune saint, during one of the visits paid 
by the Jesuit to Yuste. Charles inquired of his friend whether 
it were wrong for a man to write his autobiography, provided 
he did so honestly, and with no motive of vanity. He said 
that he had written his own memoirs, not from the desire of 
self-gloritication, but to correct manifold mistakes which had 
been circulated of his doings, and to set his conduct in a true 
light. (2) One might be curious to know the answer, which is 
not given, of the good father to Ais question. It is to be hoped 
that it was ifbt of a kind to induce tlie emperor to destroy the 
manuscript, which has never come to light. 

However this may be, there is no reason to doubt that at one 

f eriod of his life he had compiled a portion of his autobiography, 
n the imperial household, as I nave already notioea, was a 
Flemish schoto, William Van Male, or Malinreus, as he is 
called in Latin, who, under the title of gentleman of the 
chainber, wrote many a long letter for Charles, while standing 
by his bedside, and read many a weary hour to him after the 

(1) BrteCe m Karl V., gcschrieben von scinem Bcicht’\‘ater (Berlin, 
p. laa. oikaL 

Th«»e letter* of C?hai1ei.*8 confeBsor, which afford some curious particulars 
for the illustration of the eaily |>erjod of his history, are preserved in the 
archive* of &ii»auc»K. 'nve mldiUon above referred to contains the original 
CattiliAn, accoiui nnied by a German translation. 

(») hallflis," said the royal author, with a dcKTce of humility rarely 
found ill brethren of the cralt, “ qne aliruna vanidad secreta puedo mover la 
plumn (que siempre es wixhfcioso Paneperistn en causa propna), laorrojar^ de 
ia mano al panto, para dor al vicuto lo que cs del vieuto.”~Cienfuej!:os, Vida 
de Bojja, p. 269. 
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imo'aarcli bad isone rest,— not» as it would seem, to F’^rp.(l) 
pei^onasre tells us that Charle., " hen sailing on the llnine, 
wrote an account of bis expeditions to as late a date as 1550.(2) 
Tlii' is not very doiinite. Any account written under such oir- 
cum stances, and in so short a time, o^nild be nothing but a 
sketch of the most general 3i|TuL 5fet Van Male assuj*es us that 
he had read the manuscript, which he t mimei^is for its terse 
and elegant diction ; and ne proposes to make a l 4 atin version 
of it, the style ot which should combini^ the separate merits of 
Tacitus. Livy, Suetonius, and Cmsar ! (3) The admiring cham- 
beilain laments that, instead of giving it to the world, Charles 
should keep it jealously secured under lock and key. (4) 

The eieperor’s taste for authorship showed itsedf also in 
another form. This woe by the translation of the “ Chevalier 
DSlibcrt\” a French poem then popular, celebrating the court 
of his ancestor, Charles the Bold of Burgundy. Van Mole, who 
seems to have done for Charles tllfe Fiftli what Voltaire did for 
Frederick, when he spoke of himself as washing the king’s 
dirty linen, was employed also to overlook this translation, 
which lie pronounces to have possessed great merit in regard to 
idiom and acdection of language. The emperor then gave it to 
Acuna, a good poet of the court, to 1^ done into Castilian verse. 
Thus metamorphosed, he proposed to give the copy to Van 
Male. A mischievous wag, Avila the historian, assured the 
emperor that it could not be worth less than live hundred gpold 
crowns to that functionary. “ And William is wtdl entitled to 
them,” said the monarch, “ for he has sweat much over the 
work.” (5) Two thousand copies wore forthwith ordered to be 
printed of the poem, which was to come out anonymously. 
i*oor Van Male, who took a very diflerent view of the prolits, 

fl' “ FactuB cst auagiiostcs msatiabilis, audit legentem me smg:uli» 
noctibus facta cocntila Rua, raox librum rejieti jubet, si forte ipsum torquet 
insomnia.” —Letti Co sur la Vie luteneure de Charles- Quint, <;crltcs par G. Van 
Male, eji. 7- 

(3) “ Scripsi liberaiissimas ojus oreupationes in navigatione 

finiiiini.'' Rheni. ddm ocii occasionc iiivitatus, scriberet in navi pcregririationes 
ot expodttiom.H quas ab anno XV. in prccscntem usque diem, suscepisset.*’-*- 
Jbid- cp. s, 

'Jlj “ siatci novum quoddam Rcnbendl temperatom cfflngere, mixtum ex 
Livio, Cwsare, Suetonio, et Tacito.”--Ibid. 

( 4 ) At tloj emperor’s tieaih, these Memoirs were in posseRsion of Van Male, 
wno aftex'wards used to complain, with tears in his eyes, that Quixada had 
taken them awaj' from him ; but he remembered enough of their contents, he 
said, to make out anotlier life of his master, which he intended to do.— 
rPapiers d'Etat de Granvelle, tom. vi, p. 2P.) PhlUp, thinking that Van Mato 
might ha\ c carrieil his inteutiun into execution, ordered Granvelle to hunt 
among his [>apers, after the poor gentleman’s death, and if he fouml any such 
AIS. to send it to him, that he might throw it into the fire '—(Ibid, p* ‘<^73*) 
Philip, m his tenderness tor Ins lather’s memory, may have thought that no 
nian could he a hero to hiH oum valet-de-chambre. On searclung, however, 
no memoirs were found. 

s 5i “ Bono jure, ah, fructus ille ad Gulielmum ^dcat, ut qui plurimum in 
opere illo sudant,”— Ibid, cp. G. 
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and thought that nothing was certain but the cost of the edition, 
would have excused liimself from this proof of liis master’^ 
liberality. It was all in vain ; Charles was not to be balked in 
his generous purpose ; and, without a line to propitiate thf' 
public favour oy stating in the preface the share of the royol 
hand in the composition, it was inhered into the world. (1) 

Whatever CJharles may have done in the way of an autobiogrn - 
phy, he was certainly not indilie rent to posthumous fame. He 
knew that the greatest name must soon pass into oblivion, unless 
embalmed in the song of the bard or the page of the chronicler. 
He looked for a chronicler to do for him with his pen wliat 
Titian had done for him with his pencil, — cxjbibit him in his 
true proportions, and in a permanent form, to the eye of pos- 
terity. In this he does not seem to have been so much unde?' 
the influence of vanity as of a natural desire to have his character 
and conduct placed in a fair point of view,— what seemed to him 
to be such,— for the contemplation or criticism of mankind. 

The person whom the emperor selected for this delicate office 
was the learned Sepulveda. Sleidan he condemned as a slan- 
derer; and Giovio, who had taken the other extreme, and 
written of him with what he called the “ golden pen ” of history, 
he no less condemned as^ a. flatterer. (2) Charles encouraj^ed 
Sepulveda to apply to him for information on matters relating 
tonis government. But when requested by the historian to 
listen to what he had written, the emperor refused. “I will 
neither hear nor read,” he replied, “ what you have said of me. 
Others may do this, when 1 am gone. Hut if you wish for 
information on any point, I shall be aiwavs ready to give it to 
you. ’*( 3 ) A history thus compiled was of the nature of an anto- 


(j) "Ne In proemlo quidem passus estuJIam solertiaBSueelaudem adficribi.”— 
liettren swr la Vi« Interieure de Cliarlcs> Quint, ecrites par G. Van Male, ep. C. 

Van Male's Latin correspondence, from which this annisinp incident is 
taken, was ftrst publisheii by the Baron Reiffenbergr tor tlu^ society of Bihlw- 
philrs tielgtques, at Brussels, in 1843. It contains some interc^tinij notices of 
Charles the Hfth’s personal habits during the five years prerediuK; ins abdica- 
tion. Van Male accompanied his master Into his letirem^nt; and his name 
appears in the codicil, among those of the hoo.sehold who received pensions 
from the emperor. This doubtless stood him in more steail than his ma^icsty^s 
translation, which, although it passed through several editions in the conr'C 
of the century, probably put lltUe money into the pocket of the chainberiaiti. 
Who died in less than two years after his master. 

A limited edition only of Van Male's corresiiondencc was piinted for the 
benefit of the members of the association. For the com used by me, 1 am 
indebted to Mr. Van de Weyer, the aceompli''hcd Bilgian niuo'-tcr «t the 
BngUsh court, whose love of letters is shown not moie by the lihrarv lie has 
Ibrroed— one of the noblest private collections m Europe— tluui by tlie liberality 
with Wlilch he accoids the use of it to the student. 

(3) Paolo Oiovio got so little m return for ids honeyed words, that his eyes 
Wloe opened to a nea* trait in the chatarter ol Oiailes, whom he aitrrwanls 
stigmatieetl a» parsimonious. — See Sepulveda, De Rebus Gcsiis CaioH V. 
Bb. XXX. p. 534. 

p) ** Haud mibi gmtum eat legere vel andirc qiirc dc me scrihuntur ; Jegent 
aliicitm ipse a yitu discejilfero ; to siquid ex me scire cupis, pcrcunctare, ncc 
enim rcspondcregravabor."— Ibid. p. 533. 
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bio.q'raphy, and mu?t be considered, therefore, as entitled to 
mneli the same confidence, and open t( the same objections, ns 
that kind of writing*. Sepulveda was one of the fow who had 
repi'olcd access t j Charles in. his retirement at Yuste (i) ; and 
the monarch testified his regard ior him by directing that par- 
tieiilar care be taken that n^ harm should come to the histo- 
rian's manuscript before it was committed ^') the |jresH,(2} 

Such are some '-f the most interesting traits and personal 
anecdotes 1 have been able to collect of the man who, foi nearly 
forty yca’-s, ruled over an empire more vast, with an authority 
more absolute, than any monarch since the days of Oharie- 
magne. It may be thought strange that I should have omitted 
to notice one tejfture in his character, the most prominent in 
the line from which ho was d^ocended, least on the mother’s 
side, — his bigotrv. But in Charles this was less conspicuous 
than in many others of his house; and while ho sat upon the 
throne, che extent to which his religious principles were held in 
subordination by his political, .suggests a muen closer parallel 
CO the policy of nis grandfather, Ferdinand the Catholic, than 
to tliat )f Ins son, Philip the Second, or of his imbecile grandson, 
Philip the Third. 

But the religious gloom which ,hung over Charles’s mind 
took the deeper tinge of fanaticism ifftcrhe had withdrawn to 
the monasterv of YiisUn With his dying words, as we have 
h(! Ix'qu^^athed the Inquisition as a precious legacy to 
las su!i. Ill like manner, he endeavoured ip cherish in the 
llegeiit Joanna's bosom the spirit of per8oeutiou.(3) And if it 
were true, as his biographer assures us, that Charles expressed 
a regret that he had Respected the safc-conduct of Luther, (4) 
the world liad little reason to mourn that ho exchanged the 
sword ami the sceptre for the breviary of the friar — the throne 
of th(3 ( 'o- ’ara for his monastic retreat among the wilds of 
Estremadura. 

Chwrlc.H, however willing he might be to receive those strangers who 
brought him news tnom foreign parts, was not very tolerant, as the histoiiau 
tells us, of visa.s of idle ceremony.— Sec Sepulveda, De Rebus Gontis Carol! V. 
Ijb. XXX. p. .'i4i . 

(2) Carta del l‘:mperador al Secrctario Vazquez, 9 de Julio, 1658, MS. 

(j) *' Si me hallara con fuer^o-s y dispuRicion de podello hacer tambieu 
prociirara d<’ enforcarmc on eaUs casu d toinnr cualquter trabaju para, pio- 
curar por mi parte el remedio y castigo dc lo sabre d»ch<i sin embargo de la*; 
que por cllo ho padescldo.” — Carta del Emperador d la Princesa, 3 de 
is.'iS, .MS. 

(4,) “ Yo cne en no malar a Luthcro, porque yo no era obligado « 

guardrille la palabra por i*er la culpa »h-l hereje contra otro mayor St'iui, que 
era Dios.”— Sandoval, Hist, de Carlos V. tom. li. p.6l8. 

See also Vera y Figueroa, Carlos Quinto, p. 124. 
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TTie preceding chapter was written in the 5?iimmer of ISS], a year before the 
aj/pearonce ot Stirling’s “ Cloister Life of Charles the Fifth,” which led the 
^vay m that hrilMant senes of works from the pens of Amedee Pichot, Mignet, 
and Gachard, which has made the darkest recesses of Ynste as light as day. 
The publication of these works has deprived my account of whatev er novelty 
it might have possessed, since it rests on a similar basis with theirs, namely, 
original documents in the archives of Simancas. Vet the important influence 
which Charles exerted over the management of affairs, even in his monastic 
retreat, has made it imiiossible to dispense with tne chapter. On tlic contrary, 
i have profited by these recent publications to make sundry additions, which 
may readily be discovered by the reader, from J;he reference's I have been 
careful to make to the sources whence they are derived. 

Tlic public has been hitherto indebted for its knowledge of the reign of 
Choi'lesthe Ilfthto Robertson,— a writer who, combining a truly philosophical 
spirit with an acute perception of (Character, is recommended, moreover, by a 
classic elegance of style which has justly given him a pre-eminence among the 
historians of the great emperor. But in his account of the latter days of 
Charles, Robertson mainly relies on commonplace authorities, whose inlorma- 
tion, gathered at second hand, is for from being trustworthy, — as is jiroved by 
the contradictory tenor of such authentic documents as the letters of Charles 
hunself, with those of his own followers, and the narratives of the brotherhood 
of Yuste, Tiiese documents ai;**, for the most part, to be found in the archives 
of Simancas, where, in Robertson’s time, they were guarded with the vigilance 
of a Turkish harem, against all intrusion of native as well as foreigner. It was 
not until very recently, in 1844, that the more liberal disposition of the govern- 
ment allowed the gates to be unbarred which liad been closed for centuries ; 
and then, for the first time, the. student might be seen toiling in the dusty 
alcoves of SimnucaH, and busily exploring the long-buried memorials of the 
past. It was at this iieriotl that my Incnd Don Pascual de Qayangos, having 
obtained authority from the government, passed some weeks at Simancas in 
collecting materials, some of which have formed the groundwork of the 
preceding chapter. 

While tlic mj^nuscripts of Simancas were thus hidden from the world, a 
learned keeper of the archives, Don Tomas Gonzalez, discontented with the 
unwortliy view which had been given of the latter days of ( Imrlf !. the Fifth, 
had profited by the materials which lay around him, to exhibit his life at Yuste 
in a new and more authentic light. To the volume which he compiled for this 
purpose he gave the title of ” lietirti, EBtunpia^ p Muerte dd Emprradar Carlon 
Qumin rii (,/ Monmtrrw de Fiwfc.” The work, the principal value of which 
conslrtis m the copious extracts with which it is fnrmshed from the corre- 
spondence of Charles and bin household, was suffered by the author to remain 
m manuscript ; and, at his death, it passctl into the luuuls of his brother, who 
prepared a summary of Its contents, and endeavoured to dispo.se fif the volume 
at a price exorbitant that it remained for many years without a purchaser. 
It was llujvUy bought by the French government at a greatly reduced pnee, — 
for four thousaiHi flranra. It may seem strange that it should have even 
brought this sum, Since tlic time of the sale was that in which the new 
arraniptments were made for giving admission to the archives that contained 
the origiiiiil •locnments on which the Gonzalez MS. was foundcil. The work 
thus hoofflc b) tlv I rench goverriTnent was transferred to the Archives des 
Affuire'- I u.u»a»'rc'-, tben nnrlcr the direction of ,M. Mlgiiet. The maniKcript 
could not in belter haiKiK than tho^c <1 a scholar who has so sncws'-fuUy 
carried the toicb oi criticniu into some of the darkc.t pa^ ot Spanish 
history. HI* cx enpaiuni'', however, took hmi sn anothir directum ; und for 
eight year® the o.' dcjk MS, remained as completely hulden tiom the world 
in the iWlsitfu arc’ih as it had been in tiioee ol Sunaucas. Witca, at length. 
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it v/tar applied to tuc hist^^rioal u«!es for which it had been intended, t was 
thrf)Ufi;h the a<yency, not of a French, bnt >f ? Untmh writer I wmr 
M r Stirling^, the author of tlie “Annals of the Artists ol Spain,*’— a wort 
honourable to its author for the familiarlt> it shows, not only with tlu* state of 
the art? in that coantrj', but also with itfi literature. 

Mr. Stirling, dut.np a\i' it to the Peninsula, lu 1 H 4 {), made a pihrr.rnafte to 
Vnjste; and the traditions and hoars remicascences patlnred round the fij ot 
left sm h an inrpres^ion on the travcfler’s mind, ^hat on his return to Enphuul, 
be maile them the suUjeet of two elaborate paiHsrs m i raser’s Mogar.ine, in the 
numbers for April n; d Msv, trial. Although thete spirited essays icsted 
wholly on priniod works, which had long been aecessible to the scholar, they 
were louiui *-o contain many new and highly mteve'stlng details; showing how 
superficially Mr. Stirlu'g’s predeccss.ors had evamined the records of the 
emperor’s resulence at 'i u.sve. Still, in his account, the author had omitteii the 
most important feqlurc of Charle.'.’s monastic life,— the influeneo whicli he 
cxcrci'-cd on the ad.muu.stration of the kuigdom. T’us was to be gathered Irom 
the manuscripts of Simancas. 

Mr. Stirling, who, through that inexhaustible repository the Handhno’' of 
Spain, liad hecoine acquainted with the existence of the Gonzalez MS., was, at 
the time of wTiting his essays, ignorant of its fate. On learning, afterwards, 
where it was t ) be found, he visited Paris, having obtained access to the 
volume, 80 far prolited by its contents ns fo make them the bases of n separate 
work, which he entitled “The Cloister Life ot Charles tlm Fifth.” It soon 
attracted the attention of scholars, both at home and a' road, went tlirough 
several tMUious, was received, in short, with an avidity wblcli showed 
both tlie importance attached to the developments the author had made, 
and the attracti.-e form in which he had presented them to the reader. 

The Parisian scholars were nowr stimulated^o turn to account the treosuro 
whicli had remained so long neglected on their shelves, lu inrif, less than 
tw’o years after the aiipcaranco of Mr. Ktirhng's book, M. Amedt'^o Pichot 
pubh-shed his ** Chronique de ('harles. Quint,'' a work which, tar from lieing 
confined to the latter days of the emperor, covers the whole range of his 
biography, presenting a large omoimt of information in regard to his p( rsonal 
habits, a.s well as to the interior orgamzatimi of his government, and the 
policy which directed it. The whole Is enriched, moreover, by a multitude of 
historical incidents, which may be regarded rather as subsidiary than essential 
to the conduct of the narrative, which is enlivened by much iiigcnions i-ritMuim 
on the state of manners, arts, and moral cultiue of tin* piuiod. 

it was not long after the appearance of this work that M. G^achard, wdiom I 
have elsewhere noticed as hainig been commissioned tiy the Rclgian govem- 
ment to make exlen'^ive researches in the Archives of Simancas, gave to the 
public .some of the fruits of his labours, in the first volume of his “ lielradc vt 
Mnrt dc Chartes-Qutnt." It is devoted to the letters of the emperor and his 
household, which forms the staple of the Gonzalez MS.; thus placing at the 
disposition of the lutiire biographer of Charles the original matenais with 
which to recoil fruct the hi.story of his latter day**. 

lastly l ame t o work, long expected, of M. Mignet, " Charles-Quinf ; mn 
Ahthi iition, jwm xjtmr, ct xa Mnrt au Jlfoimsfrr/* de Yuxte." Jt was the if prn- 
duction, in a more e.xteuded and elaborate form, of a series of papers, the f.rit 
of which appeared shortly after the publication of Mr. .Stirling’s book. In this 
woik the French author takes the clear anti comprehensive view of his subject 
so characteristic of his geiuu.s. The difficult ami f’cbatable points he discusses 
with acutenesiB and preci'-ion; and the whole story of Charles’s monastic life 
he presents in so luminous an aspect to the reader as leaves nothing further to 
be Uc.sired. 

The critic may lake some interest in comparing the difTcrent mainuTH in 
which the several wTitci s Imve dealt with the ‘‘Uhject, each according to n > 
own taste, or the bent of ins genius, 'flius through Stirling’s more fr'^e arid 
familiar narrative there runs a pleasant vein of humour, with piquancy enough 
to give It a relish, showing the autiior’.s seni-lbilitv to the ludicrous, for viuen 
Charles’s stingy liabds, and exccsfcive love of good clteer, even in the convent, 
funnsh freiiucnt occasion. 
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Quite a different ccmccption is formed by Miffnet of the emperor's character,, 
which lie has cast m the true heroic mould, not deijjniui? to recojpiize a singio 
detect, h.jwcvcr slight, which ma\ at all impair the majesty of the proportions. 
Finally, Amedec Picliot, instead ot the classical, may be said to have con- 
lormed to the romantic school in the arrangement of his suiiject, indulging 
In various pictnicscpie episodes, which he has, however, combined so sue- 
cessfully with tho main body of the narrative as not to impair the unity ot 
interest. ~ 

Whatever max he thoughtof the comparative merits of these eminent writeis 
in the execution of their task, the effect of their labours has undoubtedly been 
to make that the plainest which was before the most obscure portion ol tli.‘ 
lilstory of Charles the Fifth. 
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CHAPTER 1. 


VIEW OF THE NETHERL-ANES. 


Civil Insti'ut'ons— Commercial Prospent>^-- Character of the People-Pro- 
testant Doctrines— Persccuti va by Charles the Fifth, 

We have now come to that portion of tlie i’.arrative which 
seems to be rather in the nature of au episode, than part and 
parcel of our history ; though from its magnitude and import- 
uiice it is better entitled to be treat 4 id^s an independent history 
by itself. This ivS the War of the Neiheriantfs ; openiiiffthe 
way to that ^^reat series of revolutions, the most splendid 
example of which is furnished by onr own happy land. Before 
( utering on this vast theme, it will be well to give a brief view 
'){ tho country wliioh forms the subject of it. 

At tho accession of Philip the S(?cond, about the middle of the 
sixteenth et ntury, the Netherlands, or Flanders, as the country 
was then usually called, (1) comprehended seventeen provinces, 
occupying much the same territory, but somew) at abridged, 
with that includ' d in the present kingdoms of Holland and 
Belgium. (‘i) Thc^c provinces, under the various denominations 
of duchies, t.ountics, and lordships, formed anciently so many 
separato states, each under the rule of its respectivo prince. 
Even when two or three of them, as sometimes happened, 
were brought together under one sceptre, each still maintained 
Its own iailepondent existence. In their institutions these 
states bore great resemblance to one another, and especially in 

1) “ Vwatur quoque syneclidochice, per universam fenne Europom, Flan- 
'hia, idque ob ejus provinciae petentiam atque spk'udorem : quamvis sint, qui 
c.)nU:iulant, vocabiilurn ipj^um Flandria, ifTequentl exteroruni in ea quondam 
I'l'ovtncia roetcatorum commercio, denvatum, atque inde in omnes imrtca 
dififusium } ahi rursus, quod h«c ipsa Flandria, stricUus sumta. Galliil, Anglia, 
Uispanis, atque Italis sit viciiiior, ideoque ct notior simul et celebrior, totam 
Jlelglam oo nomine indigitatam perhibent.’*— Gulcclaidini, Belgicae, sive 
Infenoris Gerrnani,x* Desenptir) f Amstelodarai, 1652), p. 6. 

CJ!) These provinces were the duchies of Brabant, Limburg, Luxembfiurg, 
ami Gueldrcs ; the countiCK of Artois, Hainault, l^lqi^ders, Namur, Ztitphen, 
Holland, and Zealand, the margraviatu of Antwcri>; ai'd the Jordahip* of 
Fi'sesland, Mechlin, Utrecht, Oxeryssel, and Qroningen. 
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the extent of the immunities conceded to the citizens as com- 
pared with those enjoyed in most of the countries of Christen- 
dom. No tax could bo imposed without the consent of an 
assembly consisting of the clergy, the nobles, and the represen- 
tatives of the towns. No foreigner was eligible to office, and 
the native of one province was regarded as a foreigner by every 
other. These were insisted on as inalienable rights, although 
in later times none were more frequently disregarded by the 
rulers. (1) 

The condition of the commons in the Netherlands, during the 
Middle Ages, was far in advance of what it was in most other Eu- 
ropean countries at the same period. For this tlv'y were indebted 
to the character of the people, or rather to the peculiar circum- 
stances which formed that character. Occupying a soil which 
had been redeemed with infinite toil and pqrseveranco from the 
waters, their life was passed in perpetual struggle with the 
elements. They were earlf familiarized to the dangers of the 
ocean. The Flemish mariner was distinguished for the intrepid 
spirit with which he pushed his voyages into distant and 
unknown seas. An extended commerce opened to him a wide 
range of observation and experience ; and to the bold and hardy 
character of the ancient Netherlander was added a spirit of 
enterprise, with such enlarged and liberal views as fitted him 
for taking part in the great concerns of the community. Vil- 
lages and towns grew up rapidly. Wealth flowed in from this 
commercial activity, and the assistance which these little com- 
munities were thus enabled to afibrd their princes drew from 
the latter the concession of important political privileges, which 
established the independence of the citizen. 

The tendency of things, however, was still to maintain the 
distinct individuality of the provinces, rather than to unite 
them into a coninrt>n political body. They were peopled by 
diflerent rac(‘s, speaking diflerent languages. In some of the 
provinces French was spoken, in others a dialect of the Ger- 
man. Tht'ir position, moreover, had often brought these petty 
states into rivalry’, and sometimes into open war, with one 
another. The eflects of these feuds continued after the causes 
of them had passed away ; and mutual animosities still lingered 

' 1 ) Annales cles Provinces-Unics, avec la Description Historique 

d« leu r Gouv erne ment (La Ilaye, 1719 , tom. i. p. 3 . — Guicciardini, Bel-jicae 
Dcscriptio, p. 81 , ct scq. 

Tlies Venctuin minister Tiepolo warmly commends the loyalty of these 
people to their princes, not to be shaken so Inu^ as their constitutional privi- 
lefw were resjw'ctcd. “ Sempn* le sono niostrati quei popoh molto affet- 
tioatii, et ainorevoU contentundO'i de esscr c:ra\ati sciua die raai lace»se 
fklcun resentiineuto tartc piu <lc I’houesto. Ma cosi come in (juesta parte 
semprehanno inostrato la «ua prontezza cosi sono stati dun ct ilifficUi, chc 
ponto le fo&sero Muinulti U loro prieiicrii et autoritii, nr chc nr i loru stati 
r’ lntro«luces«er<) nuuv«L,k?rn. ft nuovr ordini ad iustantia massime. et pern* 
cordo <li gpCTite slniii5cra'’*’-~-Kt latxno di M. A. Tiei>oio, ntoniato Aniba«ciatorc 
delSier®*'* R^Cattouco, 1:167. M*. 
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in the breasts . ^ tbe inhabitants, operating as a peroi' neat 
bonrce of disunion. 

From these causes, after the grreater part of the provinces'!! ad 
been brought together under tne sceptre of the ducal houso of 
Burgundy in tho fifteenth century, it was found impossibic to 
fuse them into one nation. Charle;^ the Fifth, with all 

his power and persomi influence, found hii; self ujiequal lo the 
task.(l) He was obliged tc .‘elinquish the idea of consolidating 
the different states into one nlona^ch 5 ^ and to content himseff 
witli tho position — not too grateful to a Spanish despot — of head 
of a republic, or, to speak more properly, of a confederacy of 
republics. 

ThcxC wa.s, Inf^vcver, some approach made to a national unity 
in the institution which grew up after the states were brought 
together under one sceptre. Thus, while each of the provinces 
maintained its own courts of justice, there was a supreme 
tribunal establislied at Mechlin, with appellate jurisdiction 
over all the provincial tribunals, lii like maimer, while each 
slate had its own legislative asaombly, there were tho states- 
general, consis+i ug of tho clergy, the nobles, and the represen- 
tatives of the towns, from each of the provinces, in this 
assembly —but rarely convened— were discussed the great ques- 
tions liaving reference to the intefe^i; of tlie whole country. 
But- th(f assembly wa.s vested with no legislative authority. It 
could go no further than to present petitions to the sovereign 
for the redress of grievances. It possessed no right beyond the 
right of remonstrance. Even in questions of taxation, no 
subsidy could bo settled in that body without the express 
sanction ot' <'ach of the provincial legislatures. Such a form of 
governmeiil, it must he admitted, was altogether too cumbrous 
in its operations for efficient executive movement. It was by 
no meana f.ivourablc to the promptness and energy demanded 
fur militarv enterprise. But it was a government which, how- 
ever ill sini 'd in this respect to th(5 temper of Charles the Fifth, 
was wtIi Miited to the genius of the inhabitants, and to their 
circiiinstanccs, w hich demanded peace. They had no ambition 
for foreign conquest. By the arts of peace they had risen to 
this im]):‘i'ce(knted pitch of prosperity, and by peace alone, not 
by war, could they hope to maintain it. 

But under tho long rule of the Burgundian princes, and still 
more undtri* that of Charles tho Fifth, the people of the Nether- 
lands felt the iniluence of those circumsfances, which in other 
f5arts of Europe were gradually compelling the popular, or 
rather the fcuflal element, to give way to the spirit of centra 1- 
izat hm. Tims in time the sovereign claimed the right of nomi- 
nating all the higher clergy. Iii some instances he iippomted 
the judges of the provincial courts; and the supreme tribunal 
of Mechlin vras so far dependent on his au|}iority, that all tlio 
(1) llasnagc, Aiiiiailcs ties Provmcco-Umcii, tone i. p. B. 
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judges were named and their salaries paid by the crown. The 
sovereign’s authority was even strctclied so far as to interfere 
not iinfrequently with the rights exercised by the citizens in 
the election of their own magistrates—rights ihat should have 
been cherished by them as of the last importance. As for the 
nobles, we cannot over-estimate the ascendancy which the 
master of arb empire like that of Charles the Fifth must have 
•obtained over men to whom he could open such boundless 
prospects in the career of ambition. (1) 

But the personal character and the peculiar position of 
Charles tended still further to enlarge the royal authority. He 
was a Fleming by birth. He liad all the tasl^p and habits of a 
Fleming. His early days had been passed in Flanders, and lie 
loved to return to his native land as often as liis busy liie 
would permit him, and to seek in the free and joyous society of 
the Flemish capitals some relief from the solemn ceremonial of 
the Castilian court. This preference of their lord was repaid by 
tho psonle of the Netherlands with feelings of loyal devotion. 

But tney had reason for feelings of deeper gratitude in the 
substantial benefits which the favour of Charles secured to 
them. It was for Flemings that the highest posts even in Spain 
were reserved ; and the,. marked preference thus shown by the 
emperor to his countrymen was one great source of the troubles 
in Castile. The soldiers of the Netherlands accompanied Charles 
on his military expeditions, and their cavalry had the reputa- 
tion of being the best appointed and best disciplined in the 
imperial army. The vast extent of his possessions, spreading 
ivcr every quarter of the globe, oftered a boundless range for 
tho commerce of the Netherlands, which was everywhere 
admitted on the most favourable footing. Notwithstanding his 
occasional »cts of violence and extortion, Charles was too saga- 
cious not to foster the material interests of a country which 
contributed so essentially to his own resources. Under his pro- 
t(>cting policy, the industry and ingenuity of tho Flemings 
Ibimd ample scope in the various departments of husbandry, 
manufactures, and trade. The country was as thickly studded 
with large towns as other countries were with villages. In the 
middle of the sixteenth century it was computed to contain 
above throe hundred and fifty cities, and more than six thou- 
sand three hundred towns of a smaller size. (2) These towns 


{ ») Basnafcc. AnnaJes dos Provini-ca-Unies, tom.i. p. 8.— Bontivog:lio, Guena 
dl Finiulra (Milano, 1806), p. p, et »e^. — Ranke, Spanish Empire, p. 79. 

rho last writer, with his usual diacermueut, has selected the particular facts 
that Illustrate most forcibly the domestic i>ol;cy ot the Netherlands luidcr 
C Larlca the Fifth. 

cj) “ Urbes in ea sive mnetiibus clauste, sive clausis roofjnitudine prope- 
inadura i>ares, supra trecenttis ct quinquairinta censeantur ; pagi verd niajores 
ultra «cx mUlla ac trciajutoR uuraereutur, ui uilul dc miuonbus vicis arcibus- 
quo Icquar, (pAbm wJlnu omnem luimenim coiisitus est Belgicus ager,”— 
i>tr«ala, Dc Bello iiClg:ico, tom. i. p 12 . 
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were not tlic resort o) monks and mendioants, as in oDht ports 
of the i^ontinent, but they swarmed wit' a busy, laborious ]u>pii- 
lalion. No man ate the bread of idleness in the ISetlierlabda. 
At the period with which we arc occupied, Ghent counted 70 000 
inhabitants, Brussels 76,000, and Antwerp 100,000. This was 
at a period when I ^cn don itseW oontained but 150,000.(1) 

The country, fertilized by its cimntless uanal.s*ana sluices, 
exhibited everywh'^re that: minute and patient cultivation 
which distinguishes it at the present doy, but which in the 
middle of th^ sixtetmth century had no parallel but in the 
lands tilled hy the Moorish inhabitants of the south of Spain. 
The ingenious smrit of the people was shown in their dexterity 
in the mechanical arts, and in the talent for invention which 
seems to be cliarackTistic of a people ac( ostomed from infancy 
to the unfettered exercise of their faculties. The processes for 
simplifying labour were carried so far, that children, as we are 
assured, began, at four or tivo of age, to earn a liveli- 

hood. (2) Each of the principal cities became noted for its 
excellence in some branch or other of manufac; are. Lille was 
known lor its woollen cloths, Brussels i'or its tapestry and 
carpets, Valenciennes for iU camlets, while the towns of Hol- 
land and Zealand furnished a simpLr staple in the form of 
cheese, butter, and salted tish.(3) Incse various commodities 
were exhibited at the great fairs, held twice a year, for the 
space of twenty days each, at Antwerp, which were thronged 
by foreigners as well as natives. 

In the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries the Flemings 
imported ^cat quantities of wool from England, to he manu- 
factured into cloth at home. But Flemish emigrants liad 
carried that manufacture to England ; and in the time of l^liilip 
the Second the cloths themselves were imported from, the latte r 
country to the aranuntof above five millions of crowns annually, 
and exchanged for the domestic products of the Netherlands. (4) 


n) Gnu ciardini, Bcljficte Dcscriptio, p. 207, ft seq. 

The ffcoi^raphcr gives us the population of hcveral of the most consi(l(;rahle 
capitals It) Europe ij» the nntldic of tiic sixteenth century. That of Paris, 
ainoimling t-o yi)o,(»oo, seems to have much exceeded that of every other great 
* ity except Mttseuw. 

(2 1 ** Atqui' iilnc adco flt, ut isti opera sna ca dcxterltatc, facilitate, ordine- 
que dispoiL'iiit, ut et par>'iili, ae quadrienncs modo aut guinquennes eorum 
fi’ioli, victu'ii illicct sibi incipiant quasrere.’* — Guicciardini, IJelgica: Descrip- 

tlO, p. /iS. 

< r Rclatituu- di M. Cavallo, tfjrnato Ambaaciatorc dal Imperatorc, 1651. MM. 
'rise ambassador does not hesitate to compare Antwerp, for the extent of ita 
commerce, to his own proud clt) of Venice. " An versa corrispondo di mer- 
eaotia benissimo a Venetia, Lavania di studio a Padova, Gantc per grandez/a 
a Verona, liras.selUs per il sltoa Brescia.** 

HI) ** Liquido cnim constat, corum, airno annum pensante, et carinieis aUisi- 
qiie panniculiH ad integro.s pannes reductis, ducenta et iimidiuK imllia annua- 
tim nobis distribui, quorum suigiili minimum aestimeutur viccnia quinia 
scutatis, ita at in qmnque ct amplioa miUipnes ratilrtandcm cxcre.wat.*’- 
Guicc.ardmi, Bclgicx Descriptio, p. 244. 

I. 0 
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This single item of trade with one of their neighbours may 
suggest some notion of the extent of the commerce of the Low 
Countries at tliis period. 

But in truth the commerce of the country stretched to the 
remotest comers of the globe. The inhabitants of the I^cther- 
lands, trained from early youth 1tf> battle with the waves, found 
their true element on the ocean. As much as Nature,’* says 
an enthusiastic writer, “ restricted their domain on the laud, so 
much the more did they extend their empire on the deep.”(l) 
Their fleets were to be 1‘oiind on every sea. In the Euxine and 
in the Mediterranean they were rivals of the Venetian and the 
Genoese, and they contended with tho English, and even with 
the Spaniards, for superiority on the “ narrow seas ” and the 
great ocean. 

Tho wealth which flowed into the country from this extended 
trade was soon shown in the crowded population of its pro- 
vinces and the splendour o4 their capitals, ^ At the head of these 
stood the city of Antwerp, which occupied the place in the 
sixteenth century that Bruges liad occupied in the fifteenth, as 
the eomTner(jial metropolis of tho Netherlands. Two liundred 
and flftv vessels might often be seen at the same time taking in 
their cargoes at her qiiavs.^(2) Two thousand loaded waggons 
from the neighbouring c(Tuntriesof France, Germany, and Lor- 
raine daily pa8.scd through her gates ;(3) and a greater iimnbci 
of vessels, freighted W’ith merchandise from diltereiit quarters 
of the world, were to be seen floating at the same time on tht‘ 
waters ()f the Scheldt. (4) 

The city, in common with the rest of Brabant, was distin- 
guislu d cerUin political privileges, which commended it as 
a phuu) of residence even to foreigners. Women of the other 
provinces, it is said, when the time of their confinement drew 
near, would come to Brabant, that their ofispring might claim 
the i'ranchises of this favoured portion of the Netherlands. (5) 
tSo jealous were the people of this province of their liberties, 
that in their oath of allegiance to their sovereign, on his acces- 
sion, it was provided that this allegiance ncftght lawfully be 
withheld wheuever he ceased to respect their privileges. (6) 

(1) “ QttiK ver6 npiota ntarium litoni, quasvc desinentis mundi oras scruiata 
non cst Jii'tji;arum nawtica ^ Ntmirum quantO Ulos uatura intra fines terror 
contractiore» inclnsit, tant6 atnpUores ipsi sibi apcruerc oceam compos.*’ — 
Strada, Ui* Bello Jlci#rieo, lib. i. p. 32. 

(a) ScliiUer, Ablallder Kicdcriandc (Stuttgart, 1838), p. 44 . 

(3,! JUid. ubi supra. 

(4) Burg(»n, 1 Jik* of Sir Tliomaii Gresham ^London, 1839), vol. i. p. 72. 

(5) ** l»i quorum (Brabantinonim) pixwmciam sciraus irnnsfcrrcsc solitas e 

locis partturas uudUTes, ut BrabantinOs immunitates fiiiis eo nolo gcnitis 
acqoiercnt, cre<kTcs ab sgncolis vligi plantaria, in qutbns cnatar arhusculac. 
piitnoque illo tt'jne ■veliit ab uiHjre lact cutes, alib <leLn secuin auterant dotes 
moll.**— Strada, i)c Hello Helgict>, lib. ii. p, tij, 

(fl) UMoire dcs Prolfinm-Unies dcs Pain-Ba*! (La Haye, tom. i. 

p. SS. 
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Under the sheltei. of its municipal iifi:hts, foreign^'rs settled 
in great numbers in Antwerp, 'i’bu English established a 
factory there. There was also a Portuguese company, an 
Italian company, a company of merchants from the Ilanso 
Towii,'^, and, lastly, a Turkish company, which took up its rt)si- 
dence there for the purpos® of pursuing a trade with the 
Levant. A gicat traffic was carried on in billa,of exchange, 
Antwerp, in short , beoame the banking-house of E\irope ; and 
capitalists, the Rothschilds of their day, whose dealings were 
with sovereign princes, fixed their abode in Antwerp, wliich 
was to the rest of Em-opo in the sixteenth century wnat Lon- 
don is in the nineteenth, — the great heart of commercial circu- 
lation. (l) 

In 1531, the public Exchange was erected, the finest building 
of its kind at that time anywhere to be seen. The city, indeed, 
was filled with stately edifices, the largest of which, tlie great 
cathedral, having been nearly doA-iroyed by fire soon after 
the ope ning of the Exchange, was rebuilt, and still remains a 
noble speeimeu of the architectural science of the lime. Another 
age was to see the walls of the same cathedral adorned with 
those exquisite productions of Rubens and his disciples, which 
raised the Flemish school to a l^ve^ with the great Italian 
masters. 

I’he rapidly increasing opulence of the city was visible in tlio 
luxurious accommodations and sumptuous way of living of the 
inhabitants,^ I'he mewshants of Antwerp rivalled the nobles of 
other lands in the splendour of their dress and doraestio esta- 
blishments. Sometnittg of the same sort showed itself in the 
middle classes ; and even in those of humbler condition, tliere 
was a comfort approaching to luxury in their households, which 
attracted the notice of an Italian writer of the sixteenth century. 
He commends the scrupulous regard to order and cleanliness 
observed in tlie arrangement of the dwellings, and expres.sc8 his 
admiration, not only of the careful attention given by the women 
to their domestic duties, but also of their singular capacity for 
conducting those business affairs usually reserved for the other 
sex. This wa;. particularly the case in Holland. (2) But this 
freedom of intercourse was no disparagement to their feminine 
qualities. The liberty they assumed did not degenerate into 
license ; and ho concludes his animated portraiture of these 
Ilemish matrons by pronouncing them as discreet as they were 
beautiful. 

The humbler classes, in so abject a condition in other parts 
of Europe at that day, felt the good effects of this general pro- 
gress in comfort and civilization. It was rare to find one, we 

(!'! Guicciardini, Bclgricai Doncriptlo, p. 225, et seq. 

(2) “ Ut in niultis torrsc Proviaciis, HoUaiuiia nominaiim atquc JKelanfim, 
viri omnium fere rerum suarum curam uxoribos relinq»ia«t/'— lUid. 

p, 58. 

0 2 
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are told, so illiterate as not to be acquainted with the rudi- 
ments of grammar ; and there was scarcely a peasant who could 
not both read and write ;(l)-~this at a time when to read and 
write were accomplishments not always possessed, in other 
countries, by those even in the higher walks of life. 

It was not possible that a people so well advanced in the 
elements of iivilization should long remain insensible to the 
great religious reform which, having risen on their borders, 
was now rapidly spreading over Christendom. Besides the 
contiguity oi the Netherlands to Germany, their commerce 
with other couT’tries had introduced them to Protestantism as 
it existed there. The foreign residents, and^the Swiss and 
Gcnnan mercenaiies quartered^ in the provinces, had imported 
along'with them these same principles of the Keformation ; and 
lastly, the Flemish nobles, who, at that time, were much in the 
fashion of going abroad to study in Geneva, returned from that 
stronghold of Calvin well*fortified with the doctrines of the 
great Kcformer.(2) Thus the seeds of the Reformation, wlicther 
in the Lutheran or the Calvinistic form, were scattered wide 
over the land, and took root in a congenial soil. The phleg- 
matic temperament of the northern provinces, especiidly, dis- 
posed them to receive g seligion which addressed itself so 
exclusively to the reason, while they were less open to the 
influences of Catholicism, which, with its gorgeous accessoi'ies, 
appealing to the passions, is bettor suited to the lively sensi- 
bilities and kindling imaginations of the south. 

It is not to be supposed that Charles the Fifth could long 
remain insensible to this alarming defection of his subjects in 
the Netherlands ; nor that the man whose life was passed in 
battling with the Lutherans of Germany could patiently submit 
to see theirdotested heresy taking root in his own dominions, 
lie dreaded this innovation no less in a temporal than in a 
spiritual vi( w. Experience had shown that freedom of specu- 
lation in affairs of religion naturally led to free inquiry into 
political abuses ; tliat the work of the reformer was never 
aceompliHhed so long as anything remained to reform, in state 
as well as in church. Charles, with the instinct of Spanish 
despotism, sought a remedy in one of those acts of arbitrary 
}>ower in which he indulged without scruple when the occasion 
called for them. 

In March, 1520, ho published the first of his barbarous edicts 

(1) ** pentispartj notaGrainmaticw rudimenta, ct vel ipsi ctiam rufeUci 

Ic^:endt RcribeiHUciue periti sunt ’* — Guicciardini, Belgicte Descriptio, p. 5:t. 

Guicciardini, wlio states tins remarkable fact, had ample opportunity for 
aacertaining: the truth of it, since, thouirh on Italian by birth, lie resided m 
the Netheriands for forty years or morv, 

(2) Scliiller, AbfaU der Nietlerlaudc, p, 53.— Vanderwnckt, Iljstoire do8 
Troublesi de« Pays llm ^Bruxelles, iS22), tom. ii. p. C.-Grocn Van Prinsferer. 
Archives ou Correaponttauce IntdUe da la Maison d’ Orange . Nassau (Leide, 

84i;,toiBi. 1. p. l64*. 
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for the suppression of the new faith. It was followed by several 
others of the sam^' tenor, repeated at iiitcrvals throujyhout his 
reigi:. The last appeared in September, lo50.(l) As this ia a 
manner suspended thoso that had preced^^d it, to which, how- 
ever, it substantially conformed, aad as it became the basis of 
Philip’s subsequent legislate, it will be to recite its chief 
provisions. 

V>y this edict, “ placard,” as it was called, if was ordained 
thot all who were convicted of heresy should suffer death “b^ 
lire, by tae pit, or by the sword ;”(2) in other words, should be 
burned alive, be buried alive, or bo beheaded. These terrible 
penalties were incurred by all who dealt in heretical books, or 
copied or ]:ou<;fIit them ; by all who held or attended conventicles ; 
by all who disputed on the Scriptures iii public or private ; by 
ail wdio preached or dtdended the doctrines of reform. Informers 
were encouraged by the promise of one half of the confiscated 
estate of the heretic. JN^o suspectedperson was allowed to make 
any donation, or sell any of his effects, or dispose of them by 
will. Finally, the courts were instructed to grant no remission 
or mitigation of punishment xmder the fallacious idea of mercy 
to the convicted party, and it was made penal for the friends of 
the accused to solicit such indulgence on his behalf. (3) 

The more thoroughly to enforce l^ese edicts, Charles took a 
hint from the terrible tribunal with which he was familiar in 
8pain,— the Inquisition. He obtained a bull from his old pre- 
ceptor, Adrian the Sixth, appointing an inquisitor- general, who 
had authority to examine persons suspected of heresy, to im- 
prison and torture them, to confiscate their property, and finally 
sentence them to banishment or death. These formidable 
powers w’cre intrusted to a layman, — a lawyer of eminence, and 
one of the council of lirabaiit. But this zealous functionary 
employed his authority with so good efi'ect, that it speedily 
roused the gent ial indignation of his countrymen, who com- 
pelled him to iiy for his life. 

ily another bull from liome, four inquisitors were appointed 
in the place of the fugitive. These inquisitors were eccle.si- 
astics, not of the fierce Dominican order, as in Spain, hut 
members of the secular clergy. All public officers were enjoined 
to aid them in detecliug and securing suspected persons, and 
the common prisons were allotted for the confinement of their 
victims. 

The people would seem to have gained little by the sub- 

CD Tlic whole number of “ placards” issued by Charles the Fifth amounted 
to eleven.— See the dates, in Gachanl, Correspondaiice de Pliilippe II. sur Ics 
Affaires des Pays-IJas Bruxelles, 1848), tom. i. pp. 105, lOd. 

(‘i) ** Le /rr, la/os«f , et \efeu,” — Ibid, ubi supra. 

CD Meteren, llistoire dcs Paya>Ba.s, ou Kectieil des Guerre* ot Choacs 
metnorables, depuis I’An 1315, jusqucsJirAn l6l3, traduit de Flamend (La 
Haye, i6j8j, fol, 10 .— Brandt, History of the Reioribatiou in the Low Coun- 
tries, translated from the Dutch (London, 1720 ), vol. i. p. 88. 
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fititution of four inquisitors for one. But in fact they gained 
a great deal. The sturdy resistance made to the exercise of 
the unconstitutional powers of the inquisitor-general compelled 
Charles to bring tliose of the new functionaries more within 
the limits of the law. For twenty years or more their powers 
seem not to have been well difined. But in 1546 it was 
decreed that no sentence whatever could be pronounced by an 
inquisitor without the sanction of some member of the pro- 
vincial council. Thus, however barbarous the law against 
heresy, the people of the Netherlands had this security, that it 
was only by their own regular courts of justice that this law 
was to be interpreted and enforced.(l) - 

Such were tne expedients adopted by Charles the Fifth for 
the suppression of heresy in the Netherlands. Notwithstanding 
the name of “inquisitors,** the new establishment bore faint 
resemblance to the dread tribunal of the Spanish Inquisition, 
with which it has been oftMn confounded. (2; The Holy OlBce 
presented a vast and complicated machinery, skilfully adapted 
to the existing institutions of Castile. It may be said to have 
formed part of the government itself, and, however restricted 
in its original design, it became in time a formidable political 
engine, no less than a religious one. The grand-inquisitor was 
clothed with an authority before which the monarch himself 
might tremble. On some occasions, he even took precedence of 
the monarch. The courts of the Inquisition were distributed 
throughout the country, and were conducted with a solemn 
pomp that belonged to no civil tribunal. Spacious buildings 
wore erected for their accommodation, and the gigantic prisons 
of the Inquisition rose up, like impregnable fortresses, in the 
principal cities of the Jdngdom. A swarm of menials and 
officials waited to do its bidding. The proudest nobles of the 
land held it an^ honour to serve as familiars of the Holy 
Office. In the midst of this external pomp, the impenetrable 
veil thrown ovct its proceedings took strong hold of the imagi- 
nation, investing the tribunal with a sort of supernatural 
terror. An individual disappeared from the busy scenes of 
life. No one know whither he had ^ne, till he reappeared, 
(dothed in the fatal garb of the san oenito, to take part in the 
tragic spectacle of an auto defe. This was the great triumph 

'0 Comspondance dr Pliilippe 11 . tom. i. p. 108 .— Grotins, Annalcs ct His- 
toriae do Rebus llelKicis (Amstoluediuni, 16.17), p. 11. — Brandt, Relorraation m 
the Low Cmuitrjes, vol. i. p. 88. 

<a) VifiUus, Rfterwar<ls president ol the privy council, says plainly, in one (»f 
his letters to Omnvcllc, that the name of Spanish Inquisition was f^astened on 
the Fleinisb, in order to make it odious to the people. “ Quenintur aiitem 
imprimis, a nobis novam mductam inquihitkmem, qnam vocant Hispanicam. 
Quod JalsA jmpulo a quibusdant persuadetur, ut nomine ipso rem tMHo&am 
T^dant, edm niiUa alia ah Casare Mt instituta iiuiuisitio, quam ea, qum cum 
jure scripto sclUcet Canonico, convenit, ct xraitata antca tuit in hac provincia.’* 
— Viglii Epislolm Selcctaf, ap, Hoyuck, Analecta Bclgica (Hagse Countum, 
1743;, tom. ii. pars 1 . p. 34 fi. 
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of the Inquisition, rivalling the ancient Roman triui .ph in 
tbf) spkudour of the show, and tai passing it in the Bolemn 
and mysterious import of the ceremonial. It was hailed with 
enthusiasm by the fanatical Spaniard of tha\, day, who, in 
the martyrdom of the intideh saw only a sacrifice most ac- 
ceptable to the Deity. TW Jufiuisition succeeded in Spain, 
for it was suited to ihe character of the Spaniard. 

But it was not -suited the free and independent character 
of the people of the Netherlands. Freedom of thought they 
claimed is their birthright; and the attempt to crush it by 
introducing the pernicious usages of Spain w^as everywhere 
received with execration.^ Such an institution w^as an accident, 
and could not Cfccome an integral part of the constitution. It 
was a viciou.s graft on a healthy stock. It could beai no fruit, 
and sooner or later it must perish. 

Yet the liimiisition, such as it was, did its work while it 
lasted in the Netherlands. This^is true, at least, if wc are 
to receive the popular statement, that fifty thousand persons, in 
the Kjigii of Charles the Fifth, suffered Ih’ their religious 
opinions by tlie hand of the executioner ! (1) This monstrous 
statement has been, repeated by one historian after another, 
with apparently as little distrust as examination. It affords 
one among many examples of the* facility with which men 
adopt the most startling results, especially wh(!n conv(‘yed in 
the form of numerical estimates. There is somctliiiig that 
strikes the imagiiiaticm in a numerical estimate which settles 
a question so summarily, in a form so precise and so portable. 
Yet wdioever has had occasion to make any researches into the 
past, — that land of uncertainty, — will agree that there is 
nothing les.s entitled to contidence. 

In the present instance, such a statement might seem to 
carry its own refutation on the face of it. Llorehte, the cele- 
brated secretary of the Holy Office, whose estimates will never 
be accused of falling short of the amount, computes the whole 
number of victims sacrificed during the first eighteen years of 
the Inquisition in Castile, when it was in most active operation, 
at about ten thousand. (2) The storm of persecution there, it 
will be remembered, fell chiefly on the Jews, — that ill-omened 
race, from whom every pious Catholic would have rejoiced to 
see his land purified by fire and fagot. It will hardly ho 
believed that five times the number of these victims xierished in 
a country like the Netherlands, in a term of time^ not quite 
double that occupic'd for their extermination in Spain ; — the 
Netherlands, where every instance of such persecution, instead 
of being hailed as a triumph of the Cross, was regarded as a 

(1) Grotms swells the number to one bondred thousand -(AnnaleH, p. 12.) 
It is all one ; beyond a certain point of the incredible one ccascM to cstimat 
probalnlltics. • 

('J) Hibtoire de l*Inquisition d’Espagne (Paris, 1818), tom. i. p. 280. 
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fresh outrage on the liberties of the nation. It is not too much 
to say, that such a number of martyrs as that pretended would 
have produced an explosion that would have unsettled the 
authority of Charles himself, and left for his successor less 
territory in the Netherlands at the beginning of his reign than 
he was destined to have at the end of it. 

Indeed, the frequent renewal of the edicts, which was re- 
peated no lesft than nine times during Charles’s administration, 
intimates plainly enough the very sluggish and unsatisfactory 
manner in which they had been executed. In some provinces, 
as Luxembourg and Groningen, the inquisition was not intro- 
duced at all. Gueldres stood on its privileges, guaranteed to it. 
by the emperor on his accession. And Brabimt so effectually 
remonstrated on the mischiefwbicb the mere name of the Inqui- 
sition would do to the trade of the country, and especially of 
Antwerp, its capital, that the emperor deemed it prudent to 
qualify some of the provisions, and to drop the name of Inqui- 
sitor altogether. (1) There is no way more sure of rousing the sen- 
sibilities of a commercial people, than by touching their pockets. 
Charles did not care to press matters to such extremity. He 
was too politic a piinco, too large a gainer by the prosperity of 
liis peo])lc, willingly to put it in peril, even for conscience’ sake. 
In this lay the didcrence i)etween him and Philip. 

Notwithstanding, therefore, his occasional abuse of power, 
and the little respect he may have liad at heart for the civil 
rights of his subjects, the government of (’harles, as already 
intimated, was on the whole favourable to their commercial 
interests, He was w'ell repaid by the enlarged resources of 
the country, and the aid they afforded him for the prosecution 
of his ambitious enterprises. In ‘‘^be course of a few years, 
as we are informed by a oontempomry, he drew from the 
Netherlands no less than twenty-four millions of ducats. (2) 
And this supply— furnished not ungrudgingly, it is true — 
was lavished, for the most part, on objects in which the nation 
had no interest. In like manner, it was the revenues of the 
Netherlands which defrayed great part of Philip’s expenses 
in the war that followed his accession. “ Here,” exclaims 
the \\!nt tiaii envoy, Soriano, “ were the true treasures of the 
king of Hpain ; here were his mines, his Indies, which furnished 
Charles with the means of carrying on his wars for so many 
years with the French, the Germans, the Italians ; which pro- 
vided for the defence of his own states, and maintained his 
dignity and rcpuUtion.”(3) 

(IX Cormpondaiice de Philippe H. tom. i. pp. i23, 124. 

(3) “ Hmwle che I'lnui^nitorc ha jtotuto ca\aro iu 24 niilUani d* oro in pneJn 
nmni.** — Relatione di Roriaiio, MS. 

(3) “ Quest! sono li tenori del Re di queste lo miiiere, queste riudic 

che haimo <»osteJJUto 1’ iuiprese dell’ linperatore tanti aiuii nclle jtfuerre di 
Fraud a, d* Italia et d’Aietiagua, et luiuno cousen'ato et dlffesu li stati, la dij;- 
nltj! ct la riputatlone sua."— Ibid. 
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Such then was the conrMtion of the ountry ut the tin\o when 
the sceptre passed from the hands of Charles the Fitlh into 
those ' f Philip the Second^—its broad plains teeming: with the 
products of an elaborate fftlture ; its cities swarming with 
artisans, skilled in all kinds of ingenious handicraft ; its (com- 
merce abroad on ovory sea, tfad bringing hack rich returns from 
distant climcL. The great body of its people, wt^l advanced in 
the arts of civilization, rejoiced in “ such abundance of all 
things,” says a foreigner who witnessed their prosperity, “ thac 
there wus no man, however humble, who did not seem rich for 
his station. ”(1) In this active development of their powers, 
the inquisitive mind of the inhabitants naturally turned to 
those great problems in religion which were agitating the 
neighbouring couiitries of France and Germany, All the 
efforts of Charles were unavailing to check th(^ spirit of inquiry ; 
imd in the last year of his reign he bitterly confessed the total 
failure of his endeavour to stay the progress of heresy in the 
Netherlands. (2) Well had it been lor nis successor, had he 
taken counsel by the failure of his father, and substituted a 
more lenient policy for the ineffectual system of persecution. 
But such was not the policy of Philip. 


CHAPTER II. 


SYSTEM ESTABLISHED BY PHILIP. 

1559. 

UupopTilar Maiinorh of Philip— He enforces the Edicts— Increase of Bishoprics 
— Margaret of Purina Regent — Meeting of the States- General — Their 
spirited Conduct— Organization of the Councils— Rise and Character of 
Granvclle— PhiJtp’s Departure. 

Philip the »Second was no stranger to the Netherlands. 
He had come there, as it will be remembered, when very 
young, to be presented by his father to his future subjects. 
On that occasion he had jp-eatly disgusted the people by that 
impt'iietrablc reserve which they construed into haughtiness, 
and wliich strongly contrasted with the gracious manners of 
the emperor. Charles saw with pain the impression which his 
sou had left on his subjects ; and the effects of his pat( 2 rnal 

(l) “ Et jien'j in ogni luog:o corrono tanto 1 denari ettanto U spacclamento 
d’ ogni COSO, che non vi C huomo per basso ct incite che sia, che per il suo 
grade non sia rlcco.*’— Relatione di Cavallo, MS. 

(•J) See an extract from the original letter of*Charlcs, dated BrusseL% 
January 27, 1553, ap. Con*espondanco de Philippe II. tom. 1. p. exxii. 
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admonitions were visible in a marked change in Pliilip*s deport ' 
jnent on his subsequent visit to England. But nature lies 
deeper than manner ; and when Philip returned, on his father’s 
abdication, to assume the sovereignty of the Netherlands, he 
wore the same frigid exterior as in earlier days. 

His first step was to visit the difierent provinces, and receive 
from them tl^eir oaths of allegiance. No better occasion could 
be offered for conciliating the good-will of the inhabitants. 
Everywhere his approach was greeted with festivities and 
public rejoicing. Tne gates of the capitals were thrown open 
to receive him, and the population thronged out, eager to do 
homage to their new sovereign. It was a seasQji of jubilee for 
the wnole nation. 

In this general rojoicing^ Philip’s eye alone remained dnrk.(l) 
Shut up in his carriage, ne seemed desirous to seclude himself 
from tliegaze of his new subjects, who crowded around, anxious 
to catch a glimpse of their young monarch. (2) His conduct 
seemed like a rebuke of their enthusisam. Thus chilled as they 
were in the first flow of their loyalty, liis progress through the 
land, which should have won him all hearts, closed aU hearts 
against him. 

The emperor, when ho visited the Netherlands, was like one 
coming back to his native^country. He spoke the language of 
the people, dressed in their dress, conformed to their usages 
and way of life. But Philip was in everything a Spaniard. He 
spoke only the Castilian. He adopted the Spanish etiquette 
and burdensome ceremonial. He was surrounded by Spaniards, 
and, with few exceptions, it was to Spanisirds only that he 
Igavo his confidence. Charles had disgusted his Spanish sub- 
jects by the marked prefereuce he had given to his Flemish. 
The reverse.nqw took place, and Philip displeased the Flemings 
by his partiality for the Spaniards. The people of the Nether- 
lands fell with bitterness that the sceptre of their country had 
passed^ into the hands of a foreigner. 

During his progress Philip caused reports to be prepared for 
him of tiU' condition of the several provinces, their population 
and trade,— presenting a mass of statistical details, in which, 
with his usual industry, he was careful to instruct himself. On 
bis return, his tirst concern was to provide for the interests of 
religion. He renewed his father’s edicts relating to the Inqui- 

(n It is the ftuc expres^on of Schiller, applied to Philip on another occasion. 
— Abrall dec Nitslerlandc, p. 6l. 

(2) ** il cachait onUiudrement dans Ic fond de son carosse, iwjvir sc derober 
Ala eorioftSte d’un peuple qui courait audevant de lui et s’eniprcsssaJf i le 
voir } le peuple se cnit dn^datgrnC ct m<‘pris^.”-— Vandervynekt, Troubles des 
Pays>Bas, tom. ii. p. 17, 

Coaches were a novelty then in Flanders, and indeed did not make tlieir 
appearance till some years later in London. Sir Thomas Gresham writes from 
Antwerp, in 156h, “The Kejjrent y« here still, and every other day rydes 
abow^ht tills town in ler coweW, brarr came le *«/, trymmed alter the 
JtaUione faiwdioiie.** — Burgon, Life of Gresham, vol. i. p. 306, 
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8itiv,n, and in the following: year confirmed the “ placard ” 
respecting: heresy. In doing this, he was careful, bv the 
politic advice of (jranveile, to conform as nearly as possible io the 
langaage of the original edicts, that no charge of inno\ ation 
migiit be laid to him, and thus the odium of these unpopular 
measures might remain n^ith^heir original author.(i) 
ilut the ohjeet which Philip had most at heart was a reform 
much needed in the ecclesiastical establishment ot the country. 
It may seem stange that in all the Netherlands there were but 
three bisimprics,— Arras, Tournay, and Utrecht. A large part 
of the country was incorporated with some one or other of the 
contiguous Geipian dioceses. The Flemish bishopric.s were of 
enormous extent. That of Utrecht alone embraced no less 
than three hundred walled towns, and eleven hundred 
clnirches. (2) It was impossible that an\ pastor, however 
diligent could provide for the wants of a lioct so widely scat* 
tered, or tliat be could exercise supervision over the clergy 
themselves, who had fallen into a lamentable dc> ay both of dis- 
cipline and morals. ^ 

kStill greater evils followed from the circumstaru'.e of the 
episcopal auUiority*s being intrusted to loreignors. From their 
ignorance of tho institutions of ^the Netherlands, they \vere 
perpetually trespassing on the rights of the nation. Another 
evil consequence was tiie necessity of carrying up eeclesiastical 
causes, by way of appeal, to foreign tribunals ; a thing, more- 
over, scarcely practicable in time of war. 

Charles the Fifth, whose sagacious mind has left its impress 
on the permanent legislation of the Netherlands, saw the neces- 
sity of some reform in this matter. He accordingly applied to 
Home for leave to erect six bishoprics, in addition to those 
previously existing in the country. But his attention was too 
much distracted by other objects to allow time for completing 
his design. With his son Philip, on the other hand, no object 
was allowed to come in competition with the interests of the 
Church. He proposed to make the reform on a larger scale 
than his fatlier 'had done, and applied to Paul the Fourth for 
leave to preate fourteen bishoprics and three archbishoprics. 
The chief difficulty lay in providing tor the support of the new 
dignitaries. On consultation with Granvelle, who had not 
been advised of the scheme till after Philip’s application to 
Home, it was arranged that the income should be furnished 
by the abbey lands of the respective dioceses, and that tho 
abbeys themselves should hereafter be placed under the control 
of priors or provosts depending altogether on the bishops. 
Meanwhile, until the hulls should be received from Home, it 

(») Corre‘?pomlatice de Philippe II. tom. i. pp. 108, Vmidervynckt, 
Troubles des Pays-Ba.s, tom. ii. p. lo.— Brandt, Ilefonnation la Uie Low 
Countries, tom, i. p. lO". % 

( 2 ) Correspondance de Philippe II. tom. i. p. 94, 
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was determined to keep the matter profoundly secret. It was 
easy to foresee that a storm of opposition would arise, not only 
among those immediately interested in preserving the present 
order of things, hut among the great body of the nobles, who 
would look with an evil eye on the admission into their ranks 
of so large a number of persons Jlervilely devoted to the inte- 
rests of the o^own.(l) 

Having concluded his arrangements for the internal settle- 
ment of the country, Philip naturally turned his thoughts 
towards Spain. He was the more desirous of returning thitlier 
from the reports he received, that even that orthodox land was 
becoming every day more tainted with the hei^jtical doctrines 
so rife in the neighbouring countries. There were no hostili- 
ties to detain him longer in the Netherlands, now that the war 
with France had been brought to a close. The provinces, as 
we have already stated, had furnished the king with important 
aid for carrying on that War, by the grant of a stipulated 
annual tax for nine years. This had not proved equal to his 
neccJiaities. It was in vain, however, to expect any further 
concessions from the states. They had borne, not without 
murmurs, the heavy burdens laid on them by Charles, — a 
monarch whom they loved. ^ They bore still more impatiently 
the impositions of a nrindb whom they loved so little as Philip. 
Yet the latter seemed ready to make any sacrifice of his per- 
manent interests for such temporary relief as would extricate 
him from his present embarrassments. His correspondence 
with Granvelle on the subject, unfolding the suicidal schemes 
which he submitted to that minister, might form an edifying 
chapter in the financial history of that day. (2) The difficulty 
of carrying on the jjovernment cf the IS'etherlands in this 
crippled stai;e of the finances doubtless strengthened the desire 
of the monarch to return to his native land, where the 
manners and habits of the people were so much more congenial 
with his own. 

Before leaving the country, it was necessary to provide a 
suitable person to whom the reins of goveriiment might he 
intrusted. The duke of 8avoy, who, since the emperor’s abdi- 
cation, had htdd the post of regent, was now to return to his 
own dominions, restored to him by the treaty of Cateau-Cam- 
bresis. There were several persons who presented themselves 
for this responsible office in the Netherlands. One of the most 
prominent was liamoral, prince of Oavre, count of Egmont, the 
hero of tSt. Uuciiiiii and of Gravelines. The illustrious house 

( 1 ) Correspondanee Uo Pyiipe II- tom. i. p. 94.— Historia de los Alborotos 
de FlMwles, por el C'aijallero Renom de Francia, Sci’mr de Noyelles, y Presidexite 
de Malina», MS.— Metcrou, Hiht. rics Pays.-BaA, fed. :u. 

( 2 ) Sec, in particular, the kmgr’» letter, in which lie proposes to turn to his 
own account the sinkmij fund provuIe<l by the states for the discharg-e of the 
debt they had already ‘vontnucted for iikn, Papiers d'Etat de Granvelle 
tom. V. p. 594. 
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from which he was descended, his chivalrous spirit, hit. rrank 
and generous bearing, no less thai; his brillianc military 
achievements, had made him the idol of the people. There 
were some who insisted that these achievements inferred r;ither 
the successful soldier chan the great captain ;(1) and that, 
whatever merit he could boast in the field, it was no proof of 
his capacity for so important a civil statiou as that of governor 
of the Netherlands. Yet it could not be doubted that bis nomi- 
nation would be most acceptable to the people. This did not 
recommeud him to Philip. 

Another candidate was Christine, duchess of Lorraine, the 
king’s cousin. ^The large estates of her house lay in the neigh- 
bourhood cf the Netherlands. She had shown her talent for 
political affairs by the part she had taken in effecting the arrange- 
ments of Gateau- Cambresis. The prince of Orange, lately become 
a widower, was desirous, is was said, of marrying her daughter. 
Neither did this prove a recommendation with Philip, who was 
by no means anxious to raise the house of Orange higher in the 
scale, still less to intrust it with the destinies of tiie Netherlands, 
In a word, the monarch had no mind to confide the reg’Sficy of 
the country to any one of its powerful nobles. (2) 

The individual on whom the king at length decided to bestow 
this mark of his confidence was his*niAf- sister Margaret, duchess 
of Parma, 3he was the natural daughter of Charles the Fifth, 
born about four years before his marriage with Isabella of Por- 
tugal. Margaret’s mother, Margaret V ander Gheenst, belonged 
to a noble Flemish house. Her parents both died during her 
infancy. The little orphan was received into the family of 
Count" Hoogstraten, who, with his wife, reared her with the 
same tenderness as they did their own offspring. At the ago 
of seventeen she was unfortunate enough to attract the eye of 
Charles the Fifth, who, then in his twenty-third year, was 
captivated by the charms of the Flemish madden, iiargarct’s 
virtue was not proof against the seductions of her royal suitor ; 
and the victim of love — or of vanity — became the mother of a 
child, who received her own name of Margaret. 

The emperor’s aunt, then regent of the Netherlands, look 
charge of the infant ; and on the death of that princess, she 
'was taken into the family of the emperor’s sister, Mary, queen 
of Hungary, who succeeded in the regency. Margaret’s oirth 
did not long remain a secret; and she received an education 
suited to thc' high station she was to occupy in life. When only 
twelve years of age, the emperor gave her in marriage to Alex- 

(i; “II Ducadi Sessa et il Conte d’ Efpnont hano acquistato tt nomc di 
Capitano nouvamente perche una giornata vinta o per vertu o per fortuna, una 
sola fattione ben nusdta, porta all’ huomini riputatioue ct grandezza.'* — 
Belatione di Sormuo, MS, 

Strada, De Bello Belgico, lib. i. p. 42.— Fraiicia, All’orotos de Flandes 
MS.— Bcutivoglio, Guerra di Fiandra, p. 26. 
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ander de’ Medici, grand duke of Tuscany, some fifteen years 
older than herself. The ill-fated connection did not subsist long, 
as before twelve months had elapsed, it was terminated by the 
violent death of her husband. 

When she had reached the age of womanhood, the hand of 
the young widow was bestowed, together with the duchies of 
Parma and Placentia as her dowry, on Ottavio Farnese, grandson 
of Paul the Third. The bridegroom was but twelve years old. 
Thus, again, it was Margaret’s misfortune that there should bo 
such disparity between her o^m age and that of her husband as 
to exclude anything like sympathy or similarity in their tastes. 
In the present instance, the boyish years of Qffavio inspired 
her with a sentiment not very different from contempt, that in 
later life settled into an indifference in which both parlies 
appear to have shared, and which, as a contemporary remarks 
with ndweU'y was only softened into a kindlier feeling when the 
husband and wife had been^iong separated from each other. (1) 
In truth, Margaret was too ambitious of power to look on her 
husband in any other light than that of a rival. 

In TTcr general demeanour, her air, her gait, she boro great 
resemhlanco to her aunt, the regent. Like her, Margaret was 
excessively fond of hunting, and she followed the chase with an 
intrepidity that might ha\^; daunted the courage ol' the k('enest 
sportsman. She had but little of the natural soitness that- belongs 
to the sex, but in her whole deportment w^as singularly mascu- 
line ; so that., to render the words of the historian by a homely 
phrase, in her woman’s dress she seemed like a man in petti- 
coats.(2) As if to add to the illusion, Nature had given her 
SOUK' what of u beard ; and, to crown the whole, the malady to 
W'hich shi! was constitutionally subject, was a disease to which 
women iir(» b^it rarely liable, — the gout.(3) It was good evidence 
of her descent froiu Charles the Fifth. 

Though nuisculim; in her appearance, Margaret w^as not des- 
titute' of tlu’ kindlier qualities which arc the glory of her sex. 
Her disposition was good ; but she relied much on the advice ot 
others, and her nujre objectionable acts may probably be referred 
rather to their intluence than to any imdination of her own. 

Her understanding wais excellent, her apprehension quick. Slio 
showed nuich versatility in accommodating herself to the exi- 
gencie.'s of her po.sition, as well as adroitness in tlie manairemcnt 
of affairs, which she may have acquired in the schools of Ita- 
lian politics, in religion she was us orthodox a.s Philip the 

(11 strorta, lie nelln llclpiro, lib. i. p. r, 2 . 

Oi “ Ked etiam hvibit un CiUxiain ct^rporb lucessnsque, quo non tarn font ma 
soTtita viri spirUus, qtmm vlr emciititus veste feminam vidcretur. ” — Ibid, 
win Hupm. 

aO ’* Ncc deerat aiiqua mentn RUji^erionque iabcllo barbula ex qun vinliss 
ei non nmjfiK BptveR, qiuou auntmtas conciUabatur. Immb, qinni raru 
»n innliercR, n«c nisi in firiCvaU<t«5 cadit, podagrra idcmtidcm laborabat.*’ — 
Ibid. p. 53. 
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Second could desire. The iaraous Ignatius Loyola had hr n her 
confessor in early dayn. The leBsrn of huiuiUty rthich ho 
inculcated were not lost on her, as may be inferred from t.h( care 
she took to perform the ceremony, in Holy Week, of wasiiing 
the dirty feet — she preferred them in this condition — of twelve 
poor maidens ;(1) outstripping in this particular the humility 
of the pope himself Such v'as the ohs I'acier of Margaret, 
duchess of Parma, w'ho now, in the thirty-eighth year of her 
age, was called, at a most critical period, to take the helm of 
the iN^ethrrlands. 

The appointment seems to have given equal satisfaction to 
herself and to her husband, and no objection was mad(' to 
Philip’s purpo^ of taking back with him to Castile their little 
son, Alexander Farnese, — a name destined to beconr. in later 
times so renowned in the Netherlands. The avowed purpose 
was to give the boy a tiaining suited to his rank, under the eye 
of Philip ; combined with which, according to the historian, 
was the desire of holding a hostage for tho fidelity of Margaret 
and of her husband, whose dominions in Italy lay contiguous 
to those of Philip in that country. (2) 

Early in June, 1559, Margaret of Parma, having r(‘aohed the 
Low Countries, made her entrance in gr(^at state info Brussels, 
where Philip awaited her, surroutukd by his whole court of 
Spanish and Flemish nobles. The duke of Savoy was also 
present, as well as Margaret’s husband, the duke of Parma, 
then in attendance on Philip. The appointment of Margaret 
was not distasteful to tho people of the Netherluruls, for sho 
was their countrywoman, and her early days had been passed 
amongst them. Her presence was not less welcome to Pliilip, 
who looked forward with eagerness to the hour of his de])artui'(‘. 
His first purpose was to present the new regent to the nation, 
and for this ne summoned a meeting of the statdS- general at 
Ghent, in the coming Au^st. 

On the twenty-fifth of July, he repaired with his court to this 
ancient capital, which still smarted under the etfects of that 
chastisement oLhis father, which, terrible as it was, had not the 
power to break the spirits of the men of Ghent. The presenco 
of tho court was celebrated with public rejoicings, which con- 
tinued for three days, during which Philip held a chapter of the 
Golden Fleece for the election of fourteen knights. The cere- 
mony was oonduoted with the magnificence with which the 
meetings of this illustrious order w'ere usually (Kdebrated. It 
was memorable as the last chapter of it ever held. (3) Founded 
by the dukes of Burgundy, the order of the Golden Fleece drew 

(1) “ Ob earn causam faing-uUs annis. turn in sanction hcbdorua/la, duodenis 
paupenbuH puellia ijedes (quos a aordibus purgaius ante vetuerat) ablucbat." 
— Ibid- ubi supra. 

(2) Ibid. pp. 46-, “iS, ri4:i. — Cabrera, Philipc Segundo, lib. v. cap, 2.— Vanclcr- 

•vynclit, Troubles des Pays-Ba-% tom. ii. p. 13. ,, 

(3) VanderT>*nckt, Troubles des Pays^ilas, tom. ii. p. 21., 
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its members immediately from the nobility of the Netherlands. 
When the Spanish sovereign, who remained at its head, no 
more resided in the country, the chapters were discontinued ; 
and the knights derived their appointment from the simple 
nomination of the monarch. 

On the eighth of August, the^states-general assembled at 
Ghent. The sturdy burghers who took their seats in this body 
came thither nn no very friendly temper to the government. 
Various subjects of complaint had long been rankling in their 
bosoms, and now found vent in the form of animated and 
angry debate. The people had been greatly alarmed by the 
avowed policy of their rulers to persevci*'^ in the system of 
religions persecution, as shown especially by th6 revival of the 
ancient edicts against heresy, and in support of the Inquisition. 
Humours had gone abroad, probably with exaggeration, of the 
proposed episcopal reforms. However necessary, they were now 
regarded only as part of th^, great scheme of persecution. Dif- 
ferent nations, it was urged, required to be guided by different 
laws. Whut suited the Spaniards would not for that reason 
suit YTio i)eople of the Netherlands. The Inquisition was ill 
adapted to men accustomed from their cradles to freedom of 
thought and action. Persecution was not to be justified in 
matters of conscience, and men were not to be reclaimed from 
spiritual error by violence, but by gentleness and persuosion. 

But what most called forth the invective of the Flemish ora- 
tors was the presence of a large body of foreign troops in the 
country. When Philip disbanded his forces after the French 
war had terminated, there still remained a corps of the old 
Spanish infantrv, amounting to some three or four thousand, 
which he thought proper to retain in the western provinces. 
His avowed object was to protect the country from any violence 
on the part bf the French. Another reason assigned by him 
was the difficulty of raising funds to pay their arrears. The 
true motive, in the opinion of the states, was to enforce the exe- 
cution of the new measures, and overcome any resistance that 
might be made in the country. These troops, &ce most of the 
soldiers of that day, who served for plunder quite as much as 
for pay, had as little respect for the rights or the property of 
their allie.s, as for those of their enemies. They quartered them- 
selves on the peaceful inhabitants of the country, and obtained 
full compensation for loss of pay by a system of rapine and 
extortion that beggared the p^ple, and drove them to despera- 
tion. Oonfticts with the soldiery occasionally occurred, and in 
some parts the peasantry even refused to repair the dikes, in 
order tt> lay the country underwater rather than submit to such 
outrages ! ” How is it,** exclaimed the bold syndic of Ghent, 

** that we find foreign soldiers thus quartered on us, in open 
violation of our liberties ? Are not our own troops able to pro- 
tect us from the danger^ of invasion ? Must we be ground to 
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the dust by the exactions of these lo^rceiianos in pcaec, after 
hoing- buraened with the mainteuanec of tliem in war ? Tlies© 
remonstrances were followed by a petition to the throne, signed 
hy wembers of the other orders as well as the oorainoiis, request- 
ing that the king would be graciously pleased to respeot the 
privileges of the nation, and 'Send back the foreign troops to 
their own hon*es. ^ , 

Philip, who sal in the assembly with his sister, the future 
regent, by his side, was not prepared for this independent spirit 
in tiie burghers of the ]?setherlards. The royal ear had been 
little accustomed to this strain of invective from the subject. 
For it was rare jLhat the tone of remonstrance was heard in the 
halls of ('astilian legislation, since the power of the commons 
had been broken on the field of Villalar. Unable or unwilling 
to conceal his displeasure, the king descended from his throne, 
and abruptly quitted the asserably.(l) 

Yet lie did not, like Charles the Fft-st of England, rashly vent 
his indignation by imprisoning oi persecuting the members who 
had roused it. Even the stout syndic of Ghent was allopw'/? to 
go unhcirnit'd. I’liilip looked above him to a mark more wortliy 
r>f his an ger. — to those ot the higher orders who had encouraged 
the spirit of resistance in the commons. Tbo mv)Ht active of 
these malecontents was "Wdliara of Cfi*ange. That noble, as it 
may be renu mbered, W'as one of the hostages who remained at 
the court of Henry the Second for the fuliilmcnt of the treaty of 
Catoau-Cambresis. While there, a strange disclosure was raad<} 
to the prince by the French monarch, who told him that, 
through the duke of Alva, a secret treaty had been entered into 
with his master, the king of Spain, for the extirpation of heresy 
throughout their dominions. This inconsiderate avowal of the 
French king was made to William on the supposition that ho 
was stanch in the Koman Catholic faith, and entirely in his 
ma.ster’8 confidence. Whatever may havo been the prince’s 
claims to orthodoxy at this period, it is certain he was not in 
Philip’s confidence. It is equally certain that ho possessed one 
Christian virtue which belonged neither to Philip nor to JIcnry, 
— the virtue of toleration. Greatly shocked by the intelligence 
he had received, William at once communicated it to several of 
his friends in the Netherlands. One of the letters unfortunately 
fell into Philip’s hands. The prince soon after obtained per- 
mission to return to his own country, bent, as he tells us in his 
apology, on ridding it of the Spanish vermin. (2) Philip, who 

1) Bentivoplio, Guerra di Piandra, p. 27 , et Beq. — Cabrera, Pilipe Segrundo, 
lib. v.cap. 2 — Strada, De Bello Belgico, Ub. i. p. 57 . — Vandervynckt, Troubles 
des Pays-Bas, tom. li. p. 22.— Meteren, Hist, des Pays>Ba.s, fol. 2 l.-”SchiDer, 
Ahfall der Niederlaxide, p. 84. 

(2) *“ Je confesne que je lus tollement e.smeu de pitie et de compassion que 
d(>s lots j’cntrfpri.s a bon escient d’ayder A taire chasser cette verminc d’Es- 
j^aigrnols liors de ce Pays.”— Apology of the Prince (ft Orangre, sp. Bumont* 
Corps Diplomatique, tom. v. p. 392 . 
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understood the temper of his mind, had his eye on his moye- 
ments, and knew well to what source, in part at least, ho was 
to attribute the present opposition. It was not long after, that 
a Castilian courtier intimated to the prince of Orange and to 
Egmont, that it would be well for them to take heed to them- 
selves ; that the names of those w^o had signed the petition for 
the removal of the troops had been not<jd down, and that Philip 
and his council were resolved, when a fitting occasion offered, to 
call them to a heavy reckoning for their temerity. (1) 

Yet the king so far yielded to the wishes of the people as to 
promise the speedy departui’c of the troops. But no power on 
earth could have been strong enough to shake hi^ purpose where 
the interests of religion were involved. Nor would he abate one 
jot of the stern provisions of the edicts. When one of his 
ministers, more hardy than the rest, ventured to suggest to him 
that perseverance in this policy might cost him the sovereignty 
of the provinces, '* Better n9)t reign at all,*' lie answered, “ than 
reign over heretics !”(^) — answer extolled by some as the 
height of the sublime, by others derided as the extravagance of a 
fanatic. In wliatever light we view it, it must be admitted to 
furnisb the key to the nermanent policy of Philip in his govern- 
ment of the Netherlands. 

Before dissolving the Istcftes-general, Philip, unacquainted 
with the language of the country, addressed the (bputit's tlirough 
the mouth of the bishop of Arras, lb; expatiatt'd on 1 lie warmth 
of bis attachment to nis good pooph' of tlie Net lu rlands, and 
paid them a merited tribute for their loyalty both to his fathei 
and to himself. He enjoined on them to show similar respect 
to tb(! regent, their own countrywoman, into Vv'hose hands he 
had committed the government. They would reverence the 
laws and n^aintaiu public tranquillity. Nothing would conduce 
to this so much as the faithful execution of the edicts. It was 
th<;ir sacred duty to aid in the extermination of heretics,— the 
deadliest foes both of God and their sovereign. Philip con- 
cluded by assuring the states that he should sotin return in 
person to the Netherlands, or send his son Don Carlos as his 
representative. 

The ansAver of the legislature was temperate and respectful. 
They made no allusion to Philip*® proposed ecclesiastical reforms, 
as he had not authorized this oy any allusion to them liimself. 
They sUU pressed, however, the removal of the foreign troops, 
and the further removal of all foreigners from otlice, as con- 
trary to tlie constitution of the land. Tliis last shaft was aimed 

(1) *• Que le Roi ei sou ConseU avoyent arreste que tous ceux qui avoienL 
ct la Requesti?, par laquclle on dcniandoit que la Gendanneiic 
qu’on auroit souvenanet* de les ch&stn'r avec lo tempi*, 
et quaml la comuMxlitdi s’en pre-^^nteroit, ot qu’il Ics en awlvcrtjosoit comme 
aniy,”— Metcren, Hist, des Pavs Ua-s. !ul. 2 ft. 

'•*M “Che volev#»}ji«iti>,‘.to restar senxa regiu, chc possedergU cou 
rcreaia.”— Bctitivo;S;^lio, (Juerru di i’laiulra, p. 31. 
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at riranvelle, who hold a hiffh post i , tbo {?ovrT‘nmc oc, and was 
understood to be absolute in the coutidcnct' oi th<‘ kinj?. Philip 
renowr'd his assurances of the dismissal of the iorces, a^-'d that 
within the space, as he promised, of fo>ir months. Tho other 
rcuiiost of the deputies he did not condescend to notice. Ilis 
feeiinj^s on tho subject were* intimated i i an exclamation he 
made to one of Ir's ministers ; “ 1 too am a foreij^iier ; will they 
icjfuse to obey me as their sovereig-n ?**(!) 

The regent was to be assisted in the povemment by threti 
etninc iK which of old time had e voisted in the land ; — the council 
of finance, for the administration, as the name implies, of tiie 
revoniies ; the privy council, for affairs of justice and the inter- 
na] concerns of the countn"' ; and <hc council of state, for 
matters relating to peace and war, and th(‘ foreign policy of tho 
nation. Into this las'", the supreme council, entered several of 
the I'^einish nobles, and among them tho prince of Orange 
and ('ouTit Egmont. There we)\ , besides, Count Ikirlaimont, 
pj’esitk'iit of the council of liiiancc, Vhgliuf-. jirosidcnt of tho 
privy council, and lastly, Granvelle, bishop of Arras. 

The 1 * i>,'nl was to act with tho co-operation of these several 
bodies in theii’ re.sp('ctivo departments. In the cr»n(luct of tlui 

f overnnK'iit, she was to ]>o guided,b>^thc council of state. Hut 
y private instruct ions of Philip, questions of a more delicate 
nalui-e, involving the tranquillity of the country, miglit bo first 
sTibmitt<id to a select portion of this council ; and in such cas(;s, 
or when a spirit of faction had crept into tho council, thc^ 
regent, if shcdc'onied it for the interest of the state, might adopt 
tho opinion oi the minority. The select body with whom 
Margaret wa.s to advise in the more important matters was 
termed the Consulta ; and the members wlio composed it were 
Barloimont, Viglius, and tho bishop of Arras. (2) • 

The first of these men, Count Barlainioitt, belonged to an 
ancient Fh mioh family. With respectable talents and con- 
stancy of purpose, he was entirtdy devoted to tho interests of 
the crown. The second, Viglius, was a jurist of extensive 
erudition, at this time well advanced in years, and with infirmi- 
ties that migiit have pressed heavily on a man less patient of 
toil, lie was personally attached to Granvelle; and as his 
views of government coincided very nearly with that minister’s, 
Viglius was much under his influence, ihe last of the thrci*, 

( 1 ) Ranke, Spanish Empire, p. 81.— 'Schiller, Abfall dcr Kiederlande, p. 86.— 
BcntivoKlio, Guerra di Fiaudra, p. 27. — Htrada, De Bello Belpco, p. 57*“- 
Meteren, Hist, ties Pays-Bas, tol. 26. 

{ 2 ] The evi .tence ol .such a confidential hotly proved a fruitful source of 
disaster. 'J’lie ruunc.s of the parties who composed it are not given in the 
inKtruction.s to the regent, whieh leave all to her discretion. According to 
Strada, however, the royal will m the matter waspl?uiily uitimated by I'lniip.— 
(De IJello Bclgico, tom i. p. 6/.) Copies ot Hit* regent’s commission, as well 
as of two docuinent.s, the one indorsed as “private.’li the other as secret 
instructions, and all tliree bearing the date ot August 8, 165p, are to he lound 
cutuc in the Corrcbpoudancc dc Philippe U. tom. ii. Appendix, Nos. 2-1. 
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Granvelle, from his large acquaintance with affairs, and his 
adroitness in managing them, was far superior to his col- 
leagues ;(1) and he soon acquired such an ascendency over them, 
that the government may be said to have rested on his shoulders. 
As there is no man who for some y^ars is to take so prominent 
a part in the story of the Netherlands, it will be proper to 
introduce the* reader to some acquaintance with his earlier 
history. 

Anthony Perrennt— whose name of Granvelle was derived 
from an estate purchased by his father — was born in tlie year 
1/517, at Besaa<;’on, a town in Franche ^'omte. His father, 
Nicholas rerrenot, founded the fortunes of the family, and from 
the humble condition of a poor country attorney rose to the rank 
of chancellor of the empire. This extraordinary advancement 
was not owing to caprice, but to his unwearied industry, exten- 
sive learning, and a clear an^ comprehensive intellect, combined 
with steady devotion to the interests of his master, Charles the 
Fifth. His talent for affairs led him to be employed not merely 
in olffchJ bu.siness, but in diplomatic missions of great import- 
ance. In short, he possessed the confidence of the emperor to a 
degree enjoyed no other subject ; and when the chancellor 
(lied, in 1550, Charles pri'ncainced his eulogy to Philip in a 
single sentence, saying that in Granvelle they had lost the 
man on who8(3 wisdom they could securely repose. (2) 

Anthony I’errcnot, distinguished from his father in later timfis 
as Cardinal Granvelle, was tlie eldest of eleven children. In his 
childhood he discovered such promise, that the chancellor be- 
stowed much pains personally on his instruction. At fourteen 
he was sent to Padua, and after some years was removed to 
I/Ouvain, then the university of greatest repute in the Nether- 
lands. it \fas not till later that the seminary of Douay was 
founded, under the auspices of Philip the vSecond.(3) At the 
uiiivfTsity, the young Perrenot soon aistinguished himself by 
the vivacity of his mind, the acuteness of his perceptions, an 
industry fully equal to his father's, and remar,kable powers of 
acquisition. Besides a largo range of academic study, he made 
himself master of seven languages, so as to read and converse 
in them with fluency. He seemed to have little relish for the 
amusements of the youth of his own age. His greatest amuse- 

(11 “ Ma non dal tiinto alcuno dell* altri nft tutt’ insiomc quanto Mon'^r. 
d'Aras solo, U (lualo per il gran riudicio che ha et per la longa pratt ica del 
*!r<’>vemo del mondo et nel tentar I'unpresc grandi piii nccorto et piu aidmoso 
di tuttl pii'i destro et jjlii sicuro ncl maneggiarlc et nel fiturie piu constanto et 
pia risoluto.”— Relatione di Sonano, MS. 

(S) “Mlo figrliuoln ct lo c voi habbiamo iierso iin bnon letto di riposo,” — 
fiterally, a good betl to roposii on.— Vita di Filipim II. tom. i. p. ips. 

(3) A principal motive of Philip the Second in foundinfc thi-s university, ac- 
cording to Hopper, was to give Flemings the means of geitiug a knowledge of 
tlie French Uuigttage wilbout going abroad into foreign oountncs for it.-— 
Recncil ©t Memorial dcs Troubles de» Pavs-Ba^, cap. 2, ap Ilouick, Analecta 
Belgica, tom. B. 
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oent was a bock. Under this incc'^^aut applicatior. his health 
gave way, and lor a lime his studi»^^ were suspended. 

^liether from Jiis father ’.s preference or his own, young 
Granvellc embraced the ecclesiastical profession. At th . age oi 
twinty-one lie wa.> admitted to orders. The son of the chan- 
ce] ior was not slow iu his advancement, and he wa^ soon Dt»s- 
.sessed of several good benefices. But the ambitious and worldly 
temper of Gran . oiie was not to be satisfied wifti the humble 
duties of the ecclesiastic. It was not long before he was called 
to couu by liis father, and the^e a brilliant career was opened 
to ills aspiring genius. 

The young man soon showed such talent for business, and 
such slirewd insight into character, as, combined with the stores 
of h*o riling he had at Ids command, made his services of great 
value to his iaflier. He accompanied the ehanoellor on some of 
his ])uhlic missions, among others to the Council of Trent, where 
the younger Granvellc, who hed dready been nromoted to the 
see of Arras, first luul the upporlanity _ of displaying that 
subtle, in-^iuuating eloquence, wliicli capth ated as mupfi as it 
conviiieeil. ^ ^ 

The eiiqievor saw with satisfaction the promise afforded by 
the vouiig statesman, tricl looked forward to the time when h'e 
would prov(> tlie same pdlai’ of ^uj^ort to his administration 
lliiit his father had been before him. Nor was that time far 
distant. As the chancellor's health declined, the son became 
more intimately associated with his father in the counsels of 
the emperor. He justified this confidence hj^ the unwearied 
toil with which he devoted himself to the business of the 
eiibinet ; a toil to which even night seemed to afford no respite. 
He sometimes employed five secretaries at once, dictating to 
them in as many different languages. (1) The stq;rie thing, or 
something as miraculous, has been told of other remarkable 
men, both before and since. As a mere tour dejorce, Granvellc 
may pobsibly have amused himself with it. But it was not in 
this way that the correspondence was Avritten which furnishes 
tlie best key to the events of the time. If it liad been so written, 
it would nes er have been Avorth the publication, 

E vei y evening Granvelle presentednimself before the emperor, 
and read to him the programme he had prepared of the business 
of the following day, with his own suggestions. (2) The foreign 
ambassadors who resided at the court aa ere surprised to find the 
new minister so entirely in the secrets of his master ; and that 

(1) “ On remarque de lui ce qu’on avoit reinarqu«5 de C«'»ar, et memo d’une 
favon plus siiiguhCrc, e’est quM occupoit cinq secr^'taircs A la fois, en leur 
(lictant dcs lettres eii differentes langrues.**— Levesque, M^moires pour servir k 
THistoredn Cardinal de (irauveUe (Paris, 1753), tom, i. p. 215. 

'2! “ Di modo che opui sera sopra un fojfUo di carta che lor chiamano 
belirro esso Granvela, manda all’ Impcratore il ruo parere del quale sopra 
11 iici^utii del seguente giomo sua maestA ha da faie.”— Relatiuue di Sorlauu, 
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he was as well instructed in all their doings as the emperor 
himself. (1) In short, the confidence of Charles, given slowly 
and with much hesitation, was at length bestowed as freely oii 
the son as it had been on the father. The two Granvelles may 
be truly said to have been the two persons who most possessed 
the confidence of the emperor, frem the time that he took the 
reins of government into nis own hands. 

When raised to the see of Arras, Granvelle W’as but twenty- 
five years old. It is rare that the mitre has descended on a 
man of a more ambitious spirit. Yet GranveUe was not averse 
to the good things of the world, nor altogether insensible to its 
pomps and vanities. lie affected great state in his manner of 
living *, and thus necessity, no less than taste, led him to covet 
the possession of wealth as well as of power. He obtained both ; 
and his fortunes -were rapidly advancing when, by the abdica- 
tion of his royal master, the sceptre passed into the hands of 
Philip the Second. * 

Charles recommended Granvelle to his son as every way dc- 
servji^ of liis confidence. Granvelle knew that the best recom- 
mendation — the only efiectual one — must come from himself, 
flo studied carefully the character of his new sovereign, and 
showed a wonderful flexibility in conforming to his humours- 
The ambitious minister prdvea himself nd stranger to those arts 
by which great minds, as well as little ones, sometimes con- 
descend to push th(‘ir fortunes in a court. 

Yet, in truth, Granvelle did not always do violence to his 
own inclinations in conforming to those of Philip. Like the 
king, he did not come rapidly to results, hut pondered long, 
and viewed a question in all its hearings, before arriving at a 
decision. He had, as w’e have seen, the .same patient spirit of 
application gs Philip, so that both may be said to have found 
their best recreation in labour. Neither was he less zealous 
than the king for the maintenance of the true faith, though his 
accommodating nature, if left to itself, might have sanctioned a 
different policy from that dictated by the stem, uncompromis- 
ing spirit of h^ master. 

Granvelle’s influence was further aided by the charms of his 
personal intercourse. Ilis polished and insinuating manners 
seemed to have m('lted even the icy reserve of Philip. Ho main- 
tained his influence by his singular tact in suggesting hints for 
carryingouthis master's policy, in such a way that the suggestion 
might set in to have come from the king himself. Thus careful 
not to alarm the jealousy of his sovereign, he was content 

(1) ** Havendo priixta lui lisolvere cosa alcuna mandata opn’ infoiroa- 
tlone et ognl yarticclar*.' m’frotiatione con rU Atnhasciatori et altri ad e&so 
Monsigtiorc, di modo rhe ct lo tt tutti pi’ altri Amba-semtori si sono av'veUuti 
esscinio rimeasse a Monwpnor Granvcla cUe sua EcceUenza ha inteso ogm par- 
tifoJareet quasi ogni |>ariuila pa&sata fra 1' Impcratorc et loro.”— Kckttionc di 
Eoriauo, MS. 
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forec'o Iho sen.olancv of power for the real osion ot 
itil) 

It was soon see:! that l)e was as Wf^li settled in the (tooiidenoe 
of Philip as ho had previously been in that of (Charles Kot- 
withstandinff the apparent distribution of poner bet ween tlic 
recent and tne several coimoils, the arranjreinents irade by tlie 
king- were suoh as to throw the real authority into tl)e hands of 
Granvcllc. Th as the rare example was aifbrdcSl of tlio samo 
man continuing- thf‘ favourite of two successive sovereigs s. 
(iranv(iic did not escape the usual fate of favourites; aud 
whether fiom the necessity of the case, or that, as some pretend, 
he did not on his elevation bear his faculties too meekly, no 
man w as so generally and so heartily detested throughout the 
country. (2) 

Before leaving the Netherlands, Philip named the governors 
of the several provinces, — the nominations, for the most part, 
only confirming those already in office. E^mont had the 
goYeninumts ol Flanders and Artois; the prince of Orange, 
those of fiolland, Zealand, Utrecht,^ and AV. it Frieshind. Flie 
commission to William, running in the u.sual fonn/^/ioLiced 
“the good, loyal, and notable services h<‘ had rendered hotli to 
the emperor and his nroHCiit sovereign.*’ (.'>') Tin,* com maud of 
two battalions tli^ppanish arm/ vvas also given to tlie two 
nobles, —a poor contrivance for reconciling the nation to the 
irontinuanee of these detested troops in the country. 

Jiuhp hud anxiously waited for the amval of th{< pnpal hull 
wdiicli was to authorize the erection of the bisho^u'ics. Gran- 
velle looked still more anxiously for it. He had read the signs 
of the ( oining storm, and would gladly have eimountered it 
-w'hen the royal presence might have afforded some shelter from 

O) A stukiujf f*'!^ample the manner in which Granvclle edhveyed Ins own 
views to ihc kiru; ^ .shown by a letter to Philip, datei? HrnsKeh\ July ]/, l/ir^p, 
111 which the minister suffpests the arguments that might lie used to the 
authorities of Brabant for enforcing the edicts. The letter shows, loo, tliat 
Gram (lie, if posscsaefl naturally of a more tolerant spirit than Ph !.,•!. could 
acconnnoilatc hipiftelf so far to the opposite temper of Ins nia^ii r a, i . -.iinusli 
him with S(»me very* plausible grounds for persecution.— Papiers U’Etat de 
Grarivolle, toui. v. p. Gl4. 

(2) latvesque, Mvmoires de Granvelle, tom. i. p. 207, et seq.— Courchetoi, 
Histoire do Cardinal de Granvclle (Bruxelles, 1/84 , tom. i. passim. —Strada, I)e 
Bello BclgUxj), p. 86. — Burgon, Life of Gresham, vol. i. p. 2S7. 

The author of the MCmoires de Granvelle was a member of a Benedictine 
convent in Bc8an<;ron, which by a singular citance became possessed ol tin; 
manuscripts of Cardinal Granvelle, more tlian a century after his death. 
The good Father Levesque made but a very indifferent use of tlie rich store 
of materials placet! at his disposal, by digesting them into two duodecimo 
volumes, in which the little that is of value seems to bnve been pilfered from 
the unpublished MS. of a i»revious biographer of the Cardinal. The work of 
the Benedictbie, however, has the merit of authenticity, I shall take occasion 
hereafter to give a more paiticular accom>t of the Granvclle collection. 

(3) “ En consideration des buns, I4aux, notables et agriSablew services faits 
par lui, pendant plusieurs aim^es, 4 ieu PFmptreur, ct depuis au Roi.** — 
Correspondance de Philippe II. tom. L p. 184« 
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its fury. But the court of Rome moved at its usual dilatory 
pace, and the apostolic nuncio did not arrive with the missive 
till the eve of Philip’s departure,— too late for him to witness 
its publication. (1) 

Having completed all his arrangements, about the middle of 
August the king proceeded to Ze^and, where, in the port of 
Plu&hing, lay a gallant fleet, W'aiting to take him and the royal 
suite to Spain. It consisted of fifty Spanish and forty other 
vessels, — all well manned, and victualled for a much longer 
voyage. (2) Philip was escerted to the place of embarkation 
by a large body of Flemish nobles, together wdth the fordgn 
ambassadors and the duke and duchess uf Savoy. A curious 
scene is reported to have taken place as he was about to go 
on board. Turniim abruptly round to the prince of Orange, 
who had attended liim on the journey, ho bluntly accused him 
ofb(3ing the true source of the opposition which his measures 
had encountered in the status-general. William, astonished at 
the suddenness of the attack, replied that the opposition was to 
be regarded, not as the act of an individual, but of the states. 
“ iejoined the incensed monarch, shaking 1dm at the same 
time violently by the wrist, “ not the states, but you, you, 
you ! *’ ( 3 ) an exclamation deriving additional bitterness from 
the fact that the word yowythus emplo)^, in the Castilian was 
itself indicative of contempt. William diU not think it prudent 
to reply, nor did he care to trust himself with the other Flemish 
lords on board the royal squadron. ( 4 ) 

The roy id company being at length all on board, on the twentieth 
of August, the licet weighed anchor ; and Philip, taking 
leave of the duke and duchess of Savoy, and the rest of the noble 
train who attended his embarkatma, was soon 'wafted from the 
shores,— to which he was never to return. 


(l) Vftiulcrvvnckt, Troubles des Pays-Bas, tom. ii. p. 6y, ct Eeq.—Strarla, De 
Bello Bclfcieo, p. 40, — Ht'ppcr, Rccucil et Memorial, cap. 2.— Fraiicia, Albo- 
rotos dc Mmulcs, MS. 

(2; The royal larder seems to have been well supplied in the article of pouK 
try, to judjrc from one item mentioned by Metcren, ot fifteen thousiuid capons. 
— Hist. (k\H Paj s-Basi, tom. i. tol. 2.'>. 

(:») “ Le Roi le prenant par Ic poignet, et le lui secoUant, repliqua cu 
Espajpnol, Nu lys kitndns, mas von, vos, roS, rejictant ce vos par trojs fois, 
terini* de mrpns ebez les Espagnols, qui veut dire toy, toy en I’ranyois.’’ — 
Aubt'^ri, Mewoircs pour servir A I’Histoire d’Hollande et des autres Provinccs- 
l/’nies /Pans, iru), p. 7. 

(4' One nupht wthb the authority for this anecdote better than it is, 
coiwideriuK th.at it In contradicted by the whole tenor of Philip’s life, in 
which self-command was a predominant trait. The story was onifuially 
deriveti from Autk^ri (k»c. cit.j. The chronicler bad it, aa be tells ui, from 
liis father, to whom it was told by an intimate friend of the prince of 
Oranire, who was present at the scene Aubi*n, though a dull writer, was, 
accordinif: to Voltaire’s admission, w’cU informed, — “ ^crlvain mediocre, mai* 
fort initruit.” 
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T.uc-Jcan-Joseph Vu itlervjmckt, to whom * have repeatedly had occasion to 
refer in lihc course of the precrdhiK chaptir, -.^asa Fleming:, born at GlieJit, in 
lOili. He was educated to the law, became cinment in his prt fessioo, and at 
the agrr ol thirty-eii^ht was made a UH^mber of the council of F’anclers, He 
employed his leisure in studying the Irstoiical aTutiqnitics of his own / (unitiy 
At the sugrgestion of Cubltnt/,. prime minister o/ Maria Theresa, he eompiletl 
h;s work on the Troubles of the Nctheilands. It was designed fr'rthe iiiblruc- 
tion of tlie younger brsnehes of imperial fain y, and six copies only of it 
were at first printed, in 1/65. fiincf Ine author’s death, which took place in 
1779, when he hatl vachwl the great age of eighty-eight, tnew 'rk has been 
repeatedly published. 

As Vandervynckt had the national nndiivcs thrown open to hi!* inspi ction. 
he had access to the most authentic sf-urccfi of information. He was a man 
ol science and discernment, fnir-minJed, and temperate in his opinions, which 
gives value to a book that contains, moreover, much interesting anecdidc, 
not dsewhore to be found. The work, though making only four volumes, 
covers a large space of historical 'Tround,— fr^ni the marriage if Philip the 
Fair, ;n 1495 ,. to the peace of Westphalia, in Ib4S. Its literary execution is hy 
no means equal to its other merits. The work is wThten in French ; but Van- 
dervynnkt, unfortunately, while ho both wrote and spoke Flemish, and even 
Latin, v,iU- lacihty, was but indillerently acquainted with French. 


CHAPTER III. 

• • 

I'iiOPESTANTlSiT IN SPAIN. 

1559. 

Piiil.p’.'-- arrival m Spain—Thc Reformed Doctrines— Their Suppression- Autop 
de Fc— Prosecution of Carranza— Extinction of Heresy— Fanaticism ol the 
Siiamards. 

Tin; voyage of King Philip was a short and pro.spcrous one. 
On the twenty-ninth of August, 1659, he arrived ©K the port of 
Laredo. lJut while he was in siglit of land, the weather, which, 
had been so propitious, suddenly changed. A furious tempest 
arose, which scattered his little navv. Nino of the ve.ssols 
fi>undered, and though the monarch had the good fortune, under 
the care of an experienced pilot, to make his escape in a boat, 
and reach the shore in safety, he had the mortiheation to see 
thi* sliip wliieh had borne him go down with the rest, and with 
her the inestimable cargo ho had brought from the Low 
Countries. It consisted of curious furniture, tapestries, gems, 
piece.s of sculpture, and paintingrs-*the rich productions of 
Flemish and Italian art, which his father, the emperor, had 
been i?m ployed many yeans of his life in collecting. Truly w’as 
it said ol Charles, that “ he had sacked the land only to feed the 
0CLaii.”(l) To add to the calamity, more than a thousand 
persons perished in this shipwreck. (2) 

(1) “ Carlo V. haueua sacclieggiftto la Terra, per arrichirnc U Marc.”— Leti, 
Vita di I'lltppo 11. tom. i. p. 335. ^ 

{2) Cabrera, Fillpe Segtindo, lib. v. cap. 3.— Sepulveda, Do Rebus Geatia 
Philippi II., Oiieiw, tom. iii. p. 53.— Leti, Vita di Filipiio II. tom. i. p. 335. 
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The king, without delay, took the road to Yalladolid ; but on 
arriving at that capital, whether depressed by his late disaster, 
or from his habitual dislike of such empty parade, he declined 
the honours with which the loyal inhabitants would have 
greeted the return of their sovereign to his dominions. Here 
ne was cordially welcomed by has sister, the Kegent Joanna, 
who, long since weary of tlie cares of sovereignty, resigned the 
sceptre into Sis hands, with a better will than that with which 
most persons would have received it. Here, too, he had the 
satisfaction of embracing ids son Carlos, the heir to his empire. 
The length of Philip’s absence may have allowed him to see 
some favourablo change in the person of the young prince, 
though, if report be true, there was little change for the better 
in his disposition, which, headstrong and imperious, had already 
begun to make men tremble for the future destinies of their 
country. 

Philip had not been nftiny days in Yalladolid when his 
presence was celebrated by one of those exhibitions, which, 
unjm^^njly for {Spain, may be called national. This was vnnauto 
however, as formerly, of Jews and ^Moors, but of 
Spanish Prot(;stants. Thci lleformation had been silently, but 
not slowly, advancing in the Peninsula intelligcmce of this, 
as wo have already soea, tvas oue jBbo of Philii)’s abrupt 
departure from the Netherlands. brief but disastrous 

attempt at a religious revolution in Spain is an event of 
too much importance to be passed over in silence by the 
historian. 

Notwithstanding the remote position of Spain, under the 
imperial sceptre of Charles she was brought too closely iuto 
contact with the other states of Europe not to feel the shock of 
the groat religious i-eform which was shaking those states to 
their foundations. Her most intimate relations, indeed, were 
with those very countries in which the seeds of the lleformation 
were first planted. It was no uncommon thing for Spaniards, 
in the sixteenth century, to ^ indebted for some portion of 
their instruction to German universities. ^ Ment>f learning, who 
aocompanied the emperor, became fistmiliar with the religious 
doctrines so widely circulated in Germany and Flanders. The 
troops gathered the same doctrines from the Lutheran soldiers, 
w'ho occasionally served with them under the impeiial banners. 
These opinions, crude for the most part as they were, they 
brought back to their own country ; and a curiosity was roused 
which prepared the mind for the reception of the great truths 
which were quickening the other nations of Europe. Men of 
higher education, on their return to Spain, found the means of 
disseminating those truths. Secret societies were established ; 
meetings were hc4d ; and. with the same seoreev as in the days 
of the early Christians, the Gospel was preached and explained 
to the growing congregation of the faithful. The greatest 
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<liiBculty was the want of books. o enterprise nf a fosy self- 
devoted proselytes at length overcarao this dilhculty. 

A Castilian version of the Bible had be u priiitt'd ui Oermp^ny. 
Various Piote.staiit pnblieatioiiP, whether originutinf; in the 
Castilian, or translaU^d into that !anguaffe, appeared in the same 
country. A copy, now and*then, ’n the possession af sonio 
private individunl, had found its way, without deteutiou, across 
the Pyrenees. I her."' instances were rare, wheif a Spaniard, 
mimed Juan ITcmarde;?, resident in Geneva, where lie followed 
the busiucss oi‘ a eorrecttir of the pros", undertook, from no otlicr 
motive but i:eal for the truth, to introduce a larger supply of 
the forbidden fruit into his native land. 

AV ith great adroitness, he evaded the vigilance of the custom- 
house officers, and the more vigilant vpies of the inquisition, 
and ill the end succei'ded in landing two large casks tilled with 
prohibited 'works, ■\vhicli were ((uickly distributed among the 
members of the infant church. OtluT intrepid convert s followed 
the example of Heinandez, and with bimilar success; so that, 
with tlie aid of books, and spiritual teachers, the number, of the 
faithful muliifdicd daily throughout llu' (;ountry.(l) Among 
this number was a much larger proportion, it was obsoryed, oi 
persons of rank and education than is usually found in like 
cases ; owing, doubtlel(i to the cilcifmstance, thiit it was this 
class of persons who had moat frequented the coim tries where 
the Lutherau doctrines w’ere taught. Thus the ih'forniod 
Cliuroh grew and prospered, not indited as it had prospered in 
the freer atmospheres of Germaiij’’ and Britain, but as well as it 
could possibly do under the blighting influence of the Inqui- 
sition ; lik(* some tender plant, which, nurtured in tlio shade, 
waits only for a more genial season f(*r its full ^pansion. Tliat 
season 'H'as not in reserve for it in Spain. " ^ 

It may seem strange that the spread of the Kefonnod religion 
should so long have escaped the detection oi the agents ol‘ the 
Holy (Iflice. Yet it is certain that the first notice which the 
Spanish inquisitors received of the fact was i'rom llieir brethren 
abroad. Some ecclesiastics in the train of Philij), suspecting 
the heresy of several of their own countrymen in the Nether- 
lands, had them seized and sent to Spain, to be examined by the 

(!) The editors uf the “ Documentos In^ditoa para la Ilistoria de Espana,** 
in a very clalKjrate notice ol’ the proMcution of Archbishop Carranza, represent 
the literary intercourse between the German and Spwaish Protestants as even 
more extensive than it is s.tated to be in the text. According^ to them, a regu- 
lar dep6t was established at Medma del Campo and Seville, for the sale of the 
forbidden books at very low rates. De ia-s iniprentas de Alcmania se de- 
spacliaban a Flandes, y desde alii a E.spaua, al principio por los piicrtos de mar, 
y despnes cuaudo ya hutK> mas vig^iiancia de parte d^ gobierno, Iom enviaban ft 
Leon de Krancia desde doiule se iiitroducian cn la peninsula por Navarra y 
Ar&gon. Un tal Vilman Ubrero de Amberes tenia tienda en Medina del Campo 
y en Scrvilla donde vendia las obras de los Protestantea cn Espsfiol y Latin. 
£st€« libros de Franefort ae daban 4 buen mercadd*parm que cironlMen cou 
mayor faciiidad.**— Docomentos InCditCMs, tom. v. p. agg. 
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Inquisition. On a closer investigation, it was found that a 
correspondence had long been maintained between these persons 
and their countrymen, of a similar persuasion with themselves, 
at home. Thus the existence, though not the extent, of the 
Spanish Reformation was made known. (1) 

No sooner was the alarm sounded, than Paul the Fourth, 
quick to follow up the scent of heresy in any quarter of his 
pontifical dominions, issued a brief, in February, 1558, addressed 
to the Spanish inquisitor-general. In this brief, his holiness 
enjoins it on the head of the tribunal to spare no eflbrts to 
detect and exterminate the growing evil ; and he empowers 
that functionary to arraign and bring to condign punishment 
all sixspected of heresy, of whatever rank or proiession, whether 
bishops or archbishops, nobles, kings, or emp'erors. Paul the 
Fourth was fond of contemplating himself as seated in the chair 
of the Innocents and the Gregor ies, and like them setting his 
pontifical foot on the necks* of princes. His natural arrogance 
was probably not diminished by the concessions which Philip 
th e>^c ond had thought proper to make to him at the close of 
thffl^iian war. 

Philip, far from taking umbrage at the swelling tone of this 
apostolical mandate, followed it up, in the same year, by a 
monstrous edict, borrowed from one in #he Netherlands, which 
condemned all who bought, sold, or read prohibited works to be 
burned alive. 

In the following January, Paul, to give greater efficacy to 
this edict, published another bull, in which he commanded all 
confessors, under pain of excommunication, to enjoin on their 
penitents to inform against all persons, however nearly allied 
to them, who mght be guilty of such practices. To quicken 
the zeal of thimnformer, Philip, on his part, revived a law 
fallen somewhat into disuse, by which the accuser was to 
receive one fourth of the confiscated property of the convicted 
party. And finally, a third bull from Paul allowed the inquisi- 
tors to withhold a pardon from the recanting heretic, if any 
doubt existed of his sincerity ; thus placing the life as well as 
fortune of the un^ppy prisoner entirmy at the mercy of judges 
who had an obvious interest in finding him guilty. In this 
way the pope and the king continued to play into each other's 
hands, and while his holiness artfully spread the toils, the 
king devised the means for driving the quarry into them.;2) 

Fortunately for these plans, the Inquisition was at this time 
under the direction of a man peculiarly fitted to execute them. 
This was Fernando Valdes, cardinal-arclibishop of Seville, a 

(1) ForthepaMJCedinj? pages sre Llorente, Histoire de riaquisition d'Etspagrie, 
tom. U. p. sat} taom. lii. pp. ipi, 258 ; Montanus, Discovery axid Play ne De- 
claration of Sundf)' SubtiU Practises of the Holy Inqaifcition of Spayne 
^London, P* /'» « Sepulveda, Opera, tom. iii. p. 54. 

(a) Lloresite. Hist, dc loinquisluou tPEspag-ne, tom. i. pp. 470, 47 li tom. U. 
pp. 183, 184, 210-217. 
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per.;on of a hard, in^ xorable nature, and possessed of rs iar<fc a 
measure of fanaticism as ever fell t'- a p^raud-inquisitor since 
the days of Torqueuiada. Valdes roadil3'' availed himaolf of 
the terrible niacninerv pfaecd under his control. Careful not 
to alarm the suspected parties, his approaches were slow and 
stealth V. He was the chief of a tribunal which sat in darkness, 
mid which dcalc by invisible ag-onts. Ho worked loni? and 
silently under gr. und betore firing the mine whiclt wa? to bury 
his enemies in a general ruin. 

His spicL were everywhere abroad, mingling with the sus- 
pected, and insinuating themselves into their e,ontidence. At 
length, by the troacherj^ of some,^ and by working on the ner* 
vous apprehensions or the reli^rious scruples of others, ho 
succeeded in detecting the iurking-places of the new heresy, 
and the ('xteiit of gi’ound which it covered. This was much 
larger than had been imagined, although the Keformation in 
Spain seemed less formidable from the number of its nroselytes 
than from their character and position. Mary of tnem were 
(‘cclcsiasties, especially intrusted with mainvuining the purity 
of the faith, 'i'hc quarters in \vhich the heretical ddctnnes 
most prcN ailed were Aragon, which held an easy communica- 
tion with the Huguenots of France, and the ancient cities of 
Seville and Valladolid, indebted to any local advantages 
than to the ihllueueo of a few eminent men, who bad early 
unbraced the faith of the Reformers. 

At length, the preliminary information having been obtained, 
the proscribed having been marked out, the plan of attack 
settled, an order was given fur the simultaneous arrest of all 
persons suspected of htyesy, throughout the kingdom. It fell 
like a thunderbolt on the unhappy victims, who had gone on 
with their secret associations, little suspectiifg th^* ruin that 
hung over them. ]Vo resistance was attempted. Men and 
women, churchnu n and laymen, persons of all ranks and pro- 
fessions, w('re hurried from their homes, and lodged in the 
secret i hami^rs of the Inquisition. Yet these could not furnish 
accommodations for the number, and many were removed to 
the ordinary prisons, and even, to convents and private dwell- 
ings. iu fievillc alone eight hundred were arrested on the 
first day. Fears w(>ro entertained of an attempt at rescue, and 
an additional guard was stationed over the places of contine- 
ment. The in(iuisitors were in the condition of a fisherman 
whose east has been so successful that the draught of fishes 
seems likely to prove too heavj' for his net.(l) 

The arrest of one party gradually led to the detection of 
others. Dragged from his solitary dungeon before the secret 
tribunal of the Inquisition, alone, without counsel to aid or one 

(1) MeCne, History of the Refonnatkmn in Spain (Eclinburiph, p. 243, 

Relacicni ilel Auto que se hi^o en ValladoUcl el dia d9 la Sanctisslma 'i'nnidad* 
Aj'io de 1659, MS. 
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friendly face to cheer him, withont knowing' the name of his 
accuser, without being allowed to confront the witnesses who 
were there to swear away his life, without even a sight of his 
own process, except such garbled extracts as the wily judges 
thought tit to communicate, is it strange that the unhappy 
victim, in his perplexity and distress, should have been drawn 
into disclosures fatal to his associates and himself? If these 
disclosures Were not to the mind of his judges, they had only to 
try the efficacy of the torture, — the rack, the cord, and the 
pulley, “Until, wl)en every joint had been wrenched from its 
socket, the barbarous tribunal was compelled to suspend, not 
terminate, the application, from the inability of the suflerer to 
endure it. Such were the dismal scenes enacted in the name of 
religion, and by the ministci-s of religion, as well as of the 
Inquisition, — scenes to which few of those who had once wit- 
nessed them, and escaped with life, dared* ever to allude : for 
to reveal the secrets ot the Inquisition was death. (l) 

At th<' expiration of eighteen months from the period of the 
first arrests, many of the trials had been concluded, the doom 
of fflTe firisoners was sealed, and it wns thought time tliat the 
prisons should disgorge their superfluous inmates. Yalla- 
dolid was selected as the theatre of the tirst auto dc ft\ both 
from the importance of the* capital and the presence of the 
court, which would thus sanction and give greater dignity to 
the celebration. This event took place in May, 1559. The 
Regent Joanna, the young prince of the Asturias, Don Carlos, 
ana the principal grandees of the court, w^ere there to witness 
the spectacle. By rendering the heir of the crown thus early 
familiar with the tender meroic's of the Holy Office, it may have 
been intern d('d t(> conciliate his favour to that institution. If 
such was t^e object, according to the report it signally failed, 
sinci^ the wofui spectacle left no other impressions on the mind 
of the prince than those of indignation and disgust. 

The example of Valladolid was soon followed by autos defe 
in Granada, Toledo, Seville, Barcelona, — ^in short, in the twelve 
capitals in which tribimals of the Holy Office were established. 
A second edehration at Valladolid was reserved for the eighth 
of October in the same year, when it would be graced by the 
pres<uioc ol the sovereipa himself. Indeed, as several of the 
pnxseKses had been concluded some months before this period, 
there is iva.soii to believe that the sacritioe of more than one of 
the victims had been postponed, in order to give greater effect 
to the s|K‘ctaclo,(2) 

(1) Tlie rciwlcr cnriou'4 in the matter will find a more particular account of 
the orligrin and orffawfcation of the moileriii Inquisition lu tl\e “ History of Fer 
dinand and part i. cap. !). 

(i) Ket* the ol such as were hunied at Seville and VaUadoIid, m 

ap. Montaunsi, Discm-cry of Sundry Subtill Practises ot the liutuisjtion. 
— Helacion dd Auto hk;o eu VaUadnlid el dia dc la SauctJssinia Trini- 

dad, iwp, MS.— Sepulveda, Ofiera, toin.iu. p. 58. 
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The auto uv /<?- - ‘act of faith* — waH the most imposinjr, 
as it was the most awful, of the .^leimutic.^ auth )nze^I by 
the Roman Catholic (hurch. It 'was intend d, somewbai. pro- 
fanely, as has been intimated, to com bine the pomp eT the 
Roman triumph willi Up' terrors of tie day of jiidgTnent.(0 
It may remind one (jnite a much of those l)lood> h'slivals 
prepared for the (ntortainment of the v^msars in the ('oli- 
samm. The rcl’^ivnis import of the auto de vms inti- 
mated hy the circumstance of its being celehrati'd on a Sunday , 
or some iber holiday of the Church. An indulgence for forty 
days was granted by his holiness to all who should be xiresent 
at the spectacle ; as if the appetite for witnessing the scenes of 
human suffering required to be stimulated by a bounty ; that 
too in Spain, where the amub( iiieut.'. were, ana still are, of the 
most sanguinary character. 

The scene for this second auto de fo at Valladolid was the 
great square in front of the chur(*hcof St. Francis. A1 one end 
a platform was raised, covered "i/ith rich ('arn^ting, on uhich 
were ranged tlio seats of the impilsitors, ein; lazoned with the 
arms of the Holy Olhee. Kear to this was the royal ghiler^, a 
private enfrance to which secured the inmates from molesta- 
tion by the crowd. Opposite to this gallery a largi^ s<uiffbld W'as 
erected, so as to be visible from aUpwts of the arena, and was 
appropriatei? to the unhappy martyrs who were to sutfer in 
the auto. 

At six in the morning all the bells in the capital began to 
toll, and a solemn ])roccssion was seen to move from the dismal 
fortre.ss of the Inquisition. In the van marched a body of 
troops, to *y;curc a free passage for the xirocession. Then came 
the condemned, each attended by two familiars of the Holy 
Office, and those who were to sutler at the stake b^^two friars, 
in addition, exlmrting the heretic to abjure his error.s. Those 
admitted to penitence W'ore a .sable dress ; while the unfortunate 
martyr w as enveloped in a loose sack of yellow cloth, — the sail 
6c?if^o,--with his head surmounted by a cap of pasteboard of a 
conical form, whiih, together with the cloak, was embroidered 
with hgures ' .f flames and of devils fanning and feeding them ; 
all embi-*matieal of the destiny of the heretic*s soul in the world 
to come, as Veil as of his body in the present. Then came the 
magi.sti ates of the city, the judges of the courts, “the eccle- 
siastical orders, and the nobles of the land, on horseback. 'These 
were followed by the members of the dread tribunal, and the 
fiscal, bearing a standard of crimson damask, on one side of 
which wTre displayed the arms of the Inquisition, and on the 
other the insignia of its founders, Sixtus the Filth and Ferdinand 
the Catholic. Next came a numerous train of familiars, well 
mounk d, among whom w^ere many of the gentry of the pro- 


McCrie Reformation in Spain, p. 274. 
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vince, proud to act as the body-guard of the Holy Office. The 
rear was brought up by an immense concourse of the common 
people, stimulated on the present occasion, no doubt, by the 
loyal desire to see their new sovereign, as well as by the ambition 
to share in the triumphs of the auto de fe. The number thus drawn 
together from the capital and the country, far exceeding what 
was usual on such occasions, is estimated by one present at full 
two hundred thousand. (1) 

As the multitude defiled into the square, the inquisitors took 
their place on the seats prepared for their reception. The con- 
demned were conducted to the scaffold, and the royal station 
was occupied by Philip, with tlie different members of his 
household. At his side sat his sister the late regent, his son 
Hon Carlos, his nephew Alexander Famese, several foreign 
ambassadors, and the principal grandees and higher ecclesiastics 
in attendance on the court. It was an august assembly of the 
greatest and the proudest imthe land. But the most inaifferent 
spectator, who had a spark of humanity in his bosom, might 
have turned with feelings of admiration from this array of 
wortdb^ power, to the poor martyr, who, ■with no support but 
what he drew from within, was prepared to defy this power, 
and to lay down his life in vindication of the rights of con- 
science. Some there may»have beem, in that large concourse, 
who shared in these sentiments. But their number was small 
indeed in comparison witli those who looked on the WTctclicd 
victim as the enemy of God, and his approaching sacrifice as 
the most glorious triumph of the Cross. 

The ceremonies began with a sermon, — “the sermon of the 
faith,” by the bishop of Zamora. The subject of it may w'ell 
be guessed, from the occasion. It was no doubt plentifully 
larded with texts of Scripture, and, unless the preacher departed 
from the fa^nion of the time, with passages from the heathen 
w’riters, however much out af place they may seem in an 
orthodox discourse. 

When the bishop bad concluded, the grand-inquisitor admin- 
istered on oath to the assembled multitude, who on their knees 
solemnly swore to defend the Inquisition, to maintain the purity 
of the faith, and to infbrm ag^st any one. wffio should swTrve 
from it. As Philip of similar import, he suited 

the action to the worC ued, rising from his seat, drew liis sword 
from its scabbafdi aa 113^ announce himself the determined 
champion of the W In the earlier autos of the 

Moorish and Jewish inddels, so humiliating an oath had never 
been exacted from the sovereifm. 

Ailer this, secretary of the tribunal read aloud an instru- 
ment rocittnf the grounds for the conviction of the prisoners, 
and th© reipootive sentences pronounced against them. Those 

(1) IkCMtro, Hiftorta ^ los Protestantes Espanoles (Cadiz, 1851), p. 177. 
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vKo were to bt admitted to penitence, each, as his senicijoe was 
proclaimed, knelt down, and, with uw hand* on the missal, 
^lemnly abjured his errors, and was abseVed by the g^rand- 
intpiisitor. The absolution, however, was not so entire as to 
relieve the oUender from the penalty of his trans^essions in 
this world. Some were doomed to perpetual imprisonment in 
the cells of the Inquisition, others to li^^hter penances. All 
were doomed to the confiscation of their property,— point of 
too great moment to the welfare of the triounal ever to bw 
omitted Besides this, in many cases the oftendcr, and, by a 
glaring perversion of iustioo, his immediate dosoendants, were 
rendered for ever ineligible to public office of any kind, anti 
their names branded with perpetual infamy. Thus blighted 
in fortune and in character, tuey were ^aid, in the soft language 
of the Inquisition, to be reconciled. 

As these unfortunate persons were remanded, under a strong 
guard, to their prisons, all eyes wo^e turned on the little com- 
pany of martyrs, who, clothed in the ignominious garb of the 
mn heniio^ stood waiting the sentence of tli.nr judges, — with 
cords round llicir necks, and in their hands a cross, or scifttc- 
tiraes an inverted torch, typical of their own speedy dissolution. 
The interest of the spectators was still farther excited, in the 
present instance, by the fact that«ewcral of these victims were 
not only illustrious for their rank, but yet more so for their 
talents and virtues. In their haggard looks, their emaciated 
forms, and too often, alas ! their distorted limbs, it was easy to 
read the story of their sufferings in their long imprisonment, 
for some of them had been confined in the dark cells of the 
Inquisition much more than a year. Yet their countenances, 
though haggard, far from showing any sign of weakness or 
fear, were lighted up with the glow of holy enthusiasm, as of 
men prepared to seal their testimony with their blo^fd. 

When that pt.rt of the process showing the grounds of their 
conviction had been, read, the grand-inquisitor oonsignisd them 
to the hands of the corregidor of the city, beseeching him to 
deal with the, prisoners in all kindness and mercy ;{\) a 
honeyed, but most hypocritical phrase, since no choice was left 
to the civil magistrate but to execute the terrible sentence of 
the law aghinst heretics, the preparations for which had been 
made by him a week bcfore,(2) 

The whole number of convicts amounted to thirty, of whom 
fiixteen were reconciled, and the remainder relaxed to the 
eecular ann, — in other words, turned over to the civil magis- 
trate for execution. There were few of those thus condemned 
who, when brought to the stake, did not so far shrink from tho 

fl) ** Nous recommsndona de Ic traiter avec bont6 ct miscsricorde.”— 
JLlorente, Inquisition d’Espagne, tom. ii. p. 25S. 

{'!) Colmcuares, Historia de {Segovia, cap. xlU.«»ec. 3.— CaVirera, Filiua 
Scgimdo, lib. v. cap. 3. 
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dreadful doom that awaited them as to consent to p^ch^e 4 
commutation of it by confession before they died ; in which 
case they were strangled by the garrote^ before their bodies 
were thrown into the flames. 

Of the present number there were only two whose constancy 
triumphed to the last over the dread of sufiering, and who 
refused to purchase any mitigation of it by a compromise with 
conscience, ^he names of these martyrs should be engraven on 
the record of history. 

One of them was Don Carlos de Seso, a noble Florentine, who 
had stood high in the favour of Charles the Fifth. . Being 
united witli a lady of rank in Castile, he removed to that 
country, and took up his residence in Valladolid. He had 
become a convert to the Lutheran doctrines, which he first com- 
municated to his own family, and afterwards showed e^ual 
zeal in propagating among the people of Valladolid and its neigh- 
bourhood. In short, thererwas no man to whose untiring and 
intrepid labours the cause of the Keformed religion in Spain 
was more indebted. He was, of course, a conspicuous mark 
forthe^tnquisition. 

During tlie fifteen months in which ho lay in its gloomy cells, 
cut off from human sympathy and support, his constancy 
remained unshaken. The) night preceding his execution, when 
his sentence liad been announced to him, De Seso called for 
writing materials. It was thought he designed to propitiate 
his judges by a full confession of his errors. But the confession 
he made was of another kind. He insisted on the errors of the 
Komish Church, and avowed his unshaken trust in the g^at 
truths of the Jleforraation. The document, covering two sheets 
of paper, is pronounced by the secretary of the Inquisition to 
be a composition equally rem^kabie for its energy and preci- 
sion. (1) hen led before the royal gallery, on his w^ay to the 
place of execution, De Seso pathetically exclaimed to Philip, 

Is it thus that yoKL allow your innocent subjects to be perse- 
cuted?” To which the king made the memorable reply, ‘*If 
it were my o\vti son, I would fetch the wood to burn him, were 
he such a wretch as thou art ! ” It was certainly a characteristic 
answer. (2) 

At the stake De Seso showed the same unshaken constancy, 

(1) liorente, In(|uisHion d'Espa^e, tom. U. p. 236. 

(S) The anecdote is well attested.— (Cabrera, Filipc Segando, lib. v. cap. 3.) 
Fattier Aagustin IHivila notices w’hat he styles this aentencta famom in his 
fonaral discourse on Philip, delivered at Valladolid soon after that monarch's 
deatli.— (Semi ones Fuuerales, en las Honras del Rey l>oii Fehpe II. fol. 77.) 
Colmenares still more emphatically eulogizes the words thus uttered in tlie 
causa of the true faith, a.s worthy of such a prince;— ** El primer sentenciado 
al fttCfO «*i e«to Auto fue non Carlos de Seso de sangre noble, iiuc os6 dezir 
al Rey, como eousentia que le qnemasen, y severo respondio, Yo trahere la 
lena pars quemar A mi hijo, si fuere tan malo como vos. Accion y palabras 
difuas do tal Rey eii oauoa de la suprema religion.*’— Historia de Segovia, 
cap. xtii. sec. 3. 
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hip testimouy to the truth of the great cauBP for which 
he §ave up his life. As the ftauies crept slowly arouud him# 
he called on the soldiers to heap up the fago'Js, that his agonies 
might be sooner ended ; and his executioners, indignant at the 
obstinacy— *the heroism— of the martyr, were not slow in obey- 
ing his commands. (1) 

The oompaiiion and fellow-sufferer of be Seso was Bominffo 
da lioxas, son of the marquis do Poza, an unhapjJy u(»ble, who 
hnd seen live of his family, including hin eldest son, oondemueo. 
to various humiliating penanof s by the Inquisition for their 
heretical opinions. Tins one was now to suffer death. De 
Roxas was a Dominican monk. It is singular that this order, 
from which tiie ministers of the Holy Office were particularly 
taken, furnished many proselytes to the Rcfornied religion. 
Dc Koxas, as was tlie usage with ecclesiastics, was allowed 
to retain his sacerdotal habit until liis sentence had been 
read, when he was degraded from* his ecclesiastical rank, his 
vestments w'cre strij)ped off one after another, r.nd the hideous 
drep of tlje aan heniio thrown over him, amid the shouts 
derision of the populace. Thus apparelled, he made an attempt 
to address the spectators around the scaffold ; but no sooner 
did he begin to raise hi:^ voice against the errors and cruelties 
of Rome, than Philip mdignairtlj* qommanded him to be 
gagged. The gag was a piece of cleft wood, whi(»h, forcibly 
oomi^ressiiig the tongue, had the additional advantage of 
causing gi’eat pain while it silenced the offender. Even when 
he was bound to the stake, the gag, though contrary to custom, 
was sullered to remain in the mouth of Do Roxas, as if his 
enemies dreaded the effects of an eloquence that triumphed 
over the anguish of death. (2) 

The place of execution— the qmmadero^ the buigiing-place, 
as it was oaRed — was a spot selected for tho purpose without 
the walls of th*. city. (3) Those who attended an auto de fi 
were not, tiierefore, necessarily, as is commonly imagined, 
spectators of the tragiti scene that concluded it. The great 
body of the people, and many of higher rank, no doubt, 
followed to die place of execution. On this occasion, there 
is rea»soa thiuK, from the language — somewhat cciuivocal, it 
is true— of Philip’s biographer, that the monarch chose to tes- 
tify his devotion to the Inquisition by witnessing in person the 
appalling close of the drama ; while his guards mingled with 
the menials of the Holy Office, and heaped up the fagots round 
their victims. (4) 

( 1 ) Uorente, InqaiMtion d’£apa«:iie, tom. li. p. 237. 

(2) Montanas, Uiscovesry of eundiy subtiil Practices of the loquiaition, p. 52. 
— JUorcaite, Inquisition d’Kspag^e, Umh. ii. p. 239. — Sepulveda, Opeta, tom. id. 
p. 5S. 

(3) Puigbiaoch, Tbe Inquisition Unmasked (Londii), voL i. p. 330. 

(4) ** Halldse por esto pre»ent%a ver Uevv i entieigar al fueifO muctuMi 
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Such was the cruel exhibition which, under the grarb a 
religious testwal, was thought the most fitting ceremonial for 
welcoming the Catholic monarch to his dominions ! During 
the whole time of its duration in the public square, from six in 
the morning till two in the afternoon, no symptom of impa- 
tience was exhibited by the spectators, and, as may well be 
believed, no sivn of sympathy for the 8utferers.(l) It would 
be diificult devise a better school for perverting the moral 
sense, and deadening the sensibilities of a nation. (2) 

Under the royal sanction, the work of persecution now went 
forward more briskly than ever. (3) No calling was too sacred, 
no rank too high, to escape the shafts of the informer. In the 
course of a few years, no less than nine bishops were compelled 

dclinquentes conpafiados de sus guardas de a pie i de a cavallo, que ayuda- 
rou a la execucion.”— Cabrera, Filipe Segundo, lib. v. cap. 3. 

It may be doubted whether the historian means anything more than that 
Philip saw the unfortunate mei/*lcd to execution, at which his own guards 
assisted. Davila, the friar who, as I have noticed, pronounced a tuneral 
oration on the king, speaks of him simply as having assisted at this act of 
fagih,— ‘i3-S8istir a los actos de Fe, como se vio en esta Ciudad.”— (Scrmoncs 
Funerales, fol. 77.) Could the worthy ftither have ventured to give Philip 
cretlit tor being present at the death, he would not have failed to do so. Leti, 
less scrupulous, tells us that Philip saw the execution from the windows of 
his palace, heard the cries of the ^ng martyrs, and enjoyed the spectacle ' 
The picture he gives of the scene loses nothing for want of colouring.— Vita 
di Filippo II. tom. i. p. 342. 

(1) How little sympathy, may be inferred from the savage satisfaction with 
winch a wise and temperate historian of the time dismisses to everlasting 
punishment one of the martyrs at the first nuta at Valladolid. ” Jureque 
vivus tlummls vorpore cruciatus miserrimam aiiimarn efflavit ad suppUcia 
fiempitcnia ’’—Sepulveda, Opera, tom. iii. p. 68. 

(2) Dalraes, one of the most successful champions of the Romish faith in 

our time, finds in the terrible apath'" thus shown to the sufferings of the 
martyrs a proof of a more vital religious sentiment than exists at the present 
day ! ” W e;fec] our hair grow stiff on our heads at the mere idea of burning 

a man alive. Placed in .society where the religious sentiment is considerably 
dlmnusheil . accustomed to Uve among men who have a different religion, 
and sometimes mine at all ; we cannot bring oiu'selves to believe that it 
couhi be, at that time, quite an ordinary thing to see heretics or the impious 
led to punishment.”— Protestantism and Catholicity compared in their Effects 
on the nvilliation of Europe, Eng. trans. {Baltimore, 1851i), p. 217 . 

Aeconling to tins view of the matter, the more religion ilierc is among men, 
the harder will he their hearts. 

(3) The zeal of the king and the Inquisition together in the work of perse- 
cution had well-nigh got the nation into more than one difficulty with foreign 
countries. Maim, the English minister, was obliged to remonstrate against 
the manner in which the independence of his own household was violated by 
the agents of the Holy Office. The complaints of St. Sulpice, the French 
ambassador, notwithstanding the gravity of the subject, are told in a vein of 
catf^tlc humour that may provoke a smile in the reader. ” I have complained 
to the king of the manner in which the Marseillese, and other tYenchmen, are 
maltreated by the Inquisition. He excused himself by saying that he had 
little power or authority in matters which depended on that body ; lie could 
do nothing further than recommend the grand-inquisitor to cause good and 
8i,>eedy jiwtoce to be done to the parties. The grand -inquisitor promised that 
tliey Hhoold be treated no worse than bom Castilians, and the ’ good and 
speedy justice * came toatlus, that they were burnt alive in the king’s pre- 
teaoe.**— Raumer, Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries, vol. i. p. Ul. 
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to do humiliating: i>enance in some fo^m or other for heterodox 
cpitiions. But the most iliustrious victim ol the IiKiiiisitioii 
was BartolomC' Carranp, archbishop of To! ido. The prmiucf 
of Spain mipfht be considered as the post of the highest cO'iside- 
ration in the Roman Catholic Church after the papacy. (!) 
The proceedings against this prelate, on the whole, excitoa 
more intervist throughout Christendom than any other case that 
came before the tribunal of the Inquisition, • 

Carranza, who was of an ancient Castilian family, had earl> 
entered a Dominican convent in the suburbs of Guadalajara. 
His exemplary life, and his great parts and learning, recom- 
mended him to the favour of Charles the Fiftli, who appointed 
him coufv.ssor to his son Philip. The emperor also sent him to- 
the Council of Trent, where he made a great impression by liis 
eloquence, as well as by a tract which he published against 
plurality of benefices, which, however, excited no little disgust in 
many of his order. On Philip's visik to England to marry liueen 
Mary, Carranza accompanied his muster, and while in that 
country he distinguished himself by the /cal and ability with 
which he controverted the doctrines of the ProtestanfS. 1?ho 
alacrity, moreover, which he manifested in the work of perse- 
cution made him generally odious under the name of “ the black 
friar,*’ — a name peculiarly appropriate, as it applied not less to 
his swarthy complexion than to the garb of his order. On 
Philip's return to Flanders, Carranza, who had twice refused a 
mitre, was raised — not without strong disinclination on his 
own party- to the archiepisoopal see of Toledo. The “ nolo 
episcoparif* in this instance, seems to have been sincere. It 
w'ould hnvc been well for him if it had been eflectual. 
Carranza's elevation to the primacy was the source of all his 
troubles. 

The hatred of theologians has passed into a pit)verb ; and 
there would certainly seem to be no rancour surpassing that of 
a Spanish ecclesiastic. Among the enemies raisedf by Carranza's 
success, the most implacable was the grand -inquisitor, Valdes. 
The archbishops of Seville could ill brook that an humble Domi- 
nican should be thus raised from the cloister over the heads of 
the pr<jud jprelacy of Spain. With unwearied pains, such as 
hate only cjould induce, he sought out whatever could make 
against the orthodoxy of the new prelate, whether in his 
writings or his conversation. Some plausible ground was 
afforded for this from the fact, that, although Carranza, as hia* 

(1) The archbishop of Toledo, according to Lucio Marinco Siculo, who 
wrote a few years before this perlorl, hacl |arisdiction over more than fifteen 
large towns, besides smaller places, which of course made the number of hi.i 
vtts«^als enormous. His revenues also, amounting to eighty thousand ducatn, 
exceeded those of any grandee in the kingdom. The yearly revenues of the 
subordinate beneficiaries of his church were together not less than a hundred 
and eighty thousand ducats.— Cosas Memorables dc JSspana Aicali do Henares^ 
1539„ lol. 13. 
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whole life had showa, was devoted to the Eoman Catholic 
Church, yet his lonisr residence in Protestant countries, and his 
famiiiaiity with Protestant works, had gdven a colouring to his 
laDjpfuage, if not to his opinions, which resembled that of the 
Eeiormers. Indeed, Carranza seems to have been much of the 
same way of thinking with Pole, Contarini, Morone, and other 
illustrious Romanists, whose liberal natures and wide range of 
study had led them to sanction more than one of the Lutheran 
dogmas which were subsequently proscribed by the Council of 
Trent. One charge strongly urged against the primate was his 
assent to the heretical doctrine of justification by faith. In 
support of this, Father Regia, the conlessor, as the reader may 
remember, of Charles the Fifth, and a worthy coadjutor of 
Valdes, quoted words of consolation emploj^ed by Carranza, in 
his presence, at the death-bed of the emperor. (1) 

The exalted rank of the accused made it necessary for his 
enemies to proceed with th« greatest caution. Never had the 
bloodhounds of the Inquisition been set on so noble a quarry. 
Confident in his own authority, the prelate h^ little reason for 
diftrusf^ He could not ward off the hlow, for it was an invisible 
arm stronger than his own that was raised to smite him. On 
the twenty-second of August, 1559, the emissaries of the Holy 
Office entered the primate^s town of Torrelaguna. ^ The doors of 
the episcopal palace were thrown open to the ministers of the 
terrible tribunal. The prelate was dragged from his bed at 
midnight, was hurried into a coach, and while the inhabitants 
wore ordered not so much as to present themselves at the 
windows, ho was conducted, under a strong guard, to the prisons 
of the Inquisition at Valladolid. The arrest of such a person 
caused a great sensation throughout the country, but no attempt 
was made at a rescuj^ 

The priffiate would have appealed from the Holy Office to the 
pope, as the only power competent to judge him. But he was 
unwilling to give umbrage to Philip, who had told him in any 
extremity to rely on him. The king, however, was still in the 
Netherlands, where his mind had been preoccupied, through 
the archbishop’s enemies, with rumours of his defection. And 
the mere imputation of heresy, in this dangerous crisis, and 
especiallv in one whom he had so recently raised to Ihe highest 
poat in the Spanish church, was enough, not only to efface the 
r^llection of past services from the mind of Philip, but to turn 
his favour into aversion. For two years Carranza was suffered 
to languish in confinement, exposed to all the annoyances which 
the malice of his enemies ootild devise. So completely was be 
dead to the world, that he knew nothing of a oontiagration 


(1) SaluuMr, Vida de Cammxa (Madrid, i788), cap. l-u.—Documentcs 
liMidoff, tom. V. p. ssCf Lloraatey InqatelUon d*Espagitc, tom. il 

p Ids , tom. iU. p. 1S3, et scq. 
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wliioh consumed more than four hundred of the principal houfi<^«* 
in Valladolid, till some years after the occurrence. (1) 

At length the Council of Trent sharinsj the indignation of 
the rest of Christendom at the archbishop's protracted imprison- 
ment, called on Philip to interpose in his b^'half, and to i^ move 
the cause to other tribunal. But the king gave little heed to 
the remonstrance^ which the mquisitiors treated as a pre* 
fiumptuou.. inter ierence with their authority. • 

In 1566, Pius the Fifth ascended the pontifical throne. He 
was a man of luistere morals and a most inflexible will. A 
Dominican, like Carranza, he was greatly scandalized by the 
treatment which the primate had received, and by the shameful 
length to which his process had been protracted. He at once 
sent his orders to Spain for the removal of the grand-mquifitor, 
Valdes, from office, summoning, at the sanif. time, the cause ana 
the prisoner before nis own tribunal. The bold inquisitor, 
loath to lose his prey, would have ^Picfied the power of Home, as 
he had done that of the Council of Trent. Plulip remonstrated ; 
but Pius was firm, and menaced lx)th king and inquisibfr with 
excomnninicatioTL Philip had no mind for a second’*^ aollUf on 
with the papal court. In imagination he already lieard the 
thunders of the Vatican rollingin the distance, and threatening 
soon to break upon his head. After a confinement of now more 
than seven years’ duration, the archbishop was Rent under a 
guard to Home. He was kindly received by the pontiff', and 
honourably lodjg:ed in the castle of St. Angelo, in apartmfints 
formerly occupied by the popes themselves. But he was still a 
prisoner. 

Pius now set seriously about the examination of Carranza’s 
process. It was a tedious business, requiring his holiness to 
wade through an ocean of papers, while the progress of the 
suit was perpetually impeded by embarrassmentS thrown in 
his way by the industrious malice of the inquisitors. At the 
end of six years more, Pius was preparing to give his judgment, 
which it was understood would bo layouraole to Carranza, when, 
unhappily for tjie primate, the pontiflf’ died. 

The Holy Office, stun^ by the jirospect of its failure, now 
strained eveiy nerve to influence the mind of the new pope, 
Gregory the Thirteenth, to a contrary decision. New testimony 
was collected, new glosses were put on the primate’s text, and 
the sanction of the most learned Spanish theologians was 
brought in support of them. At length, at the end of three 
years further, the holy father announced his purpose of giving 
nis final decision. It was done with great circumstance. The 
pope was seated on his pontifical throne, surrounded by all his 

(I) ** £n que se quemaron mas de 400 casas principales, j ricas, 7 algunas 
en aquel barrio donde 4l eataba ; no solo no lo entendid el Arzobiipo, pero nl 
lo sapo hasta mndbos anos despoes de en l|oma.'*~ Salaaadr, Vida de 

Carranza, cap. is. 
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cardinals, prelates, and functionaries of the apostolic chamber. 
Before this august assembly, the archbishop presented himself 
unsupported and alone, while no one ventured to salute him. 
His head was bare. His once robust form was bent by infirmity- 
more than by years ; and his care-worn features told of that 
sickness which arises from hope deferred. He knelt down at 
some distance from the pope, and in this humble attitude 
received his sJhntcnce. 

He was declared to have imbibed the pernicious doctrines of 
Luther. The decree of the Inquisition prohibiting the use of 
his catechism was confirmed. He was to abjure sixteen pro- 
positions found in his writings ; was suspended irom the exercise 
of his episcopal functions for five years, during which time he 
was to be confined in a convent of his order at Orvieto; and, 
finally, he was required to visit seven of the principal churches 
in Rome, and perform mass there by way of penance. 

This was the end of eigtiteen years of doubt, anxiety, and 
imprisonment. The tears streamed down the face of the 
unhappy man, as he listened to the sentence ; but he bowed in 
silfiit submission to the will of his superior. The very next 
day he began his work of penance. But nature could go no 
further ; and on the second of May, only sixteen days after his 
sentence had been pronounced, Carranza died of a broken heart. 
The triumph of the Inquisition was complete. 

The pope raised a monument to the memory of the primate, 
with a pompous inscription, paying a just tribute to his talents 
and his scholarship, endowing him with a full measure of 
Christian W'orth, and particularly commending the exemplary 
manner in which he had discharged the high ti-usts reposed in 
him bv his sovereign. (1) 

Such is tjie story cf Carranza's persecution, — considering the 
rank of the party, the unprecedented length of the process, and 
the sensation it excited throughout Europe, altogether the most 
remarkable on the records of the Inquisition. (2) Our sympathy 
for tile archbishop’s sufterings may be reasonably mitigated by 

(1) Salazar, Vida de Carranza, cap. 13-36. — Docomentos Indditos, tom. v. 
pji. Uorente, Inquisition d’Espajme, tom. iii. p. 218, et seq, 

1 2) 'i'hc persecution of Carranza haa occupied the pens ot several Castilian 
v)T»ter». Tlje most ample bio^phical notice of him is by the Doctor Salazar 
<le Miranda, who derived his atxeful and trustworthy narrative from the best 
original sources, Uorentc had tlie advantage of access to the voluminousrccords 
of tlie Holy Office, of which he was the secretary j and in his third volume he 
haa devoted a large space to the process of Cairanza. which, with the whole 
mans of legal documents growing out of the protracted prosecution, amounted, 
as he assures us, to no less than twenty-six thousand leaves of manuscript. 
This enormous mass of testimony leads one to suspect that the object of the 
Inquisition was not so much to detect the truth as to cover it up. The learned 
editors of the *‘ DocunientcMi Ineditos” have prodted by both these works, as 
well as by some unpublished manuscripts of that day, relating to the affair, tc* 
exhibit it fully and fanrty to the Castilian reader, who in this brief history may 
learn the value of live instttutioDs undtar which his fatlKrs lived. 
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tli-3 reflection, thar- he did but receive the measure wuich ho 
had meted out to others. 

AVhile the prosecution of Carranza was ^ingr on, tiic fires 
lighted for the Protestants continued to burn with fury in al) 
XJarls of tlie country, until at length they gradually slnokened 
and died away, from mere want of fuel to feed them. The year 
l.iTO may be regarded as the period of the last auto do 
fe in which tin Lutherans played a conspiouoTis p^rt. The 
subseauent celebrations were devoted chiefly to relapsed Jews 
and Mahemetans ; and if a Protestant heretic wms sometimes 
added to this list, it wns “but as the gleaning of grapes after 
the vintage is done.“(l) 

Is ever w^as there a persecution which did its work m<*ro 
thoroughly. The blood of tne martyr is commonly said to bo 
the seed of the church. But the storm of persecution fell aa 
heavily on the Spanisn Protestants as it did on the Albigonses 
in the thirteenth century ; blighting every living thing, so that 
no germ remained for future harvests. Spain might bow boast 
that the st aiu of heresy no longer defllcd the hem of her gar- 
ment. But at what a price was this purchased ! Ifi5t mfl^ely 
by the sacritice of the lives and fortunes of a few thousands of 
the existing generation, but by the disastrous confiequence» 
entailed for ever on the country. • Ifeldod under the dark wing 
of the Inquisition, Spain was snut out from the light which iu 
the sixteenth century broke oyer the rest of Europe, stimulating 
the nations to greater enterprise in every department of know- 
ledge. The genius of the people was rcDuked, and their spirit 
quenched, under the malignant influence of an eye that never 
slumbered, of an unseen arm ever raised to strike. How could 
there bo ireedom of thou/^ht, where there was no freedom of 
utterance ? Or freedom ol utterance, where it was as dangerous 
to say too little as too much? Freedom cannot gc? along with 
fear. Every way the mind of the Spaniard was m fetters. 

His moral sense was miserably perverted. Men were judged, 
not by their practice, but by their professions. Creed became a 
substitute for. conduct. Dift'erence of faith made a wider gulf 
of separatior than difference of race, language, or even interest. 
Spain no longer formed one of the great brotherhood of Christian 
nations. * An immeasurable barrier was raised between that 
kingdom and the Protestant states of Europe. The early con- 
dition of perpetual warfare with the Arabs who overran the 
country had led the Spaniards to mingle religion strangely with 
their politics. The effect continued W'hen the cause had ceased. 
Their wars with the European nations became religious wars. 

(1) So says McCrie, whose volume on the Reformation in Spain presents in 
a reasonable compass a very accurate view of that interesting: movement. 
The historian does not appear to have had access to any rare or rcconrUto 
materials; but he has profited well by those at Ids command, comprebcndlnfc 
the best published works, and has digested them iiJIo a narrative distiut^uisbedi 
for its temperance and truth. 
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In fighting England or the Netherlands, they were fighting the 
anemies of God. It was the same everywhere. In their contest 
with the unoffending natives of the New World, they were still 
battling with the enemies of God. Their wars took the charac- 
ter of a perpetual crusade, and were conducted with all the 
ferocity which fanaticism could inspire. 

The same dark spirit of fanaticism seems to brood over the 
national literature ; even that lighter literature which in other 
nations is made up of the festive sallies of wit, or the tender 
expression of sentiment. The neatest geniuses of the nation, 
the masters of the drama and of the ode, while they astonish us 
by their miracles of invention, show that they have too often 
kindled their inspiration at the altars of the Inquisition. 

Debarred as he was from freedom of speculation, the domain 
of science was closed against the Spaniard. Science looks to 
perpetual change. It turns to the past to gather warning, as 
well as instruction, for the feiture. Its province is to remove 
old abuses, to explode old errors, to unfold new truths. Its 
condition, in short, is that of progress. But in Spain, every- 
thing nofronly looked to the past, but rested on the past. Old 
abuses gathered respect from their antiquity. Reform was 
innovation, and innovation was a crime. Ear from progress, all 
was stationarv. The hand «f the Inquisition drew the line 
which said, “ No further I *’ This was the limit of human intelli- 
gence in Spain. 

The effect was visible in every department of science, — not in 
the speculative alone, but in the physical and the practical ; in 
the declamatory rant of its theology and ethics, in the childish 
and chimerical schemes of its political economists. In every 
walk were to bo seen the sympto.Us of premature decrepitude, 
AS the nation clung to the antiquated systems which the march 
of civilization in other countries had long since effaced. Hence 
those frantic experiments, so often repeated, in the financial 
administration of the kingdom, which made Spain the byword 
of the nations, and which ended in the ruin of trade, the pro- 
stration of credit, and finally the bankruptcy of the state. — But 
we willingly turn from this sad picture of the destinies of the 
ooantry to a more cheerful scene in the history of Philip. 
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1500. 

Reception of T- abclla—Marriajre Festivities— The Queen’s Mode ol Life— ’1%® 
Court removed to Madrid. 

So soon as Philip shoiild be settled in Spain, it had been 
arranged that liis j’oung bride, Elizabeth of Jb'ranoe, should 
cross the Pyrenees. Early in January, 1560, Elizabeth,— or 
Isabella, to use the corresponding lame by which she was 
known to the Spaniards, — under the protectio n of the Cardinal 
de Bourbon iiid some of the French nobility, reached the bor- 
ders of iN avarrc, where she was met by the duke of Infantado, 
who was to tak(‘ charge of the princess, and escort her to Castile. 

Inigo Ijopez de Mendoza, fourth Inl’antado, was the 

head of the most illustrious house in Castile. Ife was at this 
time near seventy years of age, having passed most of his life in 
attendance at court, where ho had always occupied the position 
suited to his high birth and his^ extensive property, which, as 
his title intimated, lay chiefly in the north. Ho was a tine 
specimen of the old Castilian hidalgo, and di.splayed a magnifi- 
cence in his way of living that became his station. He was well 
educated, for the time ; and his fondness fur books did not pre- 
vent his excelling in all knightly exercises. Hevwas said to 
have the best library and the best stud of any gentleman in 
Castile. (1) 

He appeared on this occasion in great state, accompanied by 
his household jind his kinsmen, the heads of the noblest families 
in Spain. Phe duke was attended by some fifty pages, who, 
in th( ir rich dresses of satin and brocade, displayed the gay 
colours of the house of Mendoza. The nobles in his train, all 
suitably mounted, were followed by twenty-five hundred gen- 
tlemen," well equipped, like themseiveB. So lavish were the 
Castilians of that day in the caparisons of their horses, that 
some of these arc estimated, without taking into account 
the jewels with which they were ganxisked, to have oost no less 

fl) A fuH account of this dake of Infantado Is to be found in ttie Mtmmely 
rare w<Trk of Nunez de Castro, Historia Ecelestastica 7 Sellar de Ouadalajara 
(Madrid, p. ISO, et »eq. Oviedo, In Ws curious volumes on the Castlliiwi 
arlstocracf, which be bruits down to 15&6, speMis of the dukes of Infantado m 
ttavin^ a body-guard of two hundred meiv akd of Oeixif abia to tnnotor a foroa 
of thirty thousand I — Quincoagenas, MS. 
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than two thousand ducats !(1) The same taste is visible at this 
day in their descendants, especially in South America and in 
Mexico, where the love of barbaric ornament in the housing:s 
and caparisons of their steeds is conspicuous among all classes 
of the people. 

Several days were spent in settling the etiquette to be observed 
before the presentation of the duke and his followers to the 
princess, — a jjbrilous matter with the Spanish hidalgo. When 
at length the interview took place, the cardinal of Burgos, the 
duke's brother, opened it by a formal and rather long address 
to Isabella, who replied in a tone of easy gaiety, which, though 
not undignified, savoured much more of the manners of her own 
country than of those of Spain. (2) The place of meeting was at 
Iloncesvalles, — a name which to the reader of romance may call 
up scenes very different from those presented by the two nations 
now met together in kindly courtesy. (3) 

From lloncesvalles tlie piincess nroceeded, under the strong 
escort of the duke, to his town of Ouadalajara, in New Castile, 
where her marriage with King Philip was to be solemnized. 
GrSat prb|)arations were made by the loyal citizens for cele- 
brating the event in a manner honourable to their own master 
and their future queen. A huge mound, or what might be 
called a hill, was raised at tbe entrance of the town, where a 
grove of natural oaks had been transplanted, amongst which 
was to be seen abundance of game. Isabella vras received^ by 
the magistrates of the place, and escorted through the principal 
streets by a brilliant cavalcade, composed of the great nobility 
of the court. She was dressed in ermine, and rode a milk-white 
palfrey, -which she managed with an easy grace that delighted 
the multitude. Ou one side of her rode the duke of Infantado, 
and on the qther the cardinal of Burgos. After performing her 
devotions at tlie church, where Te Deutn was chanted, she pro- 
ceeded to the ducal palace, in which the marriage ceremony 
was to he performed. On her entering the court, the Princess 
Joanna came down to receive her sister-in-law, and, after an 
affectionate salutation, conducted her to the ‘saloon, where 
Philip, attended by his sou, was awaiting his bride. (4) 

(0 Avia grialdrapas dc dos mil ducados de costa sin conimtar valor <Tc 
piodras ’’—Cabrera, Fihpe Segundo, lib. v. cap. 7- 

(a) " EUc rt'*potidit d’un air riant, ct avee des terraes pleius tout ensemble 
de douceur tt de roajeste.” — De Thou, tom. iii. p. 420. 

(•A) We have n minute account of this interview from the pens of two ol 
Ijwiliella’s train, who accompanied her to Castile, and whose letters to the 
cardinal of Lorraine are to be found in the valuable collection ol historical 
documents, tlie publication of which was beg-un under the auspices of Louis 
Philippe. — Documents Inedits sur I’Histoire de France, Negociatious, etc. 
relatives au RtV#rne de Francois 11., p. 171, et seq. 

(4) Lucio Marineo, in his cunous farraj^ of notable matter^i, speaks of the 
sumptuous resHlenci* of the dukes ot Infantado in Guadalajara.— “ Los rouy 
mrigiiiflcos f sumjitlcosos fMalacios que alii estan ile los nuiyillustresduques (to 
la caaa mtiy ao.tig'ua de los Meudoyiui.'’— Cosas Memoroblcs. tol. 13, 
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It TTas the fin t time that Isabella had seen her destined lord. 
Sh^ no;r gezed on him so intently, that he good-huniourHlly 
asked her if she were looking to see if he had any gi*av hairs 
in his head.*’ The bluntness of the question somewhat discon- 
certed her.(l) Philip’s age was not much less than that at 
T/hich thehr^t gra^ hairs made their appearance on his father’s 
temples. Yet the discrepancy between the ages of the parties 
in the present iiistanc'C was not greatcT than oftcn*happens in a 
royal union. Isabella was m her fifteenth year, (2) and Philip 
in his thirty-fourth. 

Prom all accounts, thr lady’s youth was her least recommenda- 
tion. “ Elizabeth de Valois,” says Brnntdme, who knew her 
well, ’‘was a true daughter of Franco, — discreet, wiltv, Jbeautiful, 
and good, it ever woman was so.”(3) She was well made, and 
tall of stature, and on this account the more admired in Spain, 
where the women are rarely above the middle height. Her 
eyes were dark, and her luxuriaift tresses, of the same dark 
colour, shaded features that were delicately fail. (4) There was 
sweetness mingled with diraity in her tfepurtment, in w^hich 
Castilian stateliness seemca to bo happily tempered by the 
vivacity of her own nation. ” So attractive was she,” conti- 
nues the gallant old court ier, ” that no cavalier durst look on her 
long, for fear of losing his heart?, which in that jealous court 
might have proved the loss of his life.” (5) 

{Some of the chroniclers notice a snado of melancholy as 
visible on Isabella’s features, which they refer to the compari- 
son the young bride was naturally lea to make between her 
own lord and his son, the prince of Asturias, for whom her 
hand had been originally intended. (6) But the daughter of 


(n J'ay ouy contcr^ unc* de ses dames qne la premiere fois^ti’clle vist son 
mary, elle sc mlt a U* contempler si fixement, que le Roy, ne k* ironvant pas 
bon, lay demand ft Que miraist *» teng^o caruinf c’est-A-dirc, ‘ Que regardez- 
vous, SI j’ai les cheveax Itiancs ? ' Ccs mots luy toucherent si lort au cceur 
que dcpuis on auguramiii poor die.” — BrantOme, CEuvres, tom. v, p. 131. 

(2) In this statement I conform to Slsmondl’s account. In the present 
instance, howevea, there is evtm more uncertainty than is usual in regrard to a 
lady’s ai?e. Arcordinp to Cabrera, Isabella was eighteen at the time of her 
marriape ; while De Thou makes her only eleven when the terms of the 
alliance wer#: arranged by the cximmlssioners at Catcau-Cambrcsis. These are 
the extremes, but within them there is no sigreement amongst the authoritlcft 
I have consulted. 

(.3) “ Elizabeth de France, et vrayc fille de France, en tout belle, sage, 
vertueuse, spirituelle et bonne, s’il cu fust onequea.” — BrantOme, CEuvres, 
tom. V. p. )26, 

(4) “ Son visage estoit beau, ct ses cheveux ct yeux noirs, qul adombroient 

«on teint Sa taille estoit tres belle, et plus grande que toutes ses 

scaurs, qui la rendoit fort admirable cn Espagne, d’autant quo les tallies hautes 
y sent rares, et pour ce fort estimables.”— Ibid. p. 128. 

(5/ “ Les seigneurs ne I’osoient regarder de peur d’en estre espris, ct en 
causer jalousie au roy son mary, et consequent eirx courir fortune dc la 
vie.”— Ibid, p, 128. 

(6) ** regina istessa paroe non so come sorifrcssa da vn sentimento di 
malmcouica passione, nel verdersi abbracciare ^ vu r^ di 33 amii, di garbo 
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Catherine de Medicis, they are careful to add, had been too well 
trained, from her cradle, not to know how to disguise her feel- 
ings. Don Carlos had one advantage over his father, in his 
youth ; though in this respect, since he was but a boy of four- 
teen, he mignt be thought to fall as much too short of the 
suitable age as the king exceeded it. It is also intimated by 
the same gossiping writers, that from this hour of their meet- 
ing, touched •by the charms of his step-mother, the prince 
nourished a secret feeling of resentment against his father, who 
had thus come between him and his beautiful betrothed. (1) It 
is this light gossip of the chroniclers that has furnished the 
romancers of later ages with the flimsy materials for that 
web of fiction which displays in such glowing colours the 
loves of Carlos and Isabella. I shall have occasion to return 
to this subject when treating of the fate of this unhappy 
prince. 

When the nuptials were concluded, the good people of Gua- 
dalajara testified their loyalty by all kinds of festivities in 
honour of the event, —by fireworks, music, and dancing. The 
foifhtain^fiowcd with generous liquor. Tables were spread 
in the public squares, laden with good cheer, and freely open 
to all. In the evening, the regidores of the town, to the number 
of fifty or more, presented themselves before the king and queen. 
They were dressed in their gaudy liveries of crimson and yellow 
velvet, and each one of these functionaries bore a napkin on 
his arm, wbile ho carried a plate of sweetmeats, which he pre- 
sented to the royal pair and the ladies of the court. The follow- 
ing morning Pliilip and his consort left the hospitable walls of 
Guadalajara, and set out with their whole suite for Toledo. At 
parting, the duke of lufantado made the queen and lier ladies 
presents of jewels, lace, and other rich artides of dress ; and the 
sovereigns took leave of' their noble host, well pleased with the 
princely entertainment he had given them. (2) 

At Toledo preparations were made for the reception of Philip 
and Isabella in a style worthy of the renown of that ancient 


ordinarlo alia prab.m£a d* vn giouine preadpe molto ben fatto, e cbe prima 
dell’ altro 1' era tHato promeaao in sposo.”— Leti, Vita da Fa.ippo II., tom. i. 
p. 845. 

(1) |^)tOine, who was cortainly of those who believed in the jealousy 
of Philip, if not ui the passion of Isabella, states the circumstance of the 
klnif'fi fiupi)lanting his son, in a manner sufficiently mitne.— “ Mats le roy 
d'Espaipie Huu pert, veiuuit k estre veuf par le trespeis de la reyue d’Anglefterre 
saferoinc et «^a cemsine germainc, ayant \eu >e pourtraict de madame Eliza- 
beth, «t la trouvant fort belle et fort k son grrd, en coupa Therbe soubs le pied 
li son Ilia, et la prit pour hiy, commen9aat cette cbaritc ii soy mesme.” — 
CBuvnw, tom. v. p. is;. 

(i) Cabrera, FiMpe Scgnndo, lib. v. caip. 6.—FloreK, Reynas Catolicas, 


p. m- 

** A la deepedida presentd d Duque del Ynfantado al Rey, Reyna. Damaa, 
DuefiaB de homir, y a las de la Cimara ricas joyas dc oroy plata,telas, ^uantes, 
y otras preaeas tan licaa. for la proUxidad del arte, como por lo preaoso dc la 
materia. Castro, Hist, de Guadaii^arm, p. u6. 
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capital of the Visigotiis, In the bif'/ad vega before tao city, 
three thousand of the old Spanish infantry eiiga^jod in a mook 
encounter with a body of Moorish cavalry, havin,^ tneir uniiorms 
and caparisons fancifully trimmed and ornamented iU the 
Arabesque faahion. Then followed various national dance® by 
beautiful maidens of Toledo* dances of tb^' gypsies, and the old 
Spanish “ war-dance of the sv/ords.” (1) 

On entering the gtites, the royal pair were welcomed by the 
municipality of the city, wlio suppoidod a canopy of clotli of 
gold over the heeds of the king and queen, emolazoned with 
their ciphers. A proecfision was formed, consisting of the prin- 
cipal magistrates, the members of the military orders, the 
officers of the Inquisition, — for Toledo was one of the principal 
stations of the secret tribunal,— and, lastly, the chief nobles of 
the court. In the cavalcade might be discerned the iron form 
of the duke of Alva, and his more courtly rival, liny Gomez de 
Silva, count of Melito, --the two nobles highest in the royal con- 
hdenoe. Triumphal arches, oruamented with quaint devices 
and emblematical tigures from ancient mythology, were thrown 
across the streets, which were tilled with shouting n^t?lltituffl^s. 
Gay wreaths of flowers and flaunting streamers adorned the 
verandas and balconies, which were crowded with spectators 
of both sexes in their holiday attiref making a show of gaudy 
colours that reminds an old chronicler of the richly tinted tapes- 
tries and carpetings of Fiander8.(2) In this royal state, the new- 
married pair moved along the streets towards the great cathe- 
dral ; and after paying their devotions at its venerable shrine^ 
they repaired to the alcazar ^ — the palace-fortress of Toledo. 

hor some weeks, during which the sovereigns remained in 
the capital, there was a general jubilee. (3) All the national 

(1) ‘'Danyas «lc honnosisiinas donzellas de la Sagra, i do espadas 
antiAfua invencion (U* Espafioles.'’— Cabrera, Filijie Si^guudo, lib. v. cap. 6. 

(2) " For lu mucha hermosura que avia eu las danias de la ciudod i Corte, cl 
adorno delos miraxlores i colles, las libreas costosos i vanaJS iniucbas, quetodu 
Imzia uii floriiln campo o ben^o de Flandres.”— Ibid, ubi supra. 

(3) Tlie royal ix^iptiais were commemorated in a l^i^tiii poem, in two books, 
— ‘'De Pace et Nuptiis Pbtlippi et Isabellie.*' it was the work of Fernando 
Ruir. de Villegas, au eminent scholar of that day, whose writings did not make 
their appearance m print till nearly two centuries later,— and then not in Ws 
own land, lAit In It^y. lu this epithalamiumt if it may be so colled, the poet 
represents Juno as invoking Jupiter to interfere In behalf of the French 
monarchy, that it may not be crushed by the arms of Spsun. Venus, under the 
form of the duke of Alva,— os etfectual a disguise as could be imagined.— takes 
her scat in the royal council, and implores Philip to admit France to terms, 
and to accept the hand of Isabella as the pledge of peace between the natkms. 
Philip graciously relents ; peace is prodahned; the marriage between tlie pof- 
ties is solemnized, with the proper Christian rites ; and Venus appears in her 
own proper shape, to bless the nuptials ! One might have feared that this 
jumble of Christian rites and heathen mythology would have soandelixed the 
Holy Office, and exposed its ingenious author to the honours of a saa bemito. 
But the poet wore his laurelft unscathed, and, for aught 1 know to the con- 
trary, died quietly in hts tied.— Sae Opem Fevdinandi RuixU ViUegaUB 
CVenetiis, I736j, pp. 30-70. 
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games of Spain were exhibited to the young queen ; the bull- 
light, the Moorish sport ot the canas, or tilt of reeds, and tour- 
naments on horseback and on foot, in both of which Philip often 
showed himself armed cap^d-pie in the lists, and did his devoir 
in the presence of his fair bride, as became a loyal knight. 
Another show, which might have been better reserved for a less 
joyous occasion, was exhibited to Isabella. As the court and 
the Cortes were drawn together in Toledo, the Holy Office took 
the occasion to celebrate an auto de fe, which, from the number 
of the victims and quality of the spectators, was the most 
imposing spectacle of the kind ever witnessed in that capital. 

No country in Europe has so distinct an individuality as 
Spain ; shown not merely in the character of the inhabitants, 
but in the smallest details of life, — in their national games, 
their dress, their social usages. The tenacity with which the 
people have clung to these amidst all the changes of dynasties 
and laws is truly admirable. Separated by their mountain 
harrier from the central and eastern parts of Europe, and 
during the greater part of their existence brought into contact 
witrh Oriwtal forms of civilization, the Spaniards have been but 
little exposed to those influences which have given a homoge- 
neous complexion to the other nations of Christendom. The 
system under which they ,|iave been trained is too peculiar to 
be much aflfected by these influences, and the ideas transmitted 
from their ancestors are too deeply settled in their minds to be 
easily disturbed. The present in Spain is but the mirror of the 
past. In other countries fashions become antiquated, old errors 
exploded, early tastes reformed. Not so in the Peninsula. The 
traveller has only to cross the Pyrenees to And himself a con- 
temporary of the sixteenth century, 

Tlie festivities of the court were suddenly terminated by the 
illness of Isabella, who was attacked by the small-pox. Her 
life was in no danger ; hut great fears were entertained lest 
the envious disease should prove fatal to her beauty. Her 
mother, Catherine de Medicis, had great apprehensions on this 
point; and couriers mossed the Pyrenees frequently, during 
the queen’s illness, bringing prescriptions — ^someof them rather 
extraordinary —from the French doctors for preventing the 
ravages of th(j disorder. (1) Whether it was by reason of these 
nostnims, or her own excellent constitution, the queen was 
fortunate enough to escape from the sick-room without a scar. 

Philip seems to have had much reason to be contented not 
only with the person, but the disposition of his wife. As her 
marriage had formed one of the articles in the treaty with 

(I) Tlie sover^Rti remedy, according^ to tbc carious Brantdme, was new-laid 
«jgrg 8 . It is a pity tl»e prescription should be lost. “On luy secourust son 
vlsaRV si Wen par de« sueurs d’aufs frais, chose fort propre pour celo, qu’il n’y 
parut ricn ; dont J’en vis la Reyne sa mere fort curieuse h luy envoyer par 
force couriers beaucoup da remedcs, mais celui de la sueur d’oeuf en estoit le 
8 ourettain.“«-€B:uvTet, tom. r. p. IS9. 
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France, slie was called by the Spai ‘ards Isabel dv Ic 
Isabella of the Peace/* Her own countrymen no less fondly 
styled her “th^- Olivc-Hraneh of Peace,” — intimating: the f<wcet- 
ness of her disposition. (1) In this respect, she may be thouyeht 
to have forined a oontrust to Philip's former wife, Mary of 
Kng-land ; at least after sickness and mis'''rtuue had dune their 
work upon that '^neon’s temper, in the latter part of hi r life. 

If Isabella was noi a scholar, like Mary, she at leasv was we^l 
iiistructed for the time, and was fond of reading*, especially 
poetry, bhe had a ready apprtnension, and learned in a short 
time to speak the Castilian with tolerable fluency, while tle ro 
was somethiug pleasing in her foreign accent, that made her 
pronunciation the more inter^'sting. Sfc accommodated herself 
so well to the usages of her adopU'd nation, that she soon won 
the hearts of the Spaniards. ” No queen of Castile,” says the 
loyal Prantume, ” with due deference to Isabella the ('atholii!, 
was ever so popular in the couiiuy/’ When she went abroad, 
it was usually with her face uncovi'red, after fhe manner of her 
countrywomen. The press wuis always great around her when- 
ever shii appeared in public, and nappy was the fnan who 
(fould approach so near as to get a glimpse of her beautiful 
coiiTitcnanee,(2) 

Yet Isabella never forgvd the lafnd»of her birth ; nifil such of 
her countrymen as visited the Castilian court were received by 
her with di>t]nguished courtesy. She brought along w'ith her 
in her train to Castile several French ladies of rank, as her 
maids of honour. Hut a rivalry soon grew up between them 
and the Spanish ladies in the palace, which compelled this 
queen, after she had in vain attempted to reconcile the parties, 
to send back most of her own countrywomen. • lii doing so, she 
was caref ul to provide them with generous marriage yortion.s.(;i) 
The queen maintained great state in her household, as was 
Philip’s wish, wiio seems to have lavished on his lovely consort 

* r Au'ssi rappc'lk)it-on la Rrtmn dr la pm y df la fumdnd, ''’est-a-flirc la 
Reync <U la pmx ct<ie la Uoiitc j ct nos Francois Papyellarent I’olive de pai.x.'” 
— Ibul. uoi supt i. 

“ It bieii Ijeiirrtix ct h cure use estolt ccluy ou celle tpxi pouvoit Ic tjoir 
dire ‘ J’ay veala lieyne.’*’ — Ibid, ubi supra. 

iS) The diflu'uHy l>cjr:in bo Boon as Isalndla hwl crosned the borders. The 
countess ol Urena, sister ol the duke of Albuquerque, one* of the train of the 
duke ot Infantada, claimed i»recedencc of the countess of Rieux and MadeiiK.-i- 
Belle de Montpenwer, kinswomen of the queen. The latter would have averted 
the disrussjon by irivmp the CastUiau dame a scat in lier carriage ; hut Uu; 
haughty countess chose to take the affair into her own hands ; and her »er- 
vants came into collision with those tif the French ladies, as they endeavoured 
to secure a place for their nustreBs’s littxjr near the queen. Jsanella, with all 
her desire to aceommralate matters, bad tliespint to decide m favour of her own 
followers, aiul the aspiring lady was compelled with an ill grace if) give way to 
theblood royal of France. It was ea.sier, as Isabella, or rather as iter hiisliand, 
atterwards toand, to settle disputes between rival statCK than between the 
rival beauties of a court. The affair is told by Lonme, Negocialion* relatives 
au Ri^gnede Frajoyois II. p. ITI. 

I. 
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those attentions for which the unfortunate Mary Tudor had 
pined in vain. Besides a rare display of jewels, Isabella's 
wardrobe was exceedingly rich. Few of her robes cost less 
than at three or four hundred crowns each,— a great sum for 
the time. Like her namesake and contemporary, Elizabeth of 
England, she rarely wore the same dress twice. But she gave 
away the discarded suit to her attendants,(l) unlike in this to 
the English qtfeen, wlio hoarded up her wardrobe so carefully, 
that at her death it must have displayed every fashion of her 
reign. Braiitome, who, both as a Frenchman and as one who 
had seen the queen often in the court of Castile, may be consi- 
dered a judge in the matter, dwells with rajdure on the 
elegance of her costume, the matchless taste in its arrangement, 
and tlie perfection of her coiffure. 

^ A manuscript of the time, by an eyewitoess, gives a few par- 
ticulars respecting her manner of living, in which some readers 
may take an interest. Amcng the persons connected with the 
queen's establishment, the writer mentions her confessor, her 
algioner, and four physicians. The medical art seems to have 
been always held in hi^h repute in Spain, though in no country, 
considering the empirical character of its professors, with so 
little reason. At dinner the queen was usually attended by 
some thirty of her ladies. tTv/o of them, singularly enough as 
it may seem to us, performed the office of carvers. Another 
served as cupbearer, and stood by her majesty’s chair. The 
rest of her attendants stood round the apartment, conversing 
with their gallants, who, in a style to which she had not been 
used in the French court, kept tneir heads covered during the 
repast. “ They were there,” they said, ” not to wait on the 
queen, hut her ladies.” Aftei ner solitary meal was over, 
Isabella retired with her attendants to licr chamber, where, with 
the aid of fnusic, and such mirth as the bufibons and jesters of 
the palace could afford, she made shift to pass the evening. (2) 

Such is the i^iortrait which her contemporaries have left us of 
Elizabeth of France; and such the accounts of her popularity 
with the nation, and the state maintained in* her establish- 
ment. Well might Bran tome sadly exclaim, ” Alas ! what 
did it all avail?” A few brief years only were to pass away 
bfjfore this spoiled child of fortune, the delight of the monarch, 
the ornament and pride of the court, was to exchange the 
pomps and glories of her royal state for the dark chamoers of 
the Escorial. 

(1) “ Bile ne tKnt« jamais une robe deux fois, et puis la donnoit i ses femmes 
et cues; et Dieu s^att quelies robbes, si riches et si superbes, que la 
moindre eatoit de trois ou quatre cens escus ; car le Roy son mary I’entre- 
tenoit fait superbement de scs choses 14..** — BrantOme, CEuvres, tom. v. 

p. 140. 

(S) The MR., wMcb is In Italian, is In the Royal Library Paris. See the 
extracts from It in Raam«r<s Sixteenth and Sev«»tecth Centunes, vol. i. p. 104, 
et seq. 
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From Toledo tht* court proceeded to Valladolid, long tho 
favourite rcsidencf of tho Castilian princes, though not tho 
acknowledged capital of tlie countrv. Indeed there was no 
city, since the time of Uio Visigoths, that could positively claim 
that pre-eminence. This honour was reserved for Madrid, 
which became the established residence of tho court under 
Fliilip, who in this bu< carried out the idcais of his father, 
Charles Ju Fifth. ^ ' 

The emperor hi d passed mtiou time in this place, where, 
strange to say, the cliief Tccommendatioii to him seems to have 
been the climate. Situated on a broad expanse of table-land, at 
an elevativ)!! of twenty-four hundred feei. above the level of the 
sea, the brisk and rarefied atmosphere of Madrid proved 
favourable to Charles’s liealth. It prf sprved liira, in parti- 
cular, from attacks of the fever ana ague, which racked his 
constitution almost as much as the gout. In tho ancient 
alcazar of the Moors he found n stately residence, which he 
made commodious hy vurious alterations. Philip extended these 
improvements. lie added new apartments, and sixnit miic^ 
money i n enlargi ng and embeliishiu!^ the old ones. '1 ho ceilings 
were gilded and richly carved. The walls were hung with 
tapestries, and th(> saloons and galleries deourated with sculp- 
ture and with Tniintings, many' of ♦them tlie productions of 
native artists, tiic first disciples of a scliool wdncli was ono 
day to rival the great masters of Italy. Extensive grounds 
were also laid out around the palace, and a park W’as formed, 
which in time came to be covered with a growth of noble 
trees, and well stocked with game. Tho alcazar^ thus improved, 
became a fitting residence for the sovereign of Sj)ain. Indeed, 
if we may trust the magnificent vaunt of a contemporary, it 
was “ allowed by foreigners to bo tho rarest tiling o| tho kind 
possessed by any monarch in Christendom.” (l) It continued 
to he tlm abode of the Spanish princes until, in 1734, in tho 
reign of Philip the Fifth, the Imilding was destroyed by a fire, 
which lasted nearly a w'eck. Put it rose like a phmnix from 
its ashes ; and amow palace W'as raised on the site of tho old 
one. of still ianrer dimensions, presenting in the beauty of its 
materials as well as of its exee.ution one of tho noblest monu- 
ments of th^ architecture of tho eighteenth century. (2) 

Having completed his arrangements, Philip established his 
residence at Madnd in 1563. The town then contained about 
tw'clvo thiiusand inhabitants. Fnder the* forcing atmospiiero of 
a court, the population rose bj' the end of his long reign to 

(I) “Don FcliiM! Segundo niiefitro seiior, el cual con muy snntuo**#, y cx- 
quiftitas fiJjTicah difcnas dc tan grande Principe, de nuevo lo iluAtra, de manera 
que es, considcradas todai* sus caltdades, lamas rara casa que nlngitm Principe 
tieneenel inundo, d dicho dc las estrangeros." — Juan Lopez, ap. Quintana, 
AntigruOdad, Nobleza y Grandeza dc la Villa j Coitc de Madml, p. 33 i. 

• a/ Ibid, ubi supra —Sylva, Poblacion de Esimua^ Madrid, JO 7 &;, oap. 4,— 
Estrada, Poblacion de Espaua ;Ma{rid, 174 S), tom. 1. p. 123. 
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ihrae hundred thousand, (1)— a number which it has probably 
iK)D since exceeded. The accommodations in the capital kept 
pace with the increase of population. Everything was built 
lor duration. Instead of flimsy houses that might serve for a 
temporary residence, the streets were lined with strong and 
substantial cdilices. Under the royal patronage, public work.s 
on a liberal scale were executed. Madrid was ornamented 
with bridges,* aqueducts, hospitals, the Museum, the Armory, 
— stately structures which even now challenge our admiration, 
not less by the excellence of their designs than by tlic richness 
•of their collections and the enlightened taste which tlicy inter 
at this early period. 

In the opinion of its inhabitants, indeed wc may say of the 
nation, Madrid surpassed, not onlv every other city in the 
country, hut in Christendom. “ There is hut one Madrid,” 
says the Spanish proverb. (2) ** When Madrid is the theme, 
the world listens in silenAfe!”(3) In a similar key, the old 
Castilian writers celebrate the glories of their capital, — the 
nprscry of wit, genius, and gallantry, — and expatiate on the 
teraperafilre of a climate propitious alike to the beauty of 
the women and the bravery of the men. (4) 

^ Y('t, with all this lofty panegyric, the foreigner is apt to see 
things through a very different medium from that through 
which they are seen the patriotic eye of the native. The 
traveller to Madrid finds little to^ praise in a situation where 
the keen winds from the mountains come laden with disease, 
and where the subtle atmosphere, to use one of the national 
proverbs, that (‘an hardly put out a (‘audio, will extinguish the 
life of a man ;{5) wiiere the capital, insulated in the midst of a 
drcai’y expanse of desert, seems to he cut off from sympathy, if 
not from intercourse, with the provinces ;(G) and where, instead 

(1) I quote the words of a work now become very scarce. “ De dos mil y 
quiincntas y veinte casas que tenia Madrid quando su Maj^estad traxo desde 
'I’oledo ti ella la Cortc, cn las quale.=; quando raucho avria de doce mil a catorcc 
mil personai., . . , . avia cl ano de nnly quiniento.sy noventa y ocho, repaiti- 
diLS cn liTcc Parroquias docc mil casas, y cn ellas trescicnlas mil personas y 
mas.” — Quiistana, Antipucdad de Madxid, p. 331. 

(H) "No hay siuo un Madrid." 

(3) " Domic Madrid c.st4, caile cl mundo." 

(4) "No ce conoce cielo mas bcncAolo, mas apaciblc clima, infiuxo mas 
favorable, con quo sobrcs?alcn hennosos rostros, disposiciones gallardas, 
lucidos in;;cnu>s, corayones valientes, y gcuerobos onimos.”— Svlva, Poblaclou 
dc Espafia, Clip, 4. 

(3) " El atro dc Madrid cs tan sotil 

Que mata a un hombre, y no apaga a un canihl." 

(6) Lucio Mannoo t;ives a very different view of the environs of Madrid in 
Ferdinand and IsaVn ila’s time. The picture, by the hand of a contemporary, 
affords so striking^ a contrast to the present time, that it is worth quoting. 
*‘Corrcn por ella los ayres muy delgrados . por lo.s quales sicpre hive la j^tte 
nvuy Sana. Tiene mas este lupar grr&dcs termmos y campos muy fcrtiles los 
quolcs llam& lomos dc Madrid. Por qne cojen on cllos rnucho pan y vino, y 
otras cosas neecssarias y mfttcuimientos muy sanos."— Cosas Memorabics dc 
Espaftay fol. 13. 
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of a great river that luic’ht op<^n to *t a commerce wii^h distant 
quarters of the .globe, it is washed only by a stream, — “ the 
far-famed Maiizanares,” -the bed of which in summer is a 
barren watercourse. 'J'ho traveller may well doubt whether 
the fanciful advantage, so much vaunted, of being the centre 
of Spain is sutlici mt to compensate the manifold evils of such 
a position, and ( v* n whether those are far from truth who find 
in this position one of the many causes of the Meoiino of +ho 
national prosperity. (1) 

A full experitneo of the inconveniences of the site of the 
capital led Charles the Third to contemplate its removal to 
Seville. But it was too late, Madrid had been too^ long, in 
the Castilian boast, “the only oour^ in the world,” (2)— the 
focus to which converged talent, tashion, and wealth Irom all 
quarters of the country. Too many patriotic associations had 
gathered round it to warrant its desertion ; and, in spite of its 
local disadvantages, the capilal n^i^ted by Philip the Second 
continued to remain, as it willprooably ever remain, the capital 
of the Spanish monarchy. ^ 


CHAPTER V. 


nrSCONTENT IN THE NETHEBIANUS. 

'fhe Reformation — Its Progress in the Netherlands— Gencial Discontent — 
WMUiam of Orange. 

The middle of the sixteenth century pres^nb'd c?uo of tho^e 
crises which have occurred at long intervals in tlu* history of 
Europe, when tlie course of (jvents has had a permamuit influ- 
ence on the destiny of nations. Scarcely forty years had elapsed 
since Luther had thrown down the gauntlet to the Vatican, by 
publicly burning the Papal bull at Wittenberg. Since that 
time, lus doctrines had been received in Denmark and Sweden. 
In Englantl, after a state of vacillation for three reigns, Pro- 
testantism, in the peculiar form which it still wears, was 
become the established religion of the state. The fiery cross 
had gone round over the hills and valleys of Scotland, and 
thousands and tens of thousands had gathered to hear the word 

(1) Such at least is Ford’s opinion. (See the Handbook of Spain, p. 720, ct 
seq.) His clever and caustic remarks on the climate of Madrid will disenchant 
the traveller whose notions of the capital have been deiived only from the 
reports of the natives. 

(2) “ Solo Madrid es corte.” 

Ford, who has certainly not ministered to the vanity of the Madrileuo, has 
•triing together these various proverbs with good effect. 
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of life from tlje lips of Knox. The doctrines of Luther were 
spread over the northern parts of Germany, and freedom of wor- 
ship was finally guaranteed there, by the treaty of Passau. The 
Low Countries were the “ debatable land,*' on which the various 
sects of Reformers, the Lutheran, the Calvinist, the English 
Protestant, contended for mastery with the established church. 
Calvinism was embraced by some of the cantons of Switzerland, 
and at Geneva its great apostle had fixed his head-quarters. 
His doctrines were widely circulated through France, till the 
divided nation was preparing to plunge into that worst of all 
wars, in which the hand of brother ip raised against brother. 
The cry of reform had even passed the Alps, and was heard 
under the walls of the Vatican. It had crossed the Pyrenees. 
The king of Navarre declared himself a Protestant; and the 
spirit of the Reformation had secretly insinuated itself into 
Spain, and taken hold, as we have seen, of the middle and 
southern provinces of the kingdom. 

A contemporary of the period, who reflected on the onward 
npirch of the new religion over every obstacle in its path, who 
had seen'tt gather under its banners states and nations once 
the most loyal and potent vassals of Rome, would have had little 
reason to doubt that, before the end of the century, the Reform 
would have extended its sfvay over the whole of Christendom. 
Fortunately for Catholicism, the most powerful empire in 
Europe was in the hands of a prince who was devoted with his 
whole soul to the interests of the Church. Philip the Second 
understood the importance of his position. His whole life 
proves that he felt it to be his especial mission to employ his 
great resources to restore the tottering fortunes of Catholicism, 
and stay the progress of the torrent which was sweeping away 
every land^uark of the primitive faith. 

We have seen the manner in which he crushed the efforts of 
the Protestants in Spain. This was the first severe blow struck 
et the Reformation. Its consequences cannot well bo exagge- 
rated: not the immediate results, which would have been little 
without the subsequent reforms and increased activity of the 
Church of Porno itself. But the moral influence of such a blow, 
when the minds of men had been depressed by a long series of 
reverses, is not to be estimated. In view of this, one of the 
most eminent Roman Catholic writers does not hesitate to 
remark, that “ the power and abilities of Philip the Second 
aftbrded a counterpoise to the Protestant cause, which prevented 
it from making itself master of Europe. ”(1) The blow was 
struck ; and from this period little beyond its present con- 
quests was to be gained for the cause of the Reformation. 

It W’as not to be expected that Philip, after having exter- 
minated heresy in one part of his dominions, should tolerate its 


(l) Balm«i, Pioto«tu\tUnn «nd Catholicity compared, p. S15. 
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existence in any other ; least of all i : a country so imp >rtant as 
the Netherlands. Yet a little refteotion naiffnl have satisfied 
him that the same system of measures could hardly l>e nrpUed 
with a prosT^ect of success to two countries so difiereutly situ- 
ated as Spain and the Netherlands. The Itoraish feith may he 
said to have entered into the beinff of the Spaniard. It was 
not merely cherished as a form of religion, but as a priiioij)le of 
honour. It was part of the national history. Tor eiffht ec^^- 
turies the Spaniard had been fightinj^ at home the battles of 
the Church, Nearly every inch of soil in his own country was 
won by arms from the inhdel. His wars, as I have more than 
oute had occasion to remark, were all wars of religion, lie 
carried tin* same spirit across the waters. There h ; was si ill 
lighting th‘3 intidel. His life was one long crusade. How 
could this champion of the Church desert her iu her utmost 
needr 

With this predisposition, it wls easy for Philip to enforce 
obedience in a people naturally the ino.Mt loyal to tneir princes, 
to whom, moreover, since the fatal war of the Coifiunidaj^es, 
they had been accustomed to pay an almost Oriental submis- 
sion. lutrenelied behind the wall of the i'yrcnecs, Spain, we 
must bear in mind, lelt little of the great shock which was 
oonvulsing France and the othA* itates of h^.urope ; and with 
the aid of so formidable an engine as the IiKpusitiou it was 
easy to e.vtermiuate, before they could take root, suoli seeds of 
heresy as had been borne by the storm across the mountains. 

The Netherlands, on the other hand, lay like a valley among 
the hills, which drinks in all the waters of the surrounding 
country. They were n common reservoir fi)r the various opi- 
nions which agitated the nations on their borders. On the south 
were tlu' Lutherans of Germany. The French Huguenots 
pressed them on the west; and by the ocean they hedd commu- 
nication with England and the nations of the Baltic. The 
soldioT quartered on their territory, the seaman who visitcfl 
their shores, the trader who trafficked in their towns, brought 
with them dtfterent forms of the new religion. Books fr()!n 
Frane/^ and from Germany circulated widely among a people, 
nearly ali of whom, as we have seen, were able to read. 

The new doctrines were disemssed by men accustomed to think 
and act for themselves. Freedom of speculation on religious 
topics soon extended to political. It was the natural tendency 
of reform. The same spirit of free in(|uiry which attacked th(’ 
foundations of unity of faith, stood ready next to assail those of 
unity of government; and men began boldly to criticise the 
ri^ts of kings and the duties of subjects. 

The spirit of independence was fostered by the institutions of 
the country. The provinces of the Netherlands, if not republi- 
can in form, were filled with the spirit of republics. In many 
of their features they call to mind the free states of Italy in the 
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Middle Ages. Under the petty princes who ruled over them in 
early days, they had obtained charters, as we have seen, which 
secured a certain degree of constitutional freedom. The pro- 
vince of Brabant, above all, gloried in its “ Joyeuse Entree'' 
which guaranteed privileges and immunities of a more liberal 
character than those possessed by the other states of the Nether- 
lands. When the provinces passed at length under the sceptre 
of a single sovereign, he lived at a distance, and the government 
was committed ^ to a viceroy. Since their connection with 
Spain, the administration had been for the most part in the 
hands of a woman; and the delegated authority of a woman 
pressed but lightly on the independent temper of the 
hleraings. 

Yet Charles the Fifth, as we have seen, partial as he was to 
his countrymen in the Netherlands, could ill brook their auda- 
cious spirit, and made vigorous etibrts to repress it. But his 
zeal for the spiritual welf&re of his people never led him to 
overlook their material interests. He had no design by his 
pipishraents to cripple their strength, much less to urge them 
to evtrera\ty. When the regent, Mary of Hungary, his sister, 
warned him that his laws bore too heavily on the people to be 
endured, he was careful to mitigate their severity. His edicts 
in the name of religion wep5, indeed, written in blood. But 
the frequency of their repetition shows, as already remarked, 
the imperfect manner in which they were executed. This was 
still further proved by the prosperous condition of the people, 
the flourishing aspect of the various branches of industry, and 
the great enterprises to facilitate commercial intercourse and 
foster the activity of the country. At the close of Charles’s 
reign, or rather at the commencement of his successor’s, in 
1560, was cpmpleted the grand canal extending from Antwerp 
to Brussels, the construction of which had consumed thirty 
years, and one million eight hundred thousand florins, (l) Such 
a work at such a period — the fruit, not of royal patronage, but 
of the public spirit of the citizens — is evidence both of large 
rcisources and of wisdom in the direction of them*. In this state 
of things, it is not surprising that the Flemings, feeling their 
own strength, should have assumed a free and independent tone 
little graUd'ul to the ear of a sovereign. So far had this spirit 
of liberty or license, as it was termed, increased, in the latter 
part of the emperor’s reign, that the Regent Mary, when her 
brother abdicated, chose ^so to resign, declaring, in a letter to 
him, that “ she would not continue to live with, much less to 
reign over, a people whose manners had undergone such a 

(1) n y ftvolt Wen so. ans que ceux dc Brasselles avoyent commened, et 
avojent perc^ dcs coUmes, lies champs et chemins, desquels ils avoiciit achapt^ 

fonds des proprietaires, on y avoit faict 40. i^randes escluses et 

couKta <Ux huits cent jniUe florins.**— Meteren, Hist, des Pays-Bas, tom. i. 
fol. a6. 
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chan^, — ia whom respect for Goa axid man seemed rso longer 

to exi9t/’(l) 

A philosopher who should have contemplated at that day the 
condition of the country, and the civilization at which it had 
arrived, might feel satisfied that a system of toleration in reli- 
gious mattere v/omd he the one best suited to the genius of the 
people and the eiiaractcr of their institutions. Qut Vhilip was 
no philosopher ; and toleration was a virtue not understood, ..t 
that time, by Calvinist any more than by Catholic. The question, 
therefore, is not whether the end he proposed was the best one ; 
— on this, few at the present day will difler;— but whether 
Philip took the best means for effecting that end. This is the 
point of view from which his conduct luthe Netherlands should 
be criticised. 

Here, in the outset, he seems to have fallen into a capital 
error, by committing so large a share in the governm^mt to the 
hands of a foreigner —Granvelle. Tlie countrv was tilled with 
nobles, some of them men of the highest birth, whose ancestors 
were assooijicd with the most stirring national reeollectirgis, 
and who were endeared, moreover, to their countrymen by their 
own services. To seve»‘nl of these Philip himself* was under no 
slight obligations for the aid they had afforded him in the late 
war, on the fields of G ravelines* aifd St, Quentin, and in the 
negotiation of the treaty which closed his hostilities with France. 
It was hardly to be e.tpected that these proud nobles, conscious 
of their superior claims, and accustomed to so much authority 
and deference in their own land, would lamely submit to the 
control ('f a stranger, a man of obscure family, like his father 
indebted for his elevation to the royal favour. 

Besides these great lords, there was a numerous aristocracy, 
inferior nobles and cavaliers, many of whom had served under 
the standard of Charles in his long wars. They there formed 
those formidable companies of ordonnaiicc^ whose fame perhaps 
stood higher than that of any other corps of the imperial cavalry. 
The situation of these men, now disbanded, and, with their 
roving railitarv habits, hanging loosely on the country, has 
been compared by a modern author to that which, on the 
accession 4>f the ilourbous, was occupied by the soldiers whom 
Napoleon had so often led to victory. (2) To add to their rest- 
lessness, many of these, as well as of The higher nobility, were 
embarrassed by debts contracted in their campaigns, or bv too 
ambitious expenditure at home, especially in rivalry with the 

(1) ‘*Je vols one grande jeuncsse en ces pays, avec les moeurs desqueUne 
me si;tiurois ny ne voudrois accominodcr ; la du mondc et respect ca- 

vers pjeu et son prince si corrompoz, .... que ne d^sircrois pas seallemcnt 

de les pas g-ouverner mais auasy me fasche de le vcoir, conpnotstro 

et de vivrc .... entre tallcs pens.”— Faplers d'Etat de Gronvelle, tom. iv. 
p, 476 . 

<2) Gerlache, Histoire da Royaume des Pays-Bas (Brnxclles, 1812}, tom. L 
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ostentatious Spaniard. “ The Flemish nobles,” says a writer of 
the time, ‘‘ were too many of them oppressed by heavy debts 
and the payment of exorbitant interest. They spent twice as 
much as they were worth on their palaces, furniture, troops of 
retainers, costly liveries, their banc^uets and sumptuous enter- 
tainments of every description,— in fine, in every form of luxury 
and superfluity that could be devised. Thus discontent became 
prevalent through the country, and men anxiously looked 
forward to some ohangG.”(lJ 

Still another element of discontent, and one that extended to 
all classes, was antipathy to the Spaniards. It had not been 
easy to repress this even under the rule of Charles the Fifth, 
who had shown such manifest preference for his Flemish sub- 
jects. But now it was more decidedly called out, under a 
monarch whose sympathies lay altogether on the side of their 
rivals. No doubt this po|\ular sentiment is to bo explained 
partly by the contrast aftorded by the characters of the two 
nations, so great as hardly to afford a point of contact between 
tl^em. B^it it may be fairly charged, to a great extent, on 
the Spaniards themselves, who, wnile they displayed many 
noble and magnanimous traits at home, seemed desirous to 
exhibit only the repulsive side of their character to the eye of 
the stranger. Cold and ftn^enetrablc, assuming an arrogant 
tone of suneriority over every other nation, in whatever land it 
was their destiny to be cast, England, Italy, or the Netherlands, 
08 allies or as enemies, we find the Spaniards of that day equally 
detested. Brought with them, as the people of the Netherlands 
were, under a common sceptre, a spirit of comparison and 
rivalry grew up, which induced a thousand causes of irritation. 

The difficulty was still further increased by the condition of 
the neighbouring countries, where the minds of the inhabitants 
were now in the highest state of fermentation in matters of 
religion. In short, the atmosphere seemed everywhere to ho in 
that highly electritied condition which bodes the coming tempest. 
In this critical state of things, it was clear that it was only by 
a most careful and considerate policy that harmony could be 
maintained in the Netherlands; a policy manifesting alike 
tenderness for the feelings of the nation and respect for its 
institutions. 

Saving thus shown the general aspect of things when the 
duchess of Barma entered on her regency, towards the close of 

(l) Es mcnester ver coino 1 a noblcza se ha desde mucho tiempo desmar.- 
dtodA y «nipciliada por usuta y gastos auperflaos, gastando casi mas que doble 
<1» lo que teuiau en ediflekw, muobles, festines, danzas, mascaradas, tueg:os de 
dadofl, nnkpm, veslidos, libreas. scguiralento de criados y generalmente en 
todAin saertea de dcleytes, luxuria, y su]%rfluidud, lo que &c avia comenzado 
Alltea de la yda de ru magestad d Eapaha. Y desde entonces uvo uii des- 
oon tento CAsi general cn el pais y esperanza de esta gente a&i alburotada 
de Teer en poco tiempo una muOanza.**— Beuom de Fraucia. Alborotos dc 
Flaudes MS. 
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15t^9,il is time to go ic rwnrdwith tl^e iarrative of the pi omiaont 
events which led to the War of the itevolution. 

We have already seen that Philip, on leaving the country, 
lodged the administration nominally in thrt^ oouncilK, although 
in truth it was on the council of state that the weight of govern- 
ment aetuallv rested. Even here the i^jhles who composed it 
were of little i Miount in matters of real iin pittance, which 
were reserved tor a vonmlta, consisting, besides tiio retrent, of 
Ciranvdlc, Count iJarlaimont. and the learned juriKt Viglius. 
As the last two were altogether devoted to Granvelle, and the 
regent was instructed to defer greatly to his judgment, the 
government of the Netherlands may be said to have been 
virtually deposited in the hands of th * bisliop of Arr ts. 

At the lu*ad of the Flemish nobles ii* the council of state, and 
indeed in the country, taking into view their rank, fortune, 
and public services, stood Count, Egmont and the prince of 
Orange. I have already given some ocoouiit of the ibrmer, and 
the reader has seen the important part wbi(;h luj took in the 
great victories of Gravelines and Ht. Uuentin. To the priuoi of 
Orange Diilip had also been indebted for his ooim«<'l in con- 
ducting tile w'ar, and still more for the aid which ho had 
aflbrded iu the nogoTiiitions for peace. It will be proper,^ 
before going further, to give tlTc teadtT some particulaxa of 
tliis celebrated man, the great leader in the war of the 
Netherlands. 

William, prince of Orange, w'as born at Dillcnburg, in the 
German duchy of Nassau, on the twenty-fifth of April, 1533. 
He was descended from a house, one ot whose branches had 
given an emperor to Germany ; and William’s own ancestors 
were distinguished by the era])loymcnts they had lield, and the 
services they had rendered, both in Germany and the Low 
Countries. It was a proud vaunt of his, tint Piiilip was under 
larger obligations to him than he to Philip ; and that, but for 
the house of Na-ssau, the king of Spain would not be able to 
write as many titles as he now did after his name.(l) 

When elevt^ years old, by the death of his cousin Ptene He 
came into posse.ssion of a large domain in Holland, and a still 
larger pr§p<frty in Brabant, where he held the title r>f Lord of 
Breda. To these was added the splendid inheritance of Chabns, 
and of the principality of Orange ; which, however, situated at 
a distance, lu the heart of France, might seem to be held by a 
somewhat precarious tenure. 

William H parents were both Lutlierans, and in their faith he 
was educated. But Charles saw with displeasure the false 
direction thus given to (me who at a future day was U) occupy 
so distinguished a position among his Flemish vassals. W ith 

(1) Apologie dc Oaillaumc IX. Prince d’Orange contre la Priwcrlptlon dc 
Philippe II., Koi d'Espagne, presentee aox Etats dcs Pays>B«s, le 

13 Decembre, 1&80, &p. Diimont, Corps DfpkMcnaitque, tom. r. p. 
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the consent of his parents, the child, in his twelfth year, was 
removed to Brussels, to be brought up in the family of the 
emperor’s sister, the llegent Mary of Hungary. However their 
consent to this step may be explained, it certainly seems that 
their zeal for the spiritual welfare of their son was not such as 
to stand in the way of his temporal. In the family of the 
regent the youth was bred a Catholic, while in all respects he 
received an education suited to his rank. (1) It is an interesting 
fact, that his preceptor was a younger brother of Granvellc, — 
the man with whom Williana was afterwards to be placed in an 
attitude of such bitter hostility. 

When lifteen years of age, the prince was taken into the 
imperial household, and became the page of Charles the Fifth. 
The emperor was not slow in discerning the extraordinary 
qualities of the youth ; and he showed it by intrusting him, as 
he grew older, with variouj important commissions. He was 
accompanied by the prince* on his military expeditions, and 
Charles gave a remarkable proof of his confidence in his 
cajiacity, Jiy raising him, at tne age of twenty-two, over the 
heads of veteran officers, and giving him the command of the 
imperial forces engaged in the siege of Marienburg. During 
the six months that William was in command, they were still 
occupied with this siege, atid’with the construction of a fortress 
for the protection of Flanders. There was little room for 
military display. But the troops were in want of food and 
of money, and their young commander’s conduct under these 
embarrassments was such as to vindicate the wisdom of his 
appointment. Charles afterwards employed him on several 
diplomatic missions, — a more congenial field for the exercise of 
his talents, which appear to have been better suited to civil 
than to military afiairs. 

The emperor’s regard for the prince seems to have increased 
with his years, and he gave public proof of it, in the last hour of 
his reign, by leaning on William’s shoulder at the time of his 
abdication, when he made his parting address to the states of 
the jNetherlaiids. He showed this still further by selecting him 
for the honourable mission of bearing the imperial crown to 
Ferdinand. ^ 

his abdication, Charles earnestly commended William to 
his successor. Philip profited by his services in the beginning 
of his reign, when the prince of Orange, who had followed him 
in the French war, was made one of the four plenipotentiaries for 

(l) M. Groen Van Pringtercr has taken some pains to explain the conduct 
of William's parents, on the ground, chiefly, that they had reason to think 
their son, after all, might be aUowed to worship according to the way in which 
he had been educated (p. 195). But whatever concessions to the Protestant* 
may have been wrung from Charles by considerations of public policy, we sus- 
pect few who have studied his character will believe that he would ever have 
consented to allow one of his own household, one to whom he stood in the 
relation of a guardian, to be nurtured in the faith of heretics. 
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negotiating the treaty of Cateau Oo-.ihresis, ^‘>r t}k.‘ c’secution 
of which he remained as one of the hostages in France. 

While at til- court of Henry the Second, it will he reraem- 
bered, the prince became acquainted with the secret designs of 
the French and Spanish monaichs against the Proti staiits in 
their dominions ; md he res'^lved, from 'hat hour, to devote all 
his strength to expel th/ “ Spanish vermin” from the Nether- 
lands. Gno must not infer from this, however, that William, 
ai this early period, meditated the design of shaking otf the 
rule of Spain altogether. The object he had in view went no 
further til an to relieve the country from the odious presence of the 
SpCiiiisli troops, and to place the administration in those hands 
to which it rightfully belonged. Tlf’y* however, who set a 
revolution in motion have not always the power to stop ii. If 
they ean succeed in giving it a direction, they will probably be 
carried forward by it beyond their intenried limits, until, 
gathering confidence' with Muccess, they aim at an end far 
higher than that which they had origin ally proposed. Such, 
doubGcss, was the case with William of Orange. ^ 

Notwithstanding the emperor’s recommendatioh/ the prince 
of Orange was not the man whom Philip s(*lected for his confi- 
dence. Nor w’as it possible for William to regard the king with 
the same j'eeliugs which he had? entertained for the emi^or. 
To Cliarles the prince was under obvious obligations for lus 
nurture in rairly life. His national pride, loo, was not wounded 
by having a Spaniard for his sovereign, since C’harles was not 
by birth, much less in heart, a Spaniard. All this was reversed 
in. Philip, in whom William saw only the representative of a 
detested race. The prudent reserve which marked the character 
of each, uo doubt prevented the outward demonstriilion of 
their sentiments ; but from their actions wc may/cadily infer 
the instinctiv* aversion which the two parties entertained for 
each otluT. 

At the early age of eighteen, William married Anne of 
Egniont, daughter of the count of Biiren. The connection was 
a happy one. If wc may trust the loving tone of their corre- 
spondcnci'. F nliappily, in a few years their union was dissolvt d 
by the lady’s death. The prince did not long remain a widow'or, 
before he made proposals to the daughter of the duchess of 
Lorraine. 'I’he pro.spect of such a match gave great dissatis- 
faction to Philip, who had no mind to see his J^'lcmish vassal 
allied with the family of a great feudatory of France. Dis- 
appointed ill this quarter, William next paid his addresses 
Anne of Saxony, an heiress, whose large possessions made her 
one of tlie most brilliant matches in Germany. William’s 
passion and his interest, it wa.s remarked, kept time well 
together. 

The course of love, lioivevcr, was not destined to run smnolhly 
on the present occasion. Anne was the daughter of Maurice 
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the great Lutheran champion, the implacable enemy of Charles 
the Fifth. Left early an orphan, she had been reared in the 
family of her uncle, the elector of Saxony, in the strictest 
tenets of the Lutheran faith. Such a connection was, of 
course, every way distasteful to Philip, to whom William was 
willing so far to defer as to solicit his approbation, though he 
did not mean to be controlled by it.(l) The correspondence on 
the subject, irf which both the regent and Granvelle took an 
active part, occupies as much space in collections of the period 
as more important negotiations. The prince endeavoured to 
silence the king’s scruples, by declaring tliat he was too much 
a Catholic at heart to marry any worn nn who was not of the 
same persuasion as himself ; and that he had received assur- 
ances from the elector that his wife in this respect should 
entirely conform to his wishes. The elector had scruples as to 
the match, no less than Philip, though on precisely the opposite 
grounds ; and, after the prince’s assurance to the king, one is 
surprised to tind that an understanding must have existed with 
the elector that Anne should be allowed the undisturbed enjoy- 
ment of heV own religion. (2) This double-dealing leaves a 
disagreeable impression in regard to William’s character. Yet 
it does not seem, to judge from his later life, to be altogether 
inconsistent with it. MacliiaTelli is the author whom he is 
said^to have had most frequently in his hand; (3) and in the 
policy with which ho shaped his course, we may some- 
times fancy that we can discern the inliuence of the Italian 
statesman. 

The marriage was celebrated with great pomp at Leipsic, on 
the twenty-tifth of August, 16G1. The king of Denmark, 
several of the electors, and many princes and nobles of both 
Germany aiu^the Low Countries, were invited guests ; and the 
whole asemhly present on the occasion was estimated at nearly 
six thousand persons. (4) The king of Spain complimented the 
bride by sending her a jewel worth three thousand ducats. (5l 
It proved, however, as Granvelle had predicted, an ill-assorted 
union. After living together for nearly thirteen j^ears, the 

E riuce, weary of the irregularities of his wife, separated from 
er, and sent lier back to her friends in Germany. , 

During Ills re>idence in Brussels, William easily fell into the 
way of life followed by the Ficmiflh nobles, lie was very fond 

( 1 ) S«e particularly Margaret's letter to the king, of March 13, i5(Jo, Cor- 
respondance de MarKvicrite cl’Autriche. p. 2ft0, et scq. 

CS) M. Groen Von Prinsterer has indxistiioasly collate*! the corresiiondence 
of the several partip, which must be allowed to form an edifying chapter in 
the annals of matrimonial diplomacy.— See Ardiives dc la Matson d’Orange- 
Nassau, tom. i. p. SOS. 

(3) Memoires de Granvelle, tom. 1. p. asi. 

(4) Raumer, Hist. Tasch. p. lop, ap. Archives dc la Maison d’Orange- 
Nassati, tom. i. p. lU. 

(5) Correspondance dc Marguerite d'Autriche, p. 284. 
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of the health exercise of the chase, and espeoially of h.avkixijf. 
He war. social, indeed convivial, in li a habits, ^fter the fashion 
of his countrymen ;(1^ and was udoicted to pdlan tries, whioh 
continued long enough, it is said, to suggest an apology for the 
disorderly conduct of his wife. He occupied the ancient palaoe 
of his family at Brussels, where he was surrounded by lords 
and cavaliers, and a numerous retinue of neniid8.(2) Me lived 
in great state, displaying a profuse magnifioence*in his enter- 
tainments ; and iew mere were, natives or foreigners, who hal 
any claim on his hospitality, that did not receive it.(3) By this 
expensive way of life, he encumbered his estate with a heavy 
debt, amounting, if nc may take Grantelle's word, to nine 
hundred thoasand florins.(4) Yet, if William’s own account, 
but one year later, be true, the debt n-as then brought within 
a very moderate compass. (5) 

With his genial hab’ts and love of pleasure, and with manners 
the mest attractive, he had not the€ree and open temper which 
often goes along with them. He was called by his comtemno- 
rarics “ William the Silent.” Perhaps the epithet was intended 
to indicab not so much his taciturnity, as that impenetrable 
reserve whioh locked up his secrets closely within ois bosom. 
No man knjw better how to keep his counsel, even from those 
who acted with him. But while making his own designs, no 
man was more sagacious in penetrating those of others, 
carried on an extensive correspondence in foreign countries, 
and employed every means for getting information. Thus, 
while he had it in his power to outwit others, it was very rare 
that he became their dupe. Though on ordinary occasions frugal 
of words, when he did speak it was with effect. His eloquence 
was of the most persuasive kind ;(6) and as towards his infe- 

( 1 ) It may gir« some idea of tbc scale of William’s domestic ^tabllshment 
to state, that, on reducing it to a more economical standard, twenty-eight 
hcad-oiS^H wer^ Ui-mijs 8 ed.~(Van der Haer, de Initlis I'nmult. p. 182, ap. 
.\rcliive« dt la Maisou d’Orange-NaSvSau, tom. i. p. 200*.) The same contem> 
porary tcUn us that there were few princes in Germany who had not one coolc, 
at least, that had served an apprentic.eship in William’s kitchen,— the best 
school In that day for the noble science of gastronomy. 

' 2 ) “ Audivi rem domesticara sicsplendide habuisse ut ad ordinarium domns 
mimsterinm haberct 24 Nobiles, pueros veto Nobiles (Pagios nominamus) 18.” 
— Ibid, iibi sif^ra. 

(3) ” Rei domestica; splendor, famulorumque et asseclarum mnltitudo 
magnls Pnncipibns par. Ncc nlla toto Belgio sedes hospitalior, ad quatn fre- 
quentiCis perepriid Proccres i.egatiquc diverterent, exdiMirenturque magniH- 
centiiis, quiim Oranj^ii domus.”— Stiuda, De Bello Belgico, p. 99 , 

(4) “ Le prince d’Oransjc, qui tientnn grrand <Hat dc maiii^on, et rnene h sa 
suite des comtes, dcs barons et beaua)up d'aatres gentllshomraes d’AlJc- 
magme, doit, pour le moms, 900,000 fi.”— Ck>rrespoi)dance d© Philippe IL mro. i. 
p. 239 . 

( 5 ) In January, 1564, we find him writing to his brother, ** Ptil« qn’d n« 
reste que xv. cens florins par an, que serons bien tost d<;Uvre des debtes.”— 
Archives de la Mmson d’ Orange- Nassau, tom. i. p. 196 . 

:6) " II cstoit d’une idoquenee admirable, avec laciuelie il mettoit cn <?vU 
denee les conceptions sublimes de son esprit, et faisoit pher lei auttres sdg* 
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riors he \7as affable, and exceedingly considerate of their 
feelings, he acquired an unbounded ascendency over his coun- 
trymen, fl) It must be admitted that the prince of Orange 
possessea many rare qualities for the leader of a great revo- 
lution. 

The course William took in respect to his wife’s religion 
might lead one to doubt whether he were at heart Catholic or 
Protestant ; o» indeed whether he were not equally indifferent 
to both persuasions. The latter opinion might be strengthened 
by a remark imputed to him, that “ he would not have his wife 
trouble herself with such melancholy books as the Scriptures, 
but instead of them %,muse herself with Amadis de Gaul, and 
other pleasant works of the kind.”(2) ‘ The prince of Orange,” 

says a writer of the time, “ passed for a Catholic among Catho- 
lics, a Lutheran among Lutherans. If he could, he would 
have had a religion compounded of both. In truth, he looked 
on the Christian religion like the ceremonies which Numa 
introduced, as a sort of politic invention.” (3) Granvelle, in a 
letter to Philip, speaks much to the same purpose. (4) These 
p(«'traits wre by unfriendly hands. Those who take a different 
view of his character, while they admit that in his early days 
his opinions in matters of faith were unsettled, contend that in 
time he became sincerely attached to the doctrines which he 
deft^ided with his sword!. This seems to be no more than 
natural. But the reader will have an opportunity of judging 
for himself, when he has followed the great chief through the 
changes of his stprmy epeer. 

It would be strange, indeed, if the leader in a religious revo- 
lution should have been himself without any religions convic- 
tions. One thing is certain, he possessed a spirit of toleration, 
the more honourable that in that day it was so rare. He con- 
demned the^alvinists as restless and seditious ; the Catholics, 
for their bigoted attachment to a dogma. Persecution in 

ncurs de la covirt, alnsy que bon Iny serabloit.*’ — Gacharrt (Corrcspondancc 
#lc Guillaume le Taciturnc, tom. ii. Preface, p. 3), who quotes a manusenpt of 
the sixteenth century, preserved in the library of Arras, entitled, Commence- 
ment dc I’Histoire des Troubles des Pays-Bas, advemu solibz le Gou\crnc- 
inent de Madame la Duchesse de Parme.” 

(1) “ Sy estoit siu^uh^eraent aimd et bicn vollu dc la commune, pour unc 
#fracipusc facou de faire qu*il avoit de saluer, carcst-cr et arraiSonncr pnve- 
ment ct lamilicrement tout le monde.” — Ibid, ubi supra. 

“ Ii ne I'occnperoit point de ces choses inelancolique'^, mais il lui feroit 
lire, a« lieu des Saintes-Ecritures, Amailis de Gaule ct d’aulre.'^ livre.s amu- 
eants du mOme genre.”— Archives dc la Maison d’ Orange- Nassau, tom. i. 
p- 203*. 

(3) ” II estoit du nombre de ceulx qui pensent qne la religion chresticnne 
soitune invention politaiue, pourcontenir le pcujiie en olllce par voie de Dicu, 
non plus ni raoins que le.s edremonies, divinations ct supcT.stitions que N'unia 
Pompilius introduisil & Rome.” — Commeiiceinent tie I’Hist. des Troubles, MS. 
ap Gachard, Cor. de Guillaume, tom. »i. Prtd'ace, p. 5. 

(4) ” Tantdt Catboilque, tantOt Calvinislc ou I.utbdiicri scion les dif- 
f^renttss occasions, et scion ses divers Uesseins.”— Mcmoiies de Gran\elle, 
tom. li. p. 54. 
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n.attejs of faith totally condemiwHl, for freedom of ju-dgmient 
ia suoii matters ho regarded as the iiialienable right of Tnan.(l) 
Tlies^' conclusions, at which the world, after an inoalculAblo 
amount of human suffering, ha? been three centuries in arriving 
— lias it altogether arrived at them yet ? — must be allowed to 
reffeot great credit on the cLaraotor of William. 


CHAPTER Vr 

OrrOSITION TO TBK COVKimMEEX. 


1559-~15«2. 

Grou'.i 1 - or Complaint— I’bc Siianlsb Vroops— The new Bishoprics— Influence 
vi Gi*anvelle— OpposjCd l)y the Noblca- His iU>popular4y. ^ 

The first cause of trouble, after Philip’s departure from tho 
Netherlands, arose from the detention of the Spanish troops^ 
there. The king had pledged hi^w^d, it will bo remorahfijgidf 
that they should leave the country by the end of four months, 
at fartliest. Yet that period had long since passed, and no- 
X>rcparatioiis were made for their departure. The indignation 
of the pcoide, rose higher and higher at the insult thus ofTored 
by the presence of tnese detested forei^^ners. It was a season 
of peaci'. No invasion was threatened from abroad ; no insur- 
rection existed at home. There was nothing to require the 
maintenance of an extraordinary force, much less^f one com- 
posed of foreign troops. It could only be that the king, dis- 
trusting his Vii'inish subjects, designed to tverawe thorn by his 
mercenaries, in sufficient strength to enforce his arbitrary acts. 
The free spirit of the Netberlanders was roused by these 
suggestions, ahd they boldly demanded the removal of the 
Spaniards 

Gninveile himself, who would willingly have pleased his 
master by retaining a force in the country on which ho could 
rely, admitted that the project was impracticable. The troops 
must be witMrawn,” he wrote “ and that speedily, or the con- 
sequence will be an insurrection.*’ (2) The states would not 
consent, he said, to furnish the necessary subsidies while they 

(1) *' EsUmant, alngy que fausoient lors beancoup de catholiqucs, que 
e’estoit chose cnielle dc fairc moorir ung homme, pour asulcment avoir 
Houstenu une opinion, jasott qn'elle fat erron^e.’*— MS. quotrOd by Gachard, 
Cor. de GulUatimc, tom. ii. Prdlace, p. 4 . 

(2) “ No se vee qne puedan quedar aqaf mas tiempo sin grandissimo 
pciiiirro de que dende agora las cosaa entraosen ea alboroto*^— 'Hapiets d’Etat 
dc Granvcllc, tom. vi. p. l66. 
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remained. The prince of Orange and Count Egmont threw up 
the commands intrusted to them by the king. They dared no 
longer liold them, as the minister added, it was so unpopular, (l) 

The troops had much increased the difficulty by their own 
misconduct. They were drawn from the great mass, often tlie 
dregs, of the people; and their morals, such as they were, had 
not been improved in the life of the camp. However strict 
their discipline in time of active service, it was greatly relaxed in 
their present state of inaction ; and they had full license, as well 
as hiisure, to indulge their mischievous appetites, at the expense 
of the unfortunate districts in which they were quartered. 

Yet Philip was slow in returning an answer to dhe importu- 
nate letters of the regent and the minister ; and when he did 
it was to evade their request, lamenting his want of 
funds, and declaring his purpose to remove the forces so soon as 
he could pay their arrears. The public exchequer w^as undoubt- 
edly at a low ebb ; lower in Spain than in the Netherlands. (2) 
But no one could believe the royal credit so far reduced as not 
to, .bo able to provide for the arrears of three or four thousand 
soldiers. The regent, however, saw that, wuth or without 
instructions, it was necessary to act. Several of the members 
of the council became sureties for the payment of the arrears, 
ami the troops were ordered tb Zealand, in order to embark for. 
Spain. But the winds proved unfavourable. Two months 
longer they were detained, on shore or on board the transports. 
They soon got into brawls with the workmen employed on the 
dikes ; and the inhabitants, still apprehensive of orders from 
the king countermanding the departure of the Spaniards, 
resolved, in such an event, to abandon the dikes, and lay the 
country under water !(3) Fortunately, they were not driven to 
this extremity. In January, 1661, more than a year after the 
date assigned by Philip, the nation was relieved of the presence 
of the intruders. (4) 

(1) “ ilarto R© declania y cl Principe d’Orang^s y d’Eg'mont que 

aunqu© tuvjessen la mayor voluntad del mundo (lara servir en esto a V. M. de 
tener car^ro mas tienqm de los Espauoles, no lf> osanan emprender si bol- 
vlehsen, por no perders© y su cr^dito y reputacion con estos estados.”— Ibid. 
P- W- 

{S; Some notion of the extent of these embarrassments may be formed from 
aechedulc prepared by tlie kinir’s own hand, In September, J56i). From this 
it appears, ttiat the ordinary sources of revenue were already raortg-affed ; and 
that, taking: Into view all available means, there was reason to fear there 
would l>o a deficiency at the end of the following' year of no less than nine 
railHouR ot ducats. ** Where the means of meeting this arc to come from,” 
Philip bitterly remarks, ” I do not know, unless it be from tlie clouds, for all 
usual resources are exhausted.’* This was a sad legacy, entailed on the young 
monarch by his father’s ambition. The document is to be louud in the Papiers 
4’£ut de Granvelle, tom. vi. pp. lOfi-ifis. 

(a,» “ Uiaen todo* los de aqucUa isla, que 4ntes sc dexoran ahogar con ellos, 
que de poner la mauo mas adelante en el reparo tan necessaiio dc los cliques.” 
— Papier.s d’Etat de Granvelle, tom. vi. p. aou. 

(4; Correapcmdaiioa clc Philippe ii. tom. i. p. lyn.— Strada, Dc BelJo Belgico, 
p. in. 
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!Phil’T)*s oonducv io this affair it is not very easy to explain, 
irowever imioh he might have desi’ ed originally lo maiutain 
the troops in the Netherlands, as an armed police on which he 
could rely to enforce the execution of his orders, it had become 
clear that the good they might do in quelling an insurrection 
was more than couriterbal.».nced bv the probability of their 
exciting one. It was characteristic of the king, however, to be 
blow in retreating fr -m any position ho had taken ; and, as we 
shall often have oc' asion to see, ther<‘ was a certain apatliy or 
sluggisuness in his nature, which led Iiim sometimes to leave 
events to take their own course, rather than to shape a course 
for them himself. 

This dllliciiUy was no sooner settled, than it was followed by 
another scarcely less semious. Wt ha\c seoir, in a former chap- 
ter, the arrangements made for adding Urrtecn ik'w bishoprics 
to the four already existing in the liethcriands. Tiio measure, 
in itself a good one, and demanded by the situation of the 
country, was, from the posture of aftairs at that time, likely to 
meet with opposition, it not to occasion great excito'^.ent. I%r 
this reastoi, the whole affair had been kept profoundly secret by 
the govern iTK'nt. It was not till 15G1 that Philip disclos(!d his 
views, in a letter to some of the pfiiunpal nobles in the council 
of state. lint,, long before that time, tne project had taken wvMT 
and created a general stmsation through the country. 

The peoph,' looked on it as an attempt to subject them to the 
same ecclesiastical system which existed in Spain. The bishops, 
by virtue of their office, were possessed of certain inquisitorial 
powers, and those were still further enlarged by the provisions 
of the ro>al edicts. Philip's attachment to the Inquisition was 
well understood, and there was probably not a child in the 
country who had not heard of the auto def{> which he had sanc- 
tioned by his presence on his return to his dominions. The 
pre.sent, chango^ were regarded as part of a great scheme for 
introducing tne Spanish Inquisition into the Netherlands. (1) 
How over errou^^ous these conclusions, there is little reason to 
doubt they were encouraged by those who know their fallacy. 

The nobl -s had other reasons for opposing the measure. The 
bishops w5uld wcupy in the legislature the place formerly held 
by the abbots, who were indebted for their election to the 
religious houses over which they presided. The new prelates, 
on the contrary, would receive thwr nomination from the 
crown ; and t he nobles saw with alarm their own independence 
menaced by the accession of an order of men who would natu- 
rally be subseiwieiit to the interests of the monarch. That the 
crown was not insensible to these advantages is evident from a 

(1) “ Hasc con Indastria p^nmadxdo A loa pueblos, que V. M. quicre poner 
aqul, a tni instaiicm, la Inquiaicion de Espana, so color dc los nuevoi obinpados.’* 
— Granvclle to Phdip, Paplers d’Etat dc Granvelle, tom. vi. p. fiM. See also 
Correbpoudaiice de Pbilip|>e II. tom. 1. passim. 
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letter of tlio minister, in wliicli he sneers at the abbots, as intni 
fit only to rule over monasteries, ever willing to thwart the 
king, and as perverse as the lowest of the peoplc.*’(l) 

But the greatest opposition arose from the manner in which 
the new dignitaries were to be maintained. This was to be 
done bv suppressing the offices of the abbots, and by appropri- 
ating the tneTcvcnues of their houses to the maintenance of the 
bishops. For this economical arrangement Granvelle seems to 
have Deen chiefly responsible. Thus the income— amounting to 
flfty thousand ducats- of the abbey of Afflighen, one of the 
wealthiest in Brabant, was to be bestowed on tne arcbiepiscopai 
see of Mechlin, fo be lield by the minister himself. (2) In virtue 
of that dignity, Granvelle would become primate of the Nether- 
lands. 

Loud was the clamour excited by this arrangement among 
tbo members of the reiigiius fraternities, and all those who 
dir(3ctly or indirectly had any interest in them. It was a mani- 
fest perversion of the funds from the objects for which tliey had 
b«en given, to the institutions. It was interfering with the 
economy of these institutions, protected by the national char- 
ters ; and the people of Brabant appealed to^ the “ Joycusc 
Entree** ,1 urists of the g^’ea^est eminence, in diflerent paTts oi' 
*l!uiUpo, were consulted as to the legality of these proceedings. 
Thirty thousand florins were expended by Brabant alone in tins 
matter, as well as in employing an agent at the court of Home 
to exhibit the true state of the affair to his holiness, and to 
counteract the efforts of the Spanish government. (3) 

The reader may remember, that, just before Philip’s depar- 
ture from the Netherlands, a bull arrived from Home authoriz- 
ing the erection of the new bishoprics. This was but the 
initiatory step. Many other proceedings were necessary before 
the con.summation of the affair. Owing to impediments thrown 
in the way by the provinces, and the habitual tardiness of the 
court of Itonie, nearly three years elapsed before the flnal briefs 
were expedited by Pius the Fourth. New obstacles were raised 
by the jealous temper of the Flemings, who regarded the whole 
matter as a conspiracy of the pope and the king against the 
liberties of the nation. Utrecht, Gueldres, and three other 
places, refused to receive their bishops ; and they never obtained 

(1) ** Los quales, aunque pueUen ser a proposito para aclministrar sos abadias, 
olviaon cl bb.'*cfiolo recebulo del principe y en las cosas de su servicio y beno- 
ftcio comun do la provin<'la son durissimos, y tan rudes para que se les pueda 
persuadir la razon, coim> seria qiialquier raenor hombro del pueblo.” — Papiers 
d*£tat de Oraiweik*, tom. vj. p. IS. 

The intention of the crown appears more clearly from the rather frank 
avowal of Grmivellc to the duchess of Parma, made inclced some twenty years 
later (i 5 S 2 ), that it was a yreat object with Philip to afford a counterpoise in 
the states tt> the authority of Wilitaixi and his associates. — Archives de la 
Ma'son d’Oranjre- Nassau, tom. viii, p. gd. 

(2) Papiers d’Etat de CSranvclle, tom. vl. p. 17. 

( 3 ) Vandervynekt, Troubles des Pays-Bas, tom. li. p. 71. 
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a looting: tln^ro. Antwerp), which was to havv, been made an ©pi- 
hoopal see. sent a v)mmibsion to the kiug to represent th< ruin this 
would bring on its trade, ^rom the e. uncction supposed to exist 
betwoeii the episcopal estnblishiuent and +he Spanish Inquisi-* 
lion. For a year the king would not condescend t^o i^iyo any 
heed to the remoustranee. Ho finally consented to defer the 
Jecibion of the Question till his arrival in the country; and 
Antwerp saved from its bis}if)p.(l) , 

In another pi ace we nnd the bishop obtaining an admission 
tbroiigh the management of Granvellc, who profited by the 
temporal y absence ot the noldes. "Nowhere were the new pro- 
lutes roceivx'd with enthusia.an ; but. on the contrary, wherever 
they WTre admitted, it was with a coldness mnd sdeiiee that 
intini.'itcd too plainly the aversion of the inhabitants. Buch 
was the ouse witli the arehbisho]) af Mechlin himsolf, wlioniado 
his entry Into the capital of his diocese w'ith not a voice to 
cbeee or to welcome him. (2) In J’act, everywhere the newly- 
clecb'd pn lato seemed more b‘k(‘ the thief stealthily climbing 
into the fold, than the gooi sh ‘pherd who had como to 
guard It. 0 9 

kl' nivvlole the odium of tlicse meuMires full on the liead of 
the mmistor. Is'o otlu'r man had Ina'ii so active in enforcing 
them, and be had the credit uiiiversaily with the people of 
having origlnJiled tlie whole scheftiefand proposed it to thi^^ii^ 
reiirn. ilat from this Philip expressly exonoiates him m a 
letter to the regent, in which he says, tliat the whole plan 
had btM'ii settled long before it wa^ commiinicat.cd to Grau- 
velle.(-'t) Ivaloed, the latti'r, wilb som<‘- show of roahon, do- 
mandf'd wlnHier, btdng already one of four bishops in the 
couiitr.v, ho should be likely to r. eomnnmd a plan which would 
mak(; him only one? of seventeen, (t) d'his appeal to self* in to rest 
did not wholly .satisl’y those who thought that it^vas hotter to 
])c the lir.st o seventeen, than to be merely one of four where all 
WTre '■"joal. 

Wluitf vur may have been Granvellchs original way of think- 
ing in tile matter, it is certain that, windher it. arose from his 
accomnjudatiiig temper, or from hi.'> perceptions of the advan- 
tages of die scheme being quickened by his prospect of the 

• 

(1) P '.piers d’Etat de Granvclle, tom. vi. p. 612, — Corrcrpondance de Phi- 
lippe IJ. tom. i. p. 2fKi.— -Meteren, des I'liys-Has, fol. SI. 

Uy tmntluT avrang-oment the ohliKationti of Attlijfhcn and the other abbcgr» of 
Brabant were commuted for the annual paypient of eisht thousand ducats for 
the hupnort oi the bishops. This aRreemcnt, as well as that with Antwerp, 
was aiiiTwauI'. set aiide by the unscrupulous Alva, who fully earned out the 
orpQiial intentions of the crown. 

(2) Vandervyiickt, Troubles des Pays-Bas, tom. ii. p. 77. 

^ 3 ) “ Kn CO qm conceroe les nciuvciaux ^v^ches, Ic Koi dt;clare que jamai# 
Granvclie I'.e lui on conscilla Tc rection ; qu’il en fit mCme dans le pnneipe un 
mj '-ti'.c an cardinal, etqnc celui-ci n*eii cut connaissance fjiu' lorsqnc i’aflTalrc 
ctfiit (h ’li I-icn a\ anci^c.”— Correspondance dcPhlhppe II. tom. i. p. 207. 

(4; Aic‘hi\ clt* la Alalson d’ Orange- Nassau, tom. viii. p. •‘> 1 . 
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primacy, he soon devoted himself, heart as well as hand, to 
carry out the royal views. “ I am convinced,” he wTites, in 
the spring of 1660, to Philip’s secretary, Perez, “ that no mea- 
sure coultl be more advantageous to the country, or more neces- 
sary for the support of religion ; and if necessary to the success 
of the scheme, I would willingly devote to it my foitune and 
my life.”(l) 

Accordingly, we find him using all his strength to carry the 
project through, devising expeaients for raising the episcopal 
revenues, and thus occupying a position which exposed him to 
general obloquy. He felt this bitterly, and at times, even with 
all his constancy, was hardly able to endure it. “ Though I 
say nothing,” he* writes in the month of September, 1661, to the 
Spanish ambassador in Home, “I feel the danger of the situation 
in which the king has placed me. All the odium of these mea- 
sures falls on my head ; and 1 only pray that a remedy for the 
evil may be found, though U. should be by the sacritice of my- 
self. Would to God the erection of these bishoprics had never 
been thought of ! ”(2) 

ki February, 1561, Granvelle received a cardinal’s hat from 
Pope Pius the Fourth. He did not show the alacrity usually 
manifested in accepting distinguished honour. He had 
obtained it by the private intcfcessioii of the duchc^ of Parma; 

^'.>0 feared lest the jealousy of Philip miglit ne alarmed, 
were it to any other than himself that his minister owed this 
distinction. But the king gave the proceeding his cordial sanc- 
tion, declaring to Granvelle that the reward was no higher than 
his desert. 

Thus clothed with the Homan purole, primate of the Nether- 
lands, and first minister of stati, Granvelle might now look 
down on the proudest noble in the land. He stood at the head 
of both the tivil and tho ecclesiastical administration of the 
country. All authority centred in his person. Indeed, such 
had been the organization of the council of state, that the 
minister might lx( said to be not so much the head of the 
government as the government itself. 

The uilairs of the council were conducted in the manner pre- 
scribf‘d by Philip. Ordinary business passed through the hands 
of the whole body ; but affairs of moment were reserved for 
the cardinal and fiis two coadjutors to settle with the regent. 
On such occasions the other ministers were not even summoned, 
OTj if summoned, such only of the despatches from Spain as tho 
minister chose to communicate were read, and the remainder 
reserved for the consuUa. When, as did sometimes happen, the 

(1) ** U wsnUt pirftt S y contribner de sa fortane, de sou saug ct de propre 

Correspondance de Philippe II. tom. i. p. IS9. 

(2) *• Veo el rdio de Estadivs carfcar sobre mi, mas plaguiepse a liios que 

con siicriftcamjc Iticssc todo rcmediado Que pUig^icra a Out*- que 

se huviem pmsado cn e»ta ercccion dcstas yRlesias , cn.en .*' — 

Archives de la Maison d'Orau^c- Nassau, tom. i. p. \ ) 
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nobles caiTi d a nieasurt in oppo'^itioii to Oranvt ll/, he would 
refer the whole question lo the court at Madrid. (1) Uy this 
expedient he i^ained time for the present, and probabl) obtained 
a decision in his favour at last. The rej^eut conformed entirely 
to the cardinal’s views, The best possible understanding seems 
to have subsisted between them, to judge from the tone ot their 
correspondence with Philip, in which each of the parties be- 
stows the most unqualified panegyric on the othpr. Yet therr* 
was a strange resei ♦o in their oltieial interooursc. Iacu when 
occupying the Baino palace, they are said to. have communica^M 
with each other by writing. (2) The reason suggested for this 
singular proceeding is, that it mi.ght not appear, from their 
being much together, that the regent was acting so entirely 
under the direction of the minister, Tt is certain that both 
Margaret and Granvcdle had an une,('mmon passion for letter- 
writing, as is shown by the length and number of their epistles, 
particularly to the king. The ca^*dinal especially went into a 
gossiping niinuteuess of d('t.jul, to which lew men in his sta- 
tion would have condescended. i>ut hia master, to whom his 
letters at this period were ehiedy addross( d, had thevirtimof 
pati('no<' in an extraordinary degree, as is evinced oy the faith- 
ful manner in wdiieh he perused these despatches, and made 
notes upon^heni with his own hand. 

The niinmer occupied a palact^ ift Brussels, and had 
residence nt a short distance from the capital. (3) He maimamed 
great pomp in his ('Stablishraeni, was attended by a large body 
of retainers, and his equipage and liveries were distinguished 
by their magniticenee. He gave numerous banquets, held large 
levies, and, in •short, assumed a state in his manner of living 
which correspondf^l with his station, and did no violence to his 
natural ta.ste. We may w'eli believe that the j^rcat lords of the 
country, whose ancestors bad for centuries hilqjfi its highest 
places, Inu^t have chafed as they saw themselves thrown into 
the shade by one whose fortunes nad been thus suddenly f<»rced 
to this unnatural height by the sunshine of royal favour. Their 
indignation was heightened by the tricky arrangement which, 
while it kit* them, ciphers in the administration, made them 
responsible to the people for its measures. And if the imputa- 
tion to ranvellc of arrogance, in the pride of his full-blown 
fortunes, ssas warranted, feelings of a personal nature may have 
mingled with those of general discontent. 

But, however they may have feB, the Flemish lords must be 
allowed not to have licen precipitate in the demonstration of 
their feelings. It is not till 1662 that we observe the cardinal, 
in his correspondence with Spain, noticing any diKCourtesy iu 
the nobles, or intimating the existence of any misunderstanding 

(1) Metcren, Hist, des Payn-Bas, fol. 6.1. 

( 2 ) Strafi’i, 0e Bello Bclgico,p. 88. 

(3) VttnUervynckt, Trouble* dca Pays-Ua», tom, il. p. 52. 
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with them. In the spring of the preceding year we find the 
prince of Orange “ commending himself cordially and afiection- 
ately to the cardinars good-will;” and subscribing himself, 

your very good friend to command.”(l) In four months after 
this, on the twenty-third of July, we have a letter from this 
“very good friend” and Count Egmont, addressed to Philip. 
In this epistle the writers complain bitterly of their exclusion 
from all business of importance in the council of state. They 
were only invited to take part in deliberations of no moment. 
This was contrary to the assurance of his majesty when they 
reluctantly accepted office ; and it was in obedience to his com- 
mands to ad\ise him if this should occui, that they now wrote 
to him. (2) Nevirtheless, they should have still continued to 
bear the indignity in silence, had they not found that tliey 
were held responsible by the people for measures in which they 
had no share. (3) Considering the arrangement Philip had 
made for the eonsulta, one Jbas little reason to commend his 
candour in this transaction, and not much to praise his policy. 
As he did not redress the evil, his implied disavowal of being 
pr^y to it would hardly go for anything wdth the injurea 
party. In his answer, Pnilip thanked the nobles for their zeal 
in lus service, and promised to reply to them more at large on 
the return of Count Hoorne to Planders.(4) ^ 

>^*j[ [he y o is no reason to %uflpose that QranvellPwas ever 
acquainted with the fact of the letter having been written by 
the two lords. The privilege claimed by the novelist, who 
looks over the shoulders of his heroes and heroines when they 
are inditing their epistles, is also enjoyed by the historian. 
With the materials rescued from the mouldering archives of 
the past, he can present the reader with a more perfect view of 
the motives and opinions of the great actors in the drama three 
centuries ag(^ than they possessed in respect to one another. 
This is particularly true of the period before us, when the cor- 
respondence of the parties interested was ample in itself, and 
through the care taken of it, in public and private collections, 
has been well preserved. Such care was seldon^ bestowed on 
historical documents of this class before the sixteenth century. 

It is not till long — nearly a year — after the date of the pre- 
ceding letter, that anything appears to intimate the Existence 
of a coldness, mueli less of an open rupture, between Granvelle 

(1) Corrcspondancc dc Guillaume le Taciturnc, tom. li. p. 15. 

(2) The nobles. It appears, had complained to Philip that they had been 
m^eto act this unworthy part in the cabinet of the duke of Savoy, wiicn 
regent of the Nctbci lauds. Granvelle, singularly miough, notices this in a 
letter to the Regent Mary, in treating It as a mere suspicion on their 
part.— (See Conrespondance dc Guillaume le Tacitume, tom. ii Preface, p. ix.) 
The course of things nuder the present regency may be thought to show there 
was good ground for this suspk-ton, 

(3) Correspondance (Ic Phibppc 11. tom. i. p. IJIS. 

(4) Ibid. p. 197 . 
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and the disi^orx tented nobles. Meanwhile, the religion” ti’oublos 
in France had been fast ^atlicring > > a head ; an»i lie opposite 
factions rans-ed theruselyes under the banners of thoir rcBpcctive 
chiefs, prepared to decide the ejuestion by ar?iis. llniip the 
S^^cond, wiio stood forth as the champion of Catholicisin, not 
merely in his own domioioiib, but throughout Ohrislcndom, 
w tched anxiety the struggle goi; g forward ni llie noigh- 
bo ring king d mi. It bad the deeper interesl fm* him, from its 
influence on the i.ow Countries, llis Italian possessions wore 
sepa.at^'d from I'ranee by the Alps ; his Spanish^ by the Tyre- 
ncGs. But no such mountom barrier lay between Franco and 
Flomders. They were not even separated, in the border pro- 
'viiices by difi'ei once of language. Every 8ho(flc given to Krance 
must necessarily be ftdt in the rereolest corner o^’ the Ncther- 
1 nds. Oranvclle wa., so well jxware of this, tliat he besought 
the kii'g to keep aii eye on his French neighbours, and support 
them ill the maintenance of the Homan Catholic religion. 
“ That they should bo maintained in this is quite as important 
to us as it IS to th('m. Many here,” he odds, “ would ho right 
glad tosr'‘ affairs go badly lor the Cuth(>iies in that kiijgf»m. 
AT) noble as yet among us has openly declared himvsedf. Should 
any one do so, God only could save the country from the fate of 
France.” (1) * ^ 

Acting on these hints, and conformably to his owiBW^iulHs, 
Philip sent orders to the regent to raise two thousand men, ana 
send them across the borders to support the French Catholics. 
The orders met with decided resistance in the council of state. 
The great Flemish lords, at this time, must have afieeted, if 
they (lid not feel, devotion to the establi.shed ndigion. liut 
they well knew there was too large a leaven of heresy in the 
country to make these orders palatable. They felt no desire, 
moreover, thus unnecessarily to mi-x thcmsclv<^ up with the 
feuds of Fro nee. They reprc.sented that the troops could not 
safely be dispensed with in the present state of fetding at home; 
and that, if they marched against the Protestants of France, 
the Germau, Protestants might be expected to march against 
them. 

, Gran\< lie, on the other hand, would have enforced the orders 
of Pliiiif), as essential to the security of the Netherlands them- 
selvt'S. Margaret, thus pressed by the opposite parties, felt the 
embarruhsment of either course. The alternative presented 
was. that of disobeying the king, or of incurring the resent- 
ment, perhaps the rcBiatance, of the nation. Orange and Kgmont 

( 1 ) “Que bicn claro mucstran muchosque no lea peaariade qacfueaaeii 
mal, y quf, «i In cle aU« diesse a! tra\6H, bien brevemente so yris por arAel 
iniftino canrjino. Y ha »i(io mucstra dicha, que ninguno do«to» acuorcs wj ham 
dcclaratlo, que si lo hi/.iera algntio, otro quo Dios ne pudierachlorvar quolo 
■fleaquv nt) sipulera cl caimno do Francia.’’— Corrc»pondanc» de Phllipi>e fl. 
tom. i. p. ‘23(i. 
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besought h^r to convoke the stales-goneral, as the only safe 
counsellors in such an emergency. The states had often been 
convened on matters of less moment by the former regent, Mary 
of Hungary. But the cardinal liad no mind to invoke the 
interference of that “ mischievous animal, the people.”(l) He 
had witnessed a convocation of the states previous to the em- 
barkation of Philip ; and he had not forgotten the independent 
tone then assumed by that body. It had been, indeed, the last 
injunction of the king to his sister, on no account to call 
a meeting of the national legislature till his return to the 
country. 

But while on this ground Margaret refused to summon the 
states-general, sb*e called a meeting of the order of the Golden 
Fleece, to whom she was to apply for counsel on extraordinary 
occasions. The knights of the order consisted of persons of the 
highest consideration in the country, including the governors 
of the provinces. In May, 1<62, they assembled at Brussels. 
Before meeting in public, the prince of Orange invited them to 
a conference in his own palace. He there laid before them the 
state of the Cj)untry, and endeavoured to concert wdth the mem- 
bers some regular system of resistance to the exclusive and 
arbitrary course of the minister. Although no deiinite action 
took place at that time, nu^t ,of those present would seem to 
hlPm fuller! in with the views of the prince. There were some, 
however, who took opposite ground, and who declared them- 
selves content with Granvelle, and not disposed to prescribe to 
their sovereign the choice of his ministers. The foremost of 
these were the duke of Arschot, a zealous Catholic, and Count 
Barlaimont, president of the council of finance, and, as we have 
already seen, altogether devoted U) the minister. This noble- 
man communicated to Margaret the particulars of the meeting 
in the prince^ palace ; and the regent was careful to give the 
knights of the order such incessant occupation during the 
remainder of their stay in the capital, as to afford the prince of 
Orange no op])or( unity of pursuing his scheme of agitation. (2) 

Before the assembly of tiie Golden Fleece had been dissolved, 
it was decided to send an envoy to the king to lay before him 
the state of the country, both in regard to the religious excite- 
ment, much stiraulatea in certain quart ers by the corfdition of 
France, and to the financial embarrassments, which now 
pressed heavily on the government. The person selected for 
the o^ce w^as Florence de Montmorency, lord of Montigny, — a 
Mvalier who had the boldness to avow his aversion to any 
interference with the rights of conscience, and wFose sympa- 
thies, it will be believed, were not on the side of the minister. 

(l) “ Cc m^hant animal, nommo Ic people :**— the cardinal’s own words, in 
a letter tx> the kinir.— €orrcsp«ndance de Philippe II. torn. i. p. 200. 

(t) Strada, De Hello p. us.— Corrcspoudancede Philippe II. tom, i. 

p. 203. 
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Soon after his departure, the vej:cd question of aid tO France 
"was settled in the councii by co’sccutin^ personal hervioe for 
money. It was decided to raise a subndy of hfty lliousand 
crowns to be remitted at once to the French p'overnmen^dl) 

Montigpy reached Spain in June, 1562. He was graciousiy 
r^^ceived by Philip, who, in a protracted audience, jrathered from 
him a circviiustautial account of the c^.nditton of tlie b{ ether • 
lands. In aii. wer to tiie royal queries, the envfty also exposed 
the misunderstanding which existed between the minister j^nd 
the nobles. 

But the duchesc of Parma did not trust this delicate affair to 
the representations of 3kIontign\% She wrote herself to her hro- 
tner, in Italian, which, w'hcn she would give ner own views on 
masters of importance, she used instead of French, ordinarily 
ertinloved by the secretaries. In Italian she expressed herself 
witn till* greatest flaeney, and her letters in that language, for 
the purpose of secrecy, were written with her own hand. 

7ne duchess informed the kiii^T of the troubles that had 
arisen with the nobles ; charging Orange ♦nd Plgrnont, especi- 
ally, ns ll source of them. She accused them o^' raalicioifsiy 
circululiiig rumours that the cardinal had advised Philip to 
invade the country with an armed force, and to cut off the heads 
of some live or six of the principal 4 mlecontcn(s.( 2 ) Shejmid a 
high tribute to the minister’s loyalty, and his talent f<W^«llli- 
ness ; an<l she besought the king to disabuse Montigny in 
respect to the common idea of a design to introduce the Spanish 
Inquisition into the country, and to do violence to its institu- 
tions. 

The war was now openly proclaimed between the carding 
and the nobles. Whatever decorum might bo preserved in their 
intfTconrsc, there was no longer any doubt as to the hostile 
attitude in which they were hereafter to stand in ^.spect to each 
other. In a letter written a short time pr' vious to that of the 
regent, t)ie cardinal gives a brief view of his situation to the 
king. The letter is written in the courageous spirit of one who 
does not shrink from the dangers that menace him. Atter an 
observation intimating no great confidence in tho orthodoxy of 
tin* prince of Orange, he remarks : ** Though the prince showK 
me a friendly face, when absent he is full of discontent. They 
have formed a league against me,” he continues, “and threaten 
my life. But I have little fear on that score, as 1 think th«;y 
are much too wise to attempt any such thing. They complain 
of my excluding them from office, and endeavouring to secure 
an absolute autnority for your majesty. All which they repeat 
openly at their banquets, with no good effect on tho peopl<^ 
Yet never were there governors of tno provinces who possessed 

(1) Correspondance de Philippe 11. tom. i. pp. 210, 214. 

(2) “ A qui ils Vmputent d*avoir eertt au Roi qu’U fallait emper tme demi- 
doazahie de tCtes, et venir en force, pour conqumr le pays **— Ibid. p. 202. 
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BO much poorer as they have, or who had all appointments more 
completely m their own hands. In truth, their ^?reat object is 
to reduce your majesty and the regent to the condition of mere 
ciphers in the government.’* 

“ They refuse to come to my table,” ho adds, “at which I 
smile. I find guests enough in the gentry of the country, the 
magistrates, and even the worthy burghers of the city, ^\hoso 
good* will it is Well to conciliate against a day of trouble. These 
evils I bear with patience, as I can. For adversitjy is sent by 
the Almighty, whow'ill recompense those v/ho suffer for religion 
and justice.’*^ The cardinal was fond of regarding himself in 
the light of a martyr. 

He concludes tfiis curious epistle with beseeching the king to 
come soon to the Netherlands ; “ to come well attended, and 
with plenty of money, since, thus provided, ho will have no 
lack of troops, if retjuired, to act abroad, while his presence ^yill 
servo to calm the troubled tpirits at home.”(l) The politic 
minister says nothing of the use that might be made of these 
troops at home. Such an intimation would justify the eliargcs 
alrtady brought against him. He might safely leave his master 
to make that application for himself. 

In December, 1562, Montigny returned from his mission, and 
straightway made his repprt to the council of state. ^ He 
ehiargudon the solicitude which Philip had shown for the inter- 
ests or the country. Nothing had been further Irom his mind 
than to introduce into it the Spanish Intiuisition. lie was only 
anxious to exterminate the growing heresy from the land, and 
called on those in authorit}^ to aid in the good work with all 
their strength. Finally, though pressed by want of funds, he 
promised, so soon as he could settle his affairs in Spain, to return 
to Flanders, — It was not unusual for Philip to hold out the idea 
of his speed y<-rct urn to the country. The king’s gracious recep- 
tion seems to have had some effect on Montigny. At all evente, 
ho placed a degree of confidence in the royal professions, in 
w'hich the sceptical temper of William was far from acquiescing. 
He intimated as much to his friend, and the lattcivnot relishing 
the part of a dupe, which the prince’s language seemed to assign 
to him, retorted in an angry manner ; and something like an 
altercation took place between the two lords, in the presence of 
1 he duchess. At least, such is the report of the historians. (2) 
Put historians in a season of faction arc not the best authorities. 
In the troubles before us we have usually a safer guide in the 
■correspondence ol the actors. 

(1) ** Lo principal es que veng-a con dincro y credito, qae con esto no faltara 
?rentc para lo que se huvicsse di* hazer con los vezmos, y sii prebcncia valdrd 
mucho para assofesegar todo lo de &us sCbditos."— Papiers d’Etat deClranvelle, 
tom. vi. p. 563. 

(3) Vandervynekt, IVoubles dcs Pays-Baa, tom. ii. p, 91. — MiSmoircs de 
Oraiivello, tom, li.p, 34,~-a doabtXUl authority, it must be admulted. 
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IJy Montkny dcspatch^'s w ro also broL^^lit from for 

the duchess ot Para j a. They contained sii^^gestions as to her 
policy in reference to the factious nobles, whom tlie king reooir- 
mended to her, if pos; iblc, U< divide by sowing the «( cd-i of 
.iealousy among them. (1) Egmont was a stanch Catholic, loyal 
in his disposition, ambitious, and vain. It would not V)o diih • 
cult to detael. him fr-jin his associates by a show of preference, 
which, while it flattered his vanity, would excitc in them 
jealoasy and distrust. 

In former times there had been something of those feelings 
betwixt Egmont and tlie prince of Orange ; at least, there had 
been estrangement. This might, in some de^ce, be referred to 
the contrast in their characters CiiTainly no two characters 
could be more strongly contrasted with each other. Egmont,, 
frank, fiery, impiilbivo in his temper, had little in common with 
the cool, cautious, and calculatinj^' William. The showy quali- 
ties of the former, lying on the surface, more readily caught 
the popular eye. There was a depth in WillianPs character not 
easy to hi fathomed, — an habitual reserve, which made it diffi- 
cult, even for those who knew him best, always to read him 
right. Yet the coolness between these two nobles may have 
arisen less from difference of chivragter than from similarity of* 
position, iloth, by their rank and services, look the ^irenfCst 
ground in public estimation, bo that it w.is scarcely possible 
they should not jostle each other in the career of ambition. 
But however divided Ibrmerljr, they were now too closely united 
by the pressure of external circumstances to bo separated by 
the subtle policy of Philip. Under the influence of a common 
disgust with the administration and its arbitrary measures, 
they continued to act in concert together, and, in their union, 
derived benefit from the very opposition of th#ir characters. 
For what bi'tter augury of success than that aflbrded by the 
union of wisdom in council with boldness in execution ? 

The consequences of the troubles in France, as had been fore- 
seen, were soon visible in the Low Countries. The Protestants 
of that time constituted a sort of federative republic, or rather 
a great secret association, extending through the difterent parts 
of Eurof e, but so closely linked together that a blow struck in 
one quarter instantly vibrated to every other. The Calvinists 
in the border provinces of the Low Countries felt, in particular, 
great sympathy with the movements of their French brethren. 
Many Huguenots took shelter among them. Others came to 
propagate their doctrines. Tracts in the French tongue were 
distributed and read with avidity. Preachers harangued in the 
conventicles; and the people, by hundreds and thousands, 

(I) “ It is not true,” Philip remarks, in a lett&to the ducboii, dated July 17, 
15(is, ”tliat Granveiie ever recommended me to cut off half a. dozen header 
though,** adds the monarch, **lt may perhaps be well saouch to have 
recourse to this measure.** — Corrcspondance de Philippe II. tom. 1. p. 207. 
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openly assembled, and, marcbing in procession, chanted the 
Psalms of David in the translation of Marot.(l) 

This open defiance of the edicts called for the immediate 
interposition of the government. At Tournay two Calvinist 
preachers were arrested, and, after a regular trial, condemned 
and burned at the stake. In Valenciennes two others were 
seized, in like manner, tried, and sentenced to the same tcri-ible 
punishment. But as the marquis of Bergen, the governor of 
the province, had left the place on a visit to a distant quarter, 
the execution was postponed till his return. Seven months 
thus passed, when the regent wrote to the marquis, remon- 
strating on his uSiseasonable absence from his post. He had 
the spirit to answer, that “it neither suited his station nor 
his character to play the part of an executioner.” (2) The 
marquis of Bergen had early ranged himself on the side of the 
prince of Orange, and he is re$>eatediy noticed by Cranvelle, in 
nis letters, as the most active of the malecontents. It may 
well be believed he was no friend to the system of persecution 
pursued by tjie government. Urged by (xranvelle, the magis- 
trates of the city at length assumed the office of conducting the 
execution themselves. On the day appointed, the two martyrs 
•were escorted to the stake. The funeral pile was prepared, and 
tho toiKjh was about to be applied, when, at a signal from one 
of the prisoners, the multitude around broke in upon the place 
of execution, trampled down the guards and officers of justice, 
scattered the fagots collected for the sacrifice, and liberated 
the victims. Then, throwing themselves into a procession, 
they paraded the streets of the city, singing their psalms and 
Calvinistic hymns. 

Meanwhile the officers of justice succeeded in again arresting 
tho unfortunate men, and carryii^ them back to prison. But 
it was not long before their friends, assembling in greater 
numbers than before, stormed the fortress, forced the gates, 
and, rescuing the prisoners, carried them off in triumph. 

These high-handed measures caused, as may be supposed, 
great indication at the court of the regent. She instantly 
ordered a levy of three thousand troops, and placing them 
under the marquis of Bergen, sent them against thg insur- 
ants. The force was such as to overcome all resistance. 
Arrests were made in great numbers, and the majesty of the 
law was vindicated by tne trial and punishment of the ring- 
leaders. (3) 

“ Eigorous and severe measures,” wrote Philip, “ are the 

(1) Stnula, D« Bello Bel|?ico, pp. 78, 79, 183, 134.— Renom tic Francis, Albo- 
rotos dc Flandes, MS.— Meteren, Hist. desPays-Bas, fol. 31, 32. 

(2) ** Qa’il ni de mm caract^re ni de son honneor d'etre le Bourreau 

dcs ll^T^tiques.**— M^olres de Granvelle, tom. i. p. 304. 

(3) Strada, Be Bello Belfico, pp, I3fi. 137 .— Renom dc Francia, Alborotos de 
Flaudea, MS.— Brandt, Refocmadon in the Low Countries, vol. i. pp. 137 , 13 $. 
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only ones to be emj^oyed in ma+t< s of reliHon. ?l is by fear 
only that the rabble ” — meauinsc by this the Kofornier^i — “ can 
l>c made to do their dut5% tind not alwavf then/’u) This 
liberal sentiment found less favour in the Low Countiiea thi:Ji 
in Spain. One must pondei well/' writes the cardinal to 
Perez» the roya^ secretary, “ before issuioj? thost ah.^olute 
decrees, which are by no means as implicitly.* received her© 
as they are in Italy.'* (2) The Fleming appealed his laws, 
and, with all the minister’s zeal, it was found impossible to 
move forwaid at the tiery^ pace of the Spanish Inquisition. 

“ It would raise a tumult at once,” he writes, ” should we 
ventu^’e to arrest a man without the clearest evidence. No 
man can be proceeded agrinst without legal prwd'.” (3) But 
an insurmountable obstacle in the way of enforcing the cruel 
edicts lay in the feelings of the nation. No law repugnant 
to sur.h feelings can long be executed. “I accuse none of 
the nobles of being heretics,*’ writes the regent to her brother ; 
” but they show little zeal in the cause of religion, while the 
ma^st raff's shrink from their duty from fear of the pco]>Ie.”^4) 
“ How al»surd is it,*’ exclaims Granvelle, ” for depositions to 
be taken beftre the Inquisition in Spain, in order to search out 
heretics in Antwerp, where thousands arc every day walking 
about wliom no one meddles wiQi!^*(5) ” It is more^han-a 
year,” he savs, ” since a single aixest on a charge of heresy 
nas taken place in that city.”(6l Yet whatever may have 
been the statu of persecution at tne present time, the va^e 
dread of the future must have Uken strong hold of people’s 
minds, if, as a contemporary writes, there were no less than 
eighteen or twenty thousand refugees then in Plngland, who 
had tied from Flanders for the sake of their religion. (7) 

The odium of this persecution all fell on the head of Gran- 
velle. He was the tool of Spain. Spain was under the yokq of 
the liiaiiisition. Therefore it was clearly the minister’s design 
to estaolish the Spanish Inquisition over the Netherlands. 
Such was the concise logic by which the people oonneotod 
the name of ’Granvelle with that of the most dreaded of tri- 

(p '• En las [cosas] de la religion no se ^ufre temporizar, aliio casti|r«rlM 
con to<io y neveridafl, qae cstos vUlaccw *ino es por miedo no bazen co«a 
bucua, y auii con no todas vexes.*' — Fapierfi d'Etat de Granvelle, tom vi. 
p. 491. 

(2) Corrc.spf»iidance de Philippe H tom. i. p. 207* 

(3) Papiers d'Etat de Granvelle, tom. vi. p. yao. 

( 4 ) ‘‘Quoiqu'oUc ne puisae dire qa'aucun des aeigneum ne soit pan bon 
catbolique, elie ne volt puurtant pas qa’iLs procMent, dans leu matieres reli- 
gicuses, avfc toutc la chaleur qui senut nfoeasatre." — Conrespoiulance dc 
Philippe li. tom. i. p. 240. 

(5) Ibid. p. 202. 

f6) Ibid, ubi supra. 

(7) “C'estune grande confusion dc la mulilinde des noatfta qoi aont Icy 
fuls pour la religion. On lea eatime cn Ixindrea, Sandvlch, et comarqtMB 
adiacentc, de xviy li xt laiUe testes."~Lett«r uf AssorileviUa to GranvoUa, 
Ibid. p. 247. 
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buTials.(l) * He was held responsible for the contrivance of the 
most unpopular measures of government, as well as for their 
execution. A thousand extravagant stories were circulated 
both of his private and his political life, which it is probably 
doing no injustice to the nobles to suppose they did not take 
much pains to correct. The favourite of the prince is rarely 
the favourite (tf the people. But no minister had ever been so 
unpopular as Granvelle in the Netherlands. He was hated by 
the nobles for his sudden elevation to power, and for the servile 
means, as they thought, by which he had risen to it. The 
people hated him, because he used that power for the ruin of 
their liberties. •No administration — none certainly, if wc 
except that of the iron Alva — was more odious to the nation. 

Notwithstanding Granvelle’s constancy, ^ and ^ the counte- 
nance he received from the regent and a few of the leading 
councillors, it was hard to btar up under this load of obloquy. 
Ho would gladly have had the king return to the country, and 
sustain him by his presence. It is the burden of his correspond- 
ence at this ^neriod. “It is a common notion here,” ho writes 
to the secretary Perez, “ that they are all ready in Spain to 
sacrifice the Low Countries. The lords talk so freely, that 

every moment I fear an ingur;rection For God's sake, 

persuade the king to come, or it will lie heavy on his con- 
science.” (2) The minister complains to the secretary that he 
seem ‘1 to be entirely abandoned by the government at home. 
“ It is three months, ” he writes, “ since I have received a 
letter from the court. We know as little of Spain here as of the 
Indies. Such delays arc dangerous, and may cost the king 
dear.” (3) It is clear his majesty exercised his royal preroga- 
tive of having the correspondence all on one side. At least his 
own share irr it,^ at this period, was small, and his letters were 
concise indeed in comparison with the voluminous epistles of 
his minister. Perhaps there was some policy in this silence of 
the monarch. His opinions, nay, his wishes, would have, to 
some extent, the weight of laws. He would not, therefore, 
willingly commit himself. He preferred to conform to his 
natural tendency to trust to the course of events, instead of 
disturbing them by too precipitate action. The cogndmen by 
which Philip is recognized on the roll of Castilian princes is 
“ the Prudent.” 

(l) “ Kt qu^aussy ne sc feroit ricn par !e Cardinal, sans Taccord des Seiff- 
netirs ct Inqtiislteurs d’Espaigne, dont neccssairement b‘cnsuyvK)lt, que tout 
BC mettroit «n la pul«sance et arbitral^ d’iceulx Seignears inquisiteurs d’Es- 
palgnc.”— -Hopper, HecueU et Memorial, p. 24. 

(8) *'Q«e, poor ramour de Dieu, le Roise dispose h venir aux Pays-Bas ' 

. . . . ce ser^t one grande charts pour sa conscience, que de ue le pas faire.” 
— Correspondance de Pbilippc ll. tom. i. p. 813. 

(3) ** Des ohoses de oette cour nous ne savoiis pas plus que ceux qiii sent 
aux Indes. ..... i>e d^ai que le Roi met n^pondre aux lettres qu*on hii 
adresee cause im craud pr^udice aux aflkires ; U poorra coOter cher un Jour.** 
—Ibid. p. 199. 
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CIIArXER VII. 

GRA.^T/Ei/Lii COMPELLED TO ’WITHDEaV, 

1562 -15C1. 

TiCagrui; a;.rau)Nt rJraiivelle— Marparet desires his RcmovaMj^FhiUp deliberatei 
— Granvcllc Dismissed — Leaves the Netlieimnds. 

While tho state of feeiin^ towcards Granvelle, in the nation 
prenerally, was such as is described in tiic preceding ohapter. 
the lords who were in the council of state chafed more ana 
more under their exclusion fn m b isiness. As tho mask was 
now thrown away, they no longer niriinl dried the show of 
defeioiico ^' hieh they had hitherto paid to tho minister. Froth 
opposilion to his measures, they passed to iron^^ ridicule, 
sarcasm ; till, finding that their assaults had little eirect to dis- 
turb Granvelle’s temper, and st^l ]ess to change his policy, 
they grew at length less and less 4rcquent in their atteadanco 
at the council, where they played so insigniiicant a part. This 
was a sore embarrassment to the regent, who needed the coun- 
tenance of the great nobles to protect her with the nation, in 
the unponular measures in she was involved. 

Even (iranvellc, with all his equanimity, considered the 
crisis so grave as to demand some concession, or at least a show 
of it, oil his own part, to coneiliate the good-will of his enemies, 
lie authorized tho duchess to say that ho was perf^tly willing 
that they should be summoned to the contuUa, and to absent 
himself from its meetings ; indeed, to resign tho administration 
altogether, provided the king approved of it. (1) Whether 
Margaret comipunicated this to the nobles, does not appear j at; 
all events, as nothing came of these magnanimous concessions 
of th(; minister, they hud no power to soothe tho irritation of 
his enemies. (2) 

On the contrary, the disaffected lords were bending thoir 
efforts to consolidate their league, of which Granvelle, it ma> 
be recollected, noticed the existence in a letter of the preceding 

(1) Corrcspondancc dc Philippe H. tom. L pp. arifi, 242. 

(2) Philip’s answer to the letter of the duchesH In which sh© stated Oran- 
velle’s proposal was eminently characteristic. 11 Margaret could not do better, 
she might enter into negotiations with the malecontents on the fubje^ > but 
she should take care to delay sending advices of it to Spain ; and tiie king, on 
his part, would delay a.s long as possible returning his answem. Vor the mea- 
sure, Philip concludes. Is equally repugnant to justice and to the interests ot 
the crown.— (Correspondance de Philippe iJ. tom. i. p. 837.) Hits WAS l|lt 
royal policy of procrastination I 

1. T 
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year. now find the members binding themselves to each 
other by an oath of secrecy. (1) The persons who formed tliia 
confederacy were the governors of the provinces, the knights of 
the Golden Fleece, and, in short, most of the aristocracy of any 
consideration in the country. It seemed impossible that any 
minister could stand against such a coalition, resting, moreover, 
on the sympathies of tne people. This formidable association, 
seeing that all attempts to work on the cardinal were ineffec- 
tual, resolved at length to apply directly to the king for his 
removal. They stated that, knowing the heavy cares which 
pressed on his majesty, they had long dissembled and kept 
silence, rather ffuan aggravate these cares by their complaints. 
If they now broke this silence, it was from a sense of duty to 
the king, and to save their country from ruin. They enlarged 
on the lamentable condition of affairs, which, without specify- 
ing any particular charges, diey imputed altogether to the cai'- 
dinal, or rather to the position in which he stood in reference 
to the nation. It was impossible, they said, that the business of 
the countrjyjould prosper, where the minister who directed it was 
held in such general detestation by the people. They earnestly 
implored the king to take immediate measures for removing an 
evil which menaced the speedy ruin of the land. And they 
conck^ed with begging tnjit they might be allowed to resign 
their seats in the council of state, where, in the existing state 
of affairs, their presence could be of no service. This letter, 
dated the eleventh of March, 1663, w’as signed, on behalf of the 
coalition, by three lords who had places in the council of state, 
— ^the prince of Orange, Count Egmont, and Count Hoorne,(2) 

^ The last nobleman was of ancient and most honourable 
lineage. He held the high office of admiral of the Netherlands, 
and had been governor both of Ziitphen and of Gueldres. He 
accompanied Imilip to Spain, and during his absence the pro- 
vince of Gueidres was transferred to another, Count Megen, for 
which Hoorne considered that ho was indebted to the good 
offices of the cardinal. On his return to his own country, he 
at moe enrolled himself in the ranks of the opposition. He 
was a man of indisputable bravery, of a quick and impatient 
tempt r ; one, on the whole, who seems to have been lets indebted 
for bis celebrity to his character than to the peculiar ciroum- 
itances in which he was placed. 

On the day previous to this despatch of the nobles, we find a 
letter to the king from Granvelle, who docs not seem to have 
been ignorant of what was doing by the lords. He had expos- 

(1) *<Coadia»ero uhk leg« contm *l Cardenal p* detto k diffesa commune 
eontre chi voleeee ocffeiMlere alcim di loro, laqoel cemfortorono con solenniaeo 
fiummeiito, ne el coreroiK) cbe se non U paxticoUuri fossero secret! per all* 
bora; mapubliooroito questa loro luuone, et queeta le^a fatta contra 11 Card**.** 
dt Ttepok), MB. 

, {S) Correspondance de Guillaume le Tacitume, tom. ii. pp. Sft-as. 
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tulatcd \yith them, he telis Philip, on the Jisloyalilj' of their 
conduct in thus handing against the government," a pVooeiHiing 
whkh in other times might have subjected them to a legal pro- 
secution.(l) He Knentiona no one by name except Kgmont, 
M horn he commends as morti tra»3tuble and open to iHMisam than 
his confederates. He was ‘od awuy h evil eounseliors, and 
Granvelle expri «sos the hope that he will one day. open his eye* 
to his enors, andreiurn to his allegiance. 

It is difliciiltto coiieeivothe detestation, he goes on to say, in 
which the {Spaidards are held by the ration. The Spaniard® 
only, it was evei^vwhere said, were regarded by the court of 
Madrid as the lawful children ; the FlemMirs, as illegiti. 
mate. (‘2) It was necessary to do av'ay this iinp^'ession ; to 
])lace the Fieiiiings on the same footing with the Spaniards ; ta 
give them lucrative appointments, for they greatly needed 
them, in Spain or in Italy; and it might not be amiss to 
bestow the vioeroyalty of Sicdy on the prince of Orange. Thus, 
by the same act, tiio politic minister wouhl both reward his 
rivals and remove them from the country. Hut he greatljy 
inisundersU)od the cliaracter of William, if he thought m this 
way to buy him off from the opposition. 

It was four njonths before the confederates received an 
answer; during which time afraii\ <!f>ntmued to W(‘ar tl^same 
gloomy aspect as before. At length came the long-expected 
epistle from the monarch, dated on the sixth of June. Jt was 
a brief one. Philip thanked the lords for their zeal and devo- 
tion to his service. After well considering the matter, how- 
ever, he had not found any specilio ground of complaint alleged, 
to account for the advice given him to part with his minister, 
'The king hoped before long to visit the Low Countries in person. 
MeanwTiile, he should be glad to see any one of l^e nobles in 
Spain, to learn from him the whole state of the affair; as it was 
not his wont to condemn his ministers without knowing tlie 
grounds on whifdi they were accused. (3) 

The fact that the lords had not Rpecified any particular 
subject of cotdpiaint against the cardinal gave the king an 
obvious advantage in the correspondence. It seemed to be 
too much lo expect his immediate dismissal of the ministor, on 
the vague pretext of his unpopularity, without a si nj^le instance 
of misconduct being alleged against him. Yet this was the 
position in which the enemies of Granvelle necessarily found 
themselves. The minister acted by the orders of tiie king ; to 
liave assailed the minister's acts, therefore, would have been to 

(1) “ Qne cn otros tienipo« por namor causa se havia mandudo a Fiacale* 
proceder.”— Archives de ia Maiaon d'Orange- Nassau, tom. i. p- 

(2) “ Que solos lo8 de Espana sean legritiinos, que aon las palalwaa de 
aqul y cn Italia »e usa.” — Ibid p, 153, 

(3) “ Car cc u’Cbt ina coofttume de grercr aucuris de tnes nunistivt MUM 
cause.” —Corrcspondance de Guillaume le Tacitunic, tom. li. p. 431, 
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attack himself. Eg-mont, some time after this, with 

even more frankness than usual, is said to have declared at table 
to a friend of the cardinal, that “ the blow was aimed not so 
much at the minister as at the monarch.” (1) 

The discontent of the lords at receiving this laconic epistle 
may be imagined. They were indignant that so little account 
should be made of their representations, and that both they 
and the country should be sacrificed to the king’s partiality for 
his minister. The three lords waited on the regent, and extorted 
from her a reluctant consent to assemble the knights of the 
order, and to confer with them and the other nobles as to the 
course to be taken. 

It was there decided that the lords should address a second 
letter, in the name of the whole body, to Philip, and henceforth 
should cease to attend the council of state. (2) 

In this letter, "which bear^.the date of July the twenty-ninth, 
they express their disappointment that his majesty had not 
come to a more definite resolution, when prompt and decisive 
measures could alone save the country from ruin. They excuse 
themselves from visiting Spain in the critical state of affairs at 
homo. At ariotlier time, and for any other purpose, did the 
king desire it, they would wdlliiigly do so. Put it was not their 
desig;i,to appear as acouseSrs^Und institute a process against the 
minister. They had hoped their own word in such an affair 
would have sumced with his majesty. It was not the question 
whether the minister was to be condemned, but whether he 
was to be removed from an office for which he was in no respect 
qualified. (3) They had hoped their attacliment and tried 
fidelity to the crown w^ould Imvo made it superfluous for them, 
to go into a specification of charges. These, indeed, could 
be easily made, but the discontent and disorder which now 
reigned tliroughout the country were sufficient evidence of the 
minister’s incapacity. (4) 

They stated that they had acquainted the regent with their 
intention to absent themselves in future from the council, where 
their presence could bo no longer useful ; and they trusted this 
would receive his majesty’s sanction. They expressed their 

0 ) “S’estant le comte ePEgmont advanche aujourd’huy huiSt jours post 
potula dire h llopp^rus, avec lequel il fut bion deux heiires en devises, que ce 
uVfctoit point A CJranvelle que I’on en vouloit, mais au Roy, qui admimstre 
tr6s-mal le public et mesmes ce de la Religion, comme i’on luy at wsaez ad- 
verty.’*— Morillon, Archdeacon of Mechlin, to Granvelle, Archives de la 
Maison d’Orangc-Nassau, tom. i p. 247. 

(2) CoiTcspotidance de Philippe II. tom. i. pp. 256, 256, 259. 

(3) ** II n’est pas icy question de grever Icdicl cardinal, ains pkistost de le 
deiicharger, voire d’une charge laquellc non-seulemeut lui est peu conveuable 
et comme extriwirdinaire, mats aussi «c pcult plus estre en kcs mams, sans 
grand dangler d’inconvimens et troubles.” — Currespondance de Guiilaume le 
Tacitume, tom. ii. p. 45. 

(4) ” Quant il n’y auroit que le d^sordre, mescontentement et confusion qui 
twtxottve aojourd’huy en vos pays de par deyA, oe seroit assez tesmouiag;e de 
oombien peu sert icy sa pn^scnce, cr^t, et auctoritd.”— Ibid. p. 46. 
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determination lot* ally and truly tod^' charffo every reposod 
in them by the government ; and thty concluded by apologizing 
for the homely language of their epistle, -for they \^f)re no 
hcranguers or oratorR, but men accustomed t(i act rather than 
to talk, as was suited to persons of their quality. (1) This last 
shaft was. doubtless aimed at the cardinal. The'letter was 
signed by the same triumvirate a.s the former, llio abstract 
here given docj no iusiice to the document, whhjh is of con- 
siderable length, and carefully written. The language is tli**t 
of men who to the habitual exercise of authority united a feel- 
ing of self-respect, which challenged the reswet of their oppo- 
nents. Snell were not the men to be cajoloilPjr easily iiitimi- 
daced. It was the tirst time that Phihp had beep addressed in 
this ^ofty tone by his great vassaK. Iv should have ope ned bis 
eyes to the condition and the character of his subjecjts in Iho 
Netherlands. 

The coalition drew up, at the same time, an elaborate' “ reipon- 
.strance,” which they presented to Margaret In it tlu'v set 
forth the various disorders of the country, especially those 
growing oi;' of the state of religion and tlio einba’fassment tf 
the finances. The only remedy for these evils is b# be found in 
a meeting of tlie statcs-general. The king's prohibition of thi.s 
measure must have proceeded, n<^ doubt, from the evil oonnscls 
of persons hostile to the true interests of the nat’on. M their 
services can he of little use while they are thus didiarred from a 
resort to their true and only remedy in their embarrassraents, 
they trust the regent will not take it amiss, that, so long as the 
present policy is pursued, they decline to take their seats in the 
council of state, to be merely shadows there, as they have been 
for the last four years. (2) 

From this period the inakcontent lords no more appeared in 
council. The perplexity of Margaret was great, "^rhus aban- 
doned by thi5 nobles in whom the country kui the greatest con- 
tidenci , she was left alone, as it were, the man whom the 
country held in tiie griiatcst abhorruicc. She had long seen 
with alarm thy stonu gathering round the devoted hcatl of the 
minister. To attempt alone to uphold his falling fortunes 
would be probably to bury herself in their ruins. In her extre- 
mity, sheiippealed to the confedcrate.s, and, since she could not 
divide them, endeavoured to divert them from their opposition. 
Thc 5 % on the other hand, besought the regent no longer to c(>ii- 
nect herself with tlie de.''peratc cause of a minister »o odiou'^ to 
the country. Possibly they infused into her mind some suspi- 


vi) “ Que rve pot^imes point de nature i^rans orateuri* ou haran^rueura, et 
plu.s accoostumez h bien fafre qvri blcn tUrc, cominc au^sy jl roiculx Aeant 
A gens de nostre quaUtc.” — Corrcspondonce de Gu.llau’ue Ic Tacitume, 
tom. ii. p. 47* 

(2) “ Faisans cesser I’umbre dont avon'i iervy ca icehiy quatr© ana. llikl. 
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cions of t^e subordinate part slie was raade to play, tbroug:h tho 
overweening: ambition of the cardinal. At all events, an ob- 
vious change took place in her conduct, and while she deferred 
less and less to Granvelle, she entered into more friendly rela- 
tions witl^ hia enemies. This was especially the case with 
Egmont, whose frank and courteous bearing and loval disposi- 
tion seem to have won greatly on the esteem of the duchess. 

Satistied, at last, that it would be impracticable to maintain 
the government much longer on its present basis, Margaret 
resolved to write to her brother on the subject, and at the same 
time to pend her confidential secretary, Armenteros, to Spain, to 
acquaint the king with the precise state of affairs in the 
Netherlands. (1) 

After enlarging on the disorders and difficulties of the coun- 
try, the duchess came to the quarrel between the cardinal and 
the nobh's. She had made every effort to reconcile the parties ; 
but that was impossible, olie was fully sensible of the merits 
of Granvtdle, his high capacity, his experience in public affairs, 
his devotion to the interests both of the king and of religion. (2) 
feut, on thft other hand, to maintain him in the Netherlands, in 
opposition to the will of the nobles, was to expose the country, 
not merely to great embarrassments, but to the danger of insur- 
rection. (3) The obligations <of the high place which she occu- 
pied bbmn('lled her to lay the true state of the case before th(^ 
King, and he would determine the course to be pursued. 

With this letter, bearing the date of August twelfth, and for- 
tified with ample instructions from the duchess, Armenteros 
was forthwith despatched on his mission to Spain. 

It was not long before the state of feeling in the cabinet of 
Brussels was known, or at least surmised, throughout the 
country. It was the interest of some of the parties that it 
should not 1)0 kept secret. The cardinal, thus abandoned by his 
friends, became a more conspicuous mark for the shafts of his 
enemies. Libels, satires, pasquinades, were launched against 
bina from every quarter. Such fugitive pieces, like the insect 
which dies when it has left its sting, usually perish with the 
occasion that gives them birth. But some have survived to the 
present day, or at least were in existence at the clos^ of the last 
century, and are much commended by a critic for the merits of 
their literary execution. (4) 

It was the custom, at the period of our narrative, for the 

(1) M<^moirc» do Gnmvellc, torn. il. p. 39, et seq.— Correspondance de 
Philippe 11. tom. i. p. 26fi. 

(3) “ Elle coniiait tout Ic merite du cardinal, sa haute capacity, son expe- 
rience des affftirea d’Etat, le zWe et le ddvouement qu’il niontre pour le service 
deDien et du Hoi.*’— Correspondance de Philippe 11. tom. i. p. 2d6. 

(3) *• D’un autre cdt6, cllo reconnalt que vouloir le mamtemr aux Pays- Has, 
contre le dt\s seigneurs, pourratt entratner de grands mconvenients, et 
roCnie le .sonK^vement du pays.”— ibid, ubt supra. 

(4) Reitlcnbcrg, Correspondance de Marguerite d’Autriche, p. 26, note. 
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young people to meei ih the tom. a ..ad vina^;;<is, aM (elebrate 
'what wei'e called “ academic ganiefe,” consistin^f I'u riirtorioal 
discussions or the \arioua topics of the day, somefimea of a 
theological nr a political ivharacter. Public aflairs furni»hed p 
fruitful theme at this crisis ; and the cardinal, in particular, 
was often roughly handled. It was in vain the Jovernment 
tried to ciiib this license. It only served to stimulate the 
dilutants to c^isploys of raillery and ridicule. (1^ 

Granvelle, it will be readily believed, was not sh>w to perceive 
his loss of credit with the regent, arid the more iutinuitc rola* 
tions into wliich site bad entered with hia enemies. But what- 
ever he may liave felt, he was too proud or too oolitic to hetray 
his moriilicution to the duchess. Thus discredited by all but 
an iusigin doaiit party, who were branded as the “Cardirudista/* 
losing inlluenoe dail}" with the regent, at open 'war witli the 
nobios, and liated by the people, never was there a minister in 
so forlorn a situation, or one wh) ^as able to maintain l)is post 
a day in sindi circumstances. Yet Craiivelle did not lose heart; 
as other:: failed him, he relied the more ou himself; and the 
courage wuich he displayed, when thus left alone as ii we#e, 
to face the anger of the nation, might have well ocunmauded 
the respect of his enemies. He made no mean concession to 
secure the support of the nobles, ,or^ recover tiie favour of the^ 
regent, lie did not shrink from tli^dangers or the responwbilities 
of his station ; though the latter, at least, bore heavily on him. 
Speaking of the incessant pressure of his cares, he writes to his 
correspondent, Perez, “ My hairs have turned so white you 
would not recognize me.*’(2) Ho was then but forty-six. On 
one occasion, indeed, wo do find him telling the king, that, “ if 
his majesty does not soon come to the Netherlands, he must with- 
draw from them. "(3) This seems to have been a sudden burst of 
feeling, as it was a solitary one, forced from him by tlie extre- 
mity of his siiuation. * It was much more in character that ho 
wrote afterwards to the secretary, Perez : “ I am so beset with 
dangers on every side, that most people give me up for lost. But 
I mean to hv« as long, by the grace of God, as I can; and if 
they do tiike away my life, Intrust they will not gain every thmg 
for idl tlmft.’'(4) He nowhere intimates a wish to be recalled. 
Nor would his ambition allow him to resign the helm ; but tho 
fiercer the tempest raged, the more closely did he cling to tho 
wreck of his fortunes. 

The arrival of Armen teros with the despatches, and the 

(1) 'Vandervynckt, Troubles ties Pays-Bas, tom. IJ. p. 66. 

(2) “ Vous ne me reconnaltncz plus, taut mescheveux out blanch 
apondance de Phdippe II. tom. i. p. 26s. 

(3) Correspoudamce de Philippe U. tom. 1. p. S74. ^ 

(4) “ Moi, qtii iiesim qa*un ver de terre, je suis menntH* da timt de cAiei, 
qnc bcancoup dojvpnt roe tenir pour mort j mais je tAcbtwai, avec Paide 
lie Diea, de v «vre autaiit que possibie, et si I’on me tue, j’espere qu’ou n’Mira 
pas tout par 14.”— Ibid. p. asi. 
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tidings that he brought, caused a great sensation in the court of 
Madrid. ‘^We are on the eve of a terrible conflagration,*' 
writes one of the secretaries of Philip ; “ and they greatly err 
who think it will pass away as formerly.** He expresses the wish 
that Granvelle would retire from the country, where, he pre- 
dicts, they Vould soon wish his return. “ But ambition,’* he 
adds, “ and the point of honour, are alike opposed to this. Nor 
doeis the king^iesire it.**(l) 

Yet it was not easy to say what the king did desire,— cer- 
tainly not what course he would pursue. He felt a natural 
reluctance to abandon the minister, whose greatest error seemed 
to be that of toojraplicit an obedience to his master’s commands. 
He declared he would rather risk the loss of the Netherlands than 
abandon him. (2) Yet how was that minister to be maintained 
in his place, in opposition to the will of the nation ? In this 
perplexity, Philip applied for counsel to the man in whom ho 
most confided, — the duke df Alva ; the very worst counsellor 
possible in the present emergency. 

Q'he duke’s answer was eminently characteristic of the man. 
‘^When 1 r ad the letters of these lords,” he says, “ i am so 
filled with rage, that, did I not make an eftbrt to suppress it, 
my language would appear to you that of a madman.” (3) After 
this temperate exordium, l\e rpeommends the king on no account 
to remove Granvelle from tJtie administration of the Nether- 
lands. “ It is a thing of course.” he says, “ that the cardinal 
should be the first victim. A rebellion against the prince natu- 
rally begins with an attack on his ministers. It would be 
bettor,” he continues, “ if all could be brought at once to sum- 
mary justice. Since that cannot be, it may be best to divide 
the nobles ; to win over Egmont and those who follow him by 
favours ; to show displeasure to those who are the least 
offenders. Por the greater ones, who deserve to lose their heads, 
your majesty will do well to dissemble, until you can give them 
their deserts.” (4) 

Part of this advice the king accepted ; for to dissemble did no 
violence to his nature. But the more he reliocted on the matter, 
the more he was satisfied that it would bo impossible to retain 
the obnoxious minister in his place. Yet when he had come to 
this decision, he still shrunk from announcing it. Months passed, 
and yet Armenteros, who was to carry back the royal despatches, 

(l) Archives de la Malson d'Orang^ Nassau, tom. i. p. 190. 

(a) ** Habldndoleyo en ello,” writes the secretary Perez to Granvelle, “coma 
era razon, me respoticlid que por su fee Antes avt nturaria A perder essos estados 
qne hazer esse agravio A V. S. cn lo qual conoscera la gran volnntad quo le 
tlene.” — Papiers d’Etat. dc Granvelle, tom. vii. p. io2. 

(3) “ Cada vez que veo Ion dcspachos dc aquellos tres senores de Flaiidcs me 
mueven la colera de manera que, sino procurasse mucho templarla, creo pare;, 
cla A V. Mag*' mi nplnion de hombre frenetico.” — Carta del Duque de Alba al 
Rey, A 21 de Octobre de ifiSa, MS. 

(4) “ A los que destos meriten, quiten les las cave^as, basta podcr lo hacer, 
disslmular con eUos.*’— Ibid. 
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was still detained at Madrid. It seemed as if here, 

as on other occasions of less mom nt, was prepared ti> leave 
events to take their own course, rather tnan direct them 
himself. 

Early in January, 1564, the d tohess of Panna^admoniahed 
her brother th il the lords chafe i much under his lonp: silence* 
It was a common opinion, she said, that, he ^cared little for 
Flanders, and thai> ho was under the influence of evil coun- 
sellors, who would persuade him to deal with the country as 
a conquered province. She besought him to answer the letter 
( f the nobles, end especially to write in aflectionatc terms to 
Count jB^mont, who well deserved this for the#eal he had always 
shown for his sovereign’s mtereslsdl) 

One is struck with the tone in which the regent here speaks^ 
of one of the leadeis of the opposition, so little in unison with* 
hci former language. It shows ,how completely ahe was now 
under their influence. In truth, however, wo see constantlv, 
both in her letters and those of the cardinal, a more friendly 
tone of h'eling towards Egmont than to ciiher of his associates. 
On the score of orthodoxy in matters of rcdigioiPho was uiflm- 
peachahle. II is cordial manners, his free and genial temper, 
secured the sympathy of all with whom ho carne in contact. 
was a common opinion, that it mmitld not bo difScull to detacn 
him from the party of malecoiTtcnts with whom hflJ lot was 
cast. 8u(di were not the notions entertained of the prince of 
Orange. 

In a letter from Granvelle to Philip, without a date, but 
written perhaps about this period, (2) we have portraits, or 
rather outlines, of the two great leaders of the opposition, 
touched w'ith a masterly hand. Egmont he describes os linn 
in Ills faitli, loyally disposed, but under the ev^il influence of 
William. It w^oulcl /lot be difficult to win him over by flattery 
and favours. I’hc prince, on the other hand, is a cunning 
and dangerous enemy, of profound views, boundless ambition, 
diflicuh to change, and impossible to control.(4) In the latter 
charactur see the true leader of tho revolution. 

( 1 ) “ Cl»inme je I’a} totijonrs trouv4 pleln (I’cmprcfsswiTnfiit ct do xMe pour 

toiit cc qui toucht if wrviee dc V. M. et Tavantage du pays, je supplie \ . M. 
<le Cure an d’F.frmnnt une response aftectuense, afln quMl ne d^^HOspCrc 

pas (it* sa b.mu* ” — Corrc'.pondancc de Phi'M’pc II. tom. i. p. 28i. 

(2) The letter— found among the MSS. at Besan^on— is given by Dorn Pro«- 
l>cr Lt’V»»sque, in his life of the cardinal. -(Mi^moircH dc fJranveWc, tom. il. 
p. 52.) Toe worthy Beneilictine assures us, in hif» preface, that he has always 
given the text of Grauvelle*s correspondence exactly as he found it, an ansur- 
unce to which rew wdll give implicit credit who have read this letter, wluch 
bears the marks of the reviser’s hand m every fientencc. 

(p Mcmoircfi dc Granvelle, tom. ii- p. 53. 

Oi) “ I,c prince d'Orange est un homme dangereux, fin, nffeclant de 

soutenir le peupie Je pense qu’tin par^ (ptoie * 6cs vfie» pro- 

fondcs est fort (hfildic h m<hiaf{piT, et qu’il ti’ctit godres fwwmhle de le fame 
•kia.-gcr.*’ — Ibid. pp. 6TJ, 64. 
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Di8guste(^ with the indifference of the king, shown in his, 
long-protracted silence, the nobles, notwithstanding the regent*s 
remonstrances, sent orders to their courier, who had been wait- 
ing in Madrid for the royal despatches, to wait no longer, but 
return witl^out them to the Netherlands. (l) Fortunately 
Philip now moved, and at the close of January, 1564, sent back 
Arrnenteros with his instructions to Brussels. The most im- 
portant of theni was a letter of dismissal to the cardinal himself. 
It was very short. “ On considering what you write,*’ said the 
king, “ I deem it best that you should leave the Low Countries 
for some days, and go to Burgundy to see your mother, with 
the consent of tb^ duchess of Parma. In this way, both my 
authority and your own reputation will be preserved. *’(2) 

It has been a matter of dispute how far the resignation of the 
‘cardinal was voluntary. The recent discovery of this letter of 
Philip determines that ques^on.(3) It was by command of 
the sovereign. Yet that command was extorted by necessity, 
and so given as best to save the feelings and the credit of 
the minister. Neither party anticipated that Granvelle’s 
abtoce would? continue for a long time, much less that his dis- 
missal was final. Even when inditing the letter to the cardinal, 
J?hilip cherished the hope that the necessity for his departure 
might be avoided altogetherr This appears from the despatches 
sent at t!ie same time to the recent. 

Shortly after his note to Granvclle, on the nineteenth of 
February, Philip wrote an answer to the lords in all the tone of 
offended majesty. He expressed his astonishment that they 
should have been led, by any motive whatever, to vacate liieir 
seats at the council, where he had placed them. (4) They would 


(1) Causant I’autre jour avec ellc, le comte d’Egmont lui raontra un grand 
micontcntenient de ce que le Koi ii’arait daign^ faire un seui mot de reponse ni 
Alui, tu aux autres. 11 dit que, voyant cela. Us eiaient decides A ordonndr Aleur 
counicrqu’il rcvliit, sans atteudredavautage.”— Correspondance de Philippell. 
tom. i. p. 283. 

(2) “ II n pens^, d’aprAs cc quo le cardinal lul a dcrit, qu’l serait trfts A 
propos qu’U all&t voir sa avec la permission de la riuchesse de Fame. 
Dc cette mani^re, rautorit<S du Roi et la reputation du cardinal serontsauves.” 
•— Ibul. p. 285. 

(3) That indefatigable labourer in the mine of MSS., Jd. Gachard, obtained 
tome clue to the existence of such a letter in the archives of Simancas. For 
two months it eluded his researches, when in a happy hour he stilmbled on 
this pearl of price. The reader may share the enthusiasra of the Belgian 
sctidiar. Je redoublai d’attention } etenhn, apr^s deux mois de travail, je 
d^couvris, sur un petit ^ifibn de papier. La minute de la fameuse lettre dont 
flaisait mention la duchesse de Parroe : elle avait dtd classee, par une mdprise 
de je ne sais quel ofAcial, avec les papiers de I’annde 1562. On lisait en tCte : 
De mana del Rep i eecreta. Vous comprendrez, monsieur le Ministre, la joie 
que me fit ^prouver cette d^couverte : ce sont lA des jouissances qui dddom- 
magent de bien des fatigues, de bien des ennuis I ” — Rapport A M. le Ministre 
dc Plntdrieur, Ibid. p. cLxxxv. 

(4) “M’esbayz bien que, pour cfaoee quelconque, vous ayez d^laissd d’entrer 
ao conseU oA je roue arois laissd.*''— CocreepcNOMlance de Qaiilanme le Taci- 
tume, tom. 11. p. 07* 
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not fail to return there at onc3, <tDd show that tMty proferred 
the public weal to all private consideiatiou8.(lr A* for the 
remo\al of the minister, since they had not been pleased to 
apecify any charf^'s against him» the kinff would deliberate 
further before deciding on the matter— Thus, three weeks 
after Philiu given the cardinal b'; dismissatf did he write 
to his enemit as if matter were still in abeyance ; hoping^ 
it would seeui, by the haughtj’’ tone of authorif^U to rebuke the 
spirit of tbe refiactory nobles, and intimidate tfiem into n t^om- 
piianco with his commands Should this policy succeed, the 
cardinal might stir hold the helm of government.^?-) 

But Philip had not yet learned that he W£^ dealing with men 
who had little of that spirit of subserviency to which ho was 
accustomed in his Castilian ^a88a is. The peremptory tone of 
his letter tired the blood of the Flemish lords, who at onco 
waited on the regent, and announced their purpose not to re- 
enter th(‘ council. The aflhir was not likely to end here ; and 
Margan't saw with alarm the commotion ^hat would be raised 
when the letter of the king shouhl be laid before the whole 
body of ihe nobles. (3) Fearing some rash step.' difficult bo 
retrieved, she resolved either that the cardinal should announce 
his intended departure, or that she would do so for him. 
Philip’s experiment had failed, ^^othing, therefore, remainSR 
but for tlje minister publicly declare, that, as hki brother, 
the late envoy to France, had returned to Brussels, he had 
obtained permission from the regent to accompany him on a 
visit to their aged mother, whom Grauvelle had not seen for 
fourteen years, (4) 

fn “ No ftiUlez d’)' rentrer, ct monstrer dc combien vou« cstiirez plus raon 
service ot W bieu tie nics pays dc deli, que autre particularity quclconquc.” — 
Correspoudunce do Guillaume ie Taciturne, tom. ii. p. 08. 

(2) Abm»({.»Mt evidence of Philip’s intentions l« afforded bjrhis despatches to 
ether with two letters winch they inclc>sed to Egmont. Thes<' 
letters were ot directly opposite tenor ; one dispensing: with Egmont’s presence 
Hit Madrid,-— whicii had been talked of ; the other inviting hltn there. Mar- 
garet was to give the one which, under the circumstances, she thought exp«- 
^ent. The duchess was greatly distressed by her brother's manoeuvnug. She 
saw that ♦the course she must pursue was not the course which he would »ircfer. 
Pridip did nt)t understand her countrymen so well as bhe did. 

[i) “ Incflct, lo prince d’Orange ct le cointe d’Egmont, les »enli qui so 
trouvassent Bmxclles, montrerent taut dc tristesfe et de m^contenteinent de 
la courtft ©t s^che reponsc du Roi, qu’il etait h craindre qu'aprt^s qu’elJe aorait 
ete communjqu^e aux aiitrcs seigneurs, U nc fht pris aucique resolution 
contraire au service du Roi.” — Correspondance de Philippe II. tom, i. 
p. 394. 

(4) ** Con la venida dc Mons. de Chantonnay, mi hermano, & Bnj.vell«w, j su 
dcterminac on dc encaminarsc 4 estas partes, roe parescid totnar color de ymir 
hazia aca, donde no havia estadn en 19 aiios, y ver a madaroa de Granvella, mi 
roadre, qnc ha 14 que no la havta visto.”--Ibid. p. ’JQS. 

GranveUe seems to have fondly trustwl that no one but Margaret was privy 
to the existence of the royal letter,—” secret, and written wltti the ktng’s own 
hand.” So be speaks of his departure, in his varions letters, m a spont aneffw 
movement to sec his venerable parent. The secretary Perez must have smAal 
as he read one of these letters to himself, since an abstract of th« royal 
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The news'of the minister’s resignation and speedy departure 
spread like Vildfire over the country. The joy was universal ; 
and the wits of the time redoubled their activity, assailing the 
fallen minister with libels, lampoons, and caricatures, without 
and. One of these caricatures, thrust into his own hand under 
the pretence^of its being a petition, represented him as hatching 
a brood of young bishops, who were crawling out of their shells. 
Hovering above might be seen the figure of the Devil ; while 
these words were profanely made to issue from his moutn; 
“ This is my son ; hear ye him !”(1) 

It was at this time that, at a banquet at which many of the 
Flemish nobles were present, the talk fell on the expensive 
habits of the ari^cocracy, especially as shown in the number 
and dress of their domestics. It was the custom for them to 
wear showy and very costly liveries, intimating by the colours 
the family to which they belonged. Oranvelle had set an 
example of this kind of ostentdfcion. It was proposed to regulate 
their apparel by a more modest and uniform standard. The 
lot fell on Egmont to devise some suitable livery, of the simple 
kind used by /he Germans. He proposed a dark-gray habit, 
which, instead of the aiguillettes commonly suspended from the 
shou'ders, should have flat pieces of cloth, embroidered with 
line figure of a head and a IpoTs cap. The head was made 
marvellously like that of the cardinal, and the cap, being red, 
was thought to bear much resemblance to a cardiiml’s hat. 
This was enough. The dress was received with acclamation. 
The nobles instantly clad their retainers in the new livery, 
which had the advantage of greater economy. It became tne 
badge of party. The tailors of Brussels could not find time to 
supply their customers. Instead of being confined to Granvelle, 
the beads occasionally bore the features of Arschot, Aromberg, 
or Viglius, the cardinal’s friends. The duchess at first laughed 
at the jest, and even sent some specimens ‘of the embroidery to 
Piiilip. But Granvelle looked more gravely on the matter, 
declaring it an insult to the government, and the king inter- 
fered to bave the device given up. This was not eqsy, from the 
extent to which it had been adopted. But Margaret at length 
succeeded in persuading the lords to take another, not personal 

despatch appears in his own handwriting. The Flemish nobles also, firobablv 
tlj^ouKh tlie regent’s secretary, Armenteros, appear to have been poissesseil oi 
the tme state of the case. It was too good a thing to be kept secret. 

(!) Schiller, Abfall <ler Niederlande, p. 147. 

Among other freaks was that of a masquerade, at which a devil was seen 

E ursuing a cardinal w ith a scourge of foxes’ tails. “ Delnde scquclmtur dia- 
olus, equum dtcti cardinalis caudis vulpinis fustigans, magna cum totius 
populi admiration© et scandalo,”— (Papicr.s rt’Etat de Granvelle, tom. viii. 
p. 77*) The fox’s tail wa.s a punning allusion to Renard, who took a most 
active and venomous part in the paper war that opened the revolution. 
Renard, it may be remembered, was the imperial mbiister to England in Queen 
Mary’s time. He was the implacable enemy of Granvelle, who had once been 
his Itenefactor. 
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in its nature. The suVstiiuie a sheai of ariows. Even 
this was found to have an otfensivo application, us it intimated 
the leag-ue ok the nobles. It was the oripfiii, it is said, of the 
dcivioe afUrv/ards assumed by the Seven Uiiitod Provinces, (l) 

On the thirteenth of March, 16G4,Granvelle quitted Brussels, 
—never to return. (2) “ Tt e joy of the * ables at his departure/* 
writes one of ^he privy council, “ was excessho. They seemed 
like hoys let loose irom school.*’(») The three lords, members 
of the council of 8talt‘, in a note to the duchess, declared that 
they were ready to resume their places at tho board ; with the 
understanding-, howv.vcr, that they should retire whenever the 
minister returned. (4) Granvelle had given omt that his absence 
would be of no long durat’on. The regent wrote V her brother 
in warm commendation of tlie lords. It would not do for 
Granvelle ever to roturn. She was assiired by tbcj nobles, if ho 
did return, he would risk the los» of his life, and the king tho 
loss of the Netherlands. (5) * 

The three lords wrote each to Philip, informing him that they 
had rc-cntcml the council* and making the most earnost 
testations of loyalty. Philip, on his part, graciously repliecT to 
each, and in narticiilar to the prince of Orange, who had inti- 
mated that slandcrou.s reports respecting himself had founA 
their way to tiie royal car. The ^irig declared, ** he nejer could 
doubt for a rnomf'nt that William would continuo to show the 
same zeal in his service that he had always done ; and that no 
one should bo allowed to cast a reproach on a person of his 
quality, and one wliom Philip know so thoroughly.” (G) It 

( 1 ) btraiia, Uc Bciio p)!. l6l-l64. — Vantlor Harr. De Inltiis TimiuU 

tuum Belj^icarum, p. iGO.— Vandervynekt, Troubles clcs Pays-Baj , tom, il. 
p. f)') --Corresponilance Oe PiMlippc II. tom. i. pp. 294, 290, 

( 2 i Tne (late w given by llie piincc of Oran{?e in a letter to tho laml^rravp of 
lIcs^'C, wi.ttiii a f'litnigriilL alter the cariiinars df-parturc.— (Archives liu la 
MaiPi.n d'<»i.on;c-N.c.'>au tom. \. p. 2 - 26 .) Tlilh fact, public and notorious as »t 
was, vs ncveitliclcss told with the greatest discrenanry of dates. Hopper, one 
of (iranvelJe*j» own frirndv, fixes the date ol hi.s departure at the latter end of 
May,— (Rccupil et Mtoonal p. s 6 .) Such discrepaucicR will not stem ^,trange 
to the student of history. 

(3^ “Ejos inlmici, <jui in senatu erant, non oliter cxultavfirc quara pucri 
abc'.iute Judo^nagistro."- Vita VigJn, p. 38, 

lloogstftitcn and Brederode luduiged their vidld humour, as they saw the 
cardmal leaving llrusseb, by mounting ^ horse, — one in the saddle, the ulher 
en croupe"; and m thi‘' way, muffled in their cloaks, accompanying the travel^ 
along the heights for half a league or more Granvelle tells the story hlmsV 
in a letter to Margaret, but dismisses it as the madcap frolic of young meu.— 
Papiers d’Etat de Granvelle, tom. vii. pp. 4i«, 426. 

( 4 ) Archives de la Maisoti d’ Orange- Nassau, tom. i. p. 226. 

( 5 ) “ Le coiiite d’Egmont lui a dit, entre autres, que, hi le cardinal rcvcnalt, 
indubitabiement il perdrait la vie, ct mettrait le Roi en nsqac dc perdre lea 
Pays-Bas.**— Correspondaiice de Philippe 11. tom. i. p. 205. 

(6) ** Je n’ay entendu dc personne chose doiit Je peusst: concevoir quelqn# 
douhte que vous nc fussier., A Peiidroit de mon service, tel que Je vous ay 
cogneu, ny suis si k-gier de prester Poreille A ceulx qui me taschuront demettrti 
en umbre d’ung personage dc vostre quahti!;, ct que Je cogneia ti bicn.**— Cor- 
respondauce de Guillaume le Taciturue, turn. ii. p. 
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miglit almoct seem that a double meaning: lurked under this 
smooth languag:e. But whatever may have been felt, no dis- 
trust was exhibited on either side. To those who Iwked on the 
surface only, — and they were a hundred to one, — it seemed as 
if the dismissal of the cardinal had removed all difficulties ; 
and they now confidently relied on a state of permanent tran- 
quillity. But there were others whose eyes looked deeper than 
the calm sunshine that lay upon the surface ; who saw, more 
distinctly than when the waters were ruffied by the tempest, 
the rocks beneath, on which the vessel of state was afterward 
to be wrecked. 

The cardinal, on leaving: the Low Countries retired to his 
patrimonial estate at Besan 9 on, — embellished with all that 
w^th and a cultivated taste could supply. In this pleasant 
retreat the discomfited statesman found a solace in those i 
suits which in earlier, perhaps ^appier days, had engaged his 
attention. (1) He had particularly a turn for the physical 
sciences. But he was fond of letters, and in all his tastes 
showed the fruits of a liberal culture. He surrounded himself 
with scholars^' and artists, and took a lively interest in their 
pursuits. Justus Lipsius, afterwards so celebrated, was his 
^rccretary. He gave encouragement to Plantin, who rivalled in 
Flander^ the fame of the Aldi in Venice. His generous 
patronage was readily extended to genius, in whatever form it 
was displayed. It is some proof how widely extended, that, in 
the course of his life, he is said to have received more than a 
hundred dedications. Though greedy of wealth, it was not to 
hoard it, and his large revenues were liberally dispensed in thr 
foundation of museums, colleges, and public libraries. Besar.- 
9 on, the place of his residence, did not profit least by this 
munificence. (2) 

Such is the portrait which historians have given to us of the 
minister in his retirement. His own letters show that, with 
these sources of enjoyment, he did not altogether disdain others 
of a less spiritual character. A letter to one of the regent’s 
secretaries, written soon after the cardinaVs arrivalat Besanqon. 
concludes in the following manner : “ I know that God will 
recompense men according to their deserts. 1 have confidence 
that he will aid me ; and that 1 shall yet be able to draw profit 
Imm what my enemies designed for my ruin. This is my 
puiiosopby, with which I endeavour to live as joyously as I 
:an, laughing at the world, its calumnies and its passion8.**(3) 

(l) **Qttiiero d« wlelante bafcrme cieipo y sordo, y tractar con mis 
j neirocioa paittcularea, y dexar el pCblico d los qne Unto fiaben y 
pueden, y componerme quanto al reposo y Rossiego *’— Papiers d*Etat de 
Onuirelle, tom. vilt. p. 9;. 

A pleaunK Ulualoa, aa old as the time of Horace's ** Beatu» ille,*' Ac. 

(t) Gerlache, Royaume dot Pays- Has, tom. i. p 79. 

(») **Vd *4 ma philoftophie. et pr<»corer avec tout cela vivre le pla* 
iayeusement que Pon pent, ct sc rire da moude, de* appassionncx, et de ce 
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With all this happy mixture oi P'picuiean aili Uio Stoic, 
the philosophic statesman did not so contentedly submit to his 
fate as to forego the hope of seeing himself soon reinstated in 
authority io the ISetherlands. “ In the course of two numths,*" 
he writes, “you may expect to see me there." (l) 7 He kept up 
an active c 'rresponaenc^ w ith tlic fricvxds whom he had Icit ill 
Brussels, and lurnisLeJ the results of the injformalion thus 
obtained, with his own commentaries, to the court at MadHd. 
His counsel was courted, and greatly considered, by Philip ; so 
that from the shades of his rt'tirement the banished minister 
was still thought to exercise an important influence on tdi© 
destiny of Flanders. • 


A singular hi'^tory is attached to the papers ( f Oranvella. That minister 
restmble'i iiis master, Imilip the Second, in the fertility of his epistolary vein. 
That the king had a passion for writinK.yaotwithstainiing he could throw the 
burden of the correspondence, when vt smith'd him, on tlie other party, is prored 
by the quantity of letters he leit behind Inm. The example of the moiiardl 
seems to have had its influence on his courtiers ; ai:i 1 no reifpi of that time is 
illutttiated y a greater amount of written inatenals from the hands ufg|;hc 
principal actors in it. Far from a jioverty of materials, therefbre, the historian 
has much more reason to complain of an embarrat de richestes, 

ClranvelJe filled the highest posts in diilcrent parts of the Spanish emplr^ 
and in each of lhese~iii tiic Netlierlands, where he was minister ; In Napleif 
where he vras viceroy ; in .Spain, where he fsOok the lead in iiiccabiMt ; and in 
Beson^oii, whither he retired from public life— he left ample memmals under 
his own hand of his rcsidenv^e tlicre. This was particiilariy the case with 
BesanQon, ins native town, and the lavouritc residence to which he turned, as 
he tells us, irom the turmoil of offlee to enjoy the sweets of privacy,— yet not, 
in truth, so sweet to him os the stormy career of the statesman, to judge from 
the tenacity with wliich he clung to offlee. 

The cardinal made his library at Besan^on the depository, not merely of his 
own letters, but ot such as were addressed to him. He preserved them 1 ^, 
however humble the sources whence they came, and, like Philip, he was in the 
habit of jotting down his own reflections in the margin. As Graiivelle'sjper- 
sonal and politi cal relations connected liini with the most important men of 
his time, we may well believe that the mass of correspondence which he 
gatheieii together was immense. Uniortunately, at his death, instead of 
hequeathmil his manuscripts to some public body, w'bo might have been 
reaponaible for ttie care of them, he left them to heirs who were altoi^har 
Ignorant of Uiair value. In the course of time the manuscripts found their 
waqr to the garret, where they soon came to be regarded as little better than 
waste paper,. They were pilfered liy the children and domestics, and a con- 
siderable quantity was sent off to a neighbouring grocer, who soon con- 
verted the correspondence of the great statesman into wrapping-paper for his 
spices. 

From this ignominious fate the residue of the collection was happily resenii 
by the generous exertiont of the Abb^ Boissot. This excellent and learned 
man was the head of the Benedictines of 8t. Vincent in Besan^on, of whidi 
town he was himself a native. He was acquainted with the condition of the 
Granvelle papers, and comprehended their Importance. In the conrse of 
eighty years, which had elapsed since the canllnal*s death, his nuuiuscripte 
ha<i come to be distributed among several heirs, some of whom consented to 

qa*ilz dient sans fondement'* — Archives de la Maison d'Qfange-Nasifui, 
tom. i. p. 240. 

( 1 ) ** llz auront avant mon retour, que ne sera, h mon compte, plus toat qnt 
d’lv'y k deux mols, partant au commencement d© julng,”— Ibkl. p.23fl. 
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txansfer tlieir^roperty gratuitously to the Abb6 Boissot, while he purchased 
that of others. - In this way he at length succeeded in gathering together all 
that survived of the large collection j and he made it the great business of his 
subsequent life to study its contents and arrange the chaotic mass of papers 
with reference to their subjects. To complete his labours, he caused the manu. 
scripts thus armnged to be bound, in eighty-two volumes, folio, thus placing 
them in that permanent form wiiich might best secure them against future 
accident. 

The abbe did not live to publish to the world an account of his collection, 
which at his death passed by ins will to his brethren of the abbey of St. Vincent, 
on condition that it should be for ever opened to the use of the town of Besan- 
9011 . It may seem strange that, notwithstanding the existence of this valuable 
body of original documents was known to schc^ars, they should so rarely have 
resorted to it for instruction. Its secluded situation, in the heart of a remote 
province, was doubtless regarded as a serious obstacle by the historical inquirer, 
in an age when the public took things too readily on trust to be very solicitous 
about authentic sources of information. It is more strange that Boissot'.s 
Benedictine brethren should have shown themselves so insensible to the trea- 
sures under their own roof. One of their body, Dom Prosper I’Evcsque, did 
indeed profit by the Boissot collectij^ii to give to the woild his Memoires de 
Graiivclle, a work in two volumes, duodecimo, which, notwithstanding the 
materials at the writer’s command, contain little of any worth, unless it be an 
occasional extract from Granvelle’s own correspondence. 

M length, in 1834, the subject drew the attention of M. Guizot, then Minister 
of Public Instrudaon in France. By his direction a commission of five scholars 
was m.stituted, with the learned Weiss at its head, for the purpose of examining 
the Granvelle papers, with a view to their immediate publication. The work 
pei formed in a prompt and accurate manner, tliat must have satisfied its 
enlightened projector. In 1839, the whole scries of papers had been subjected 
to a carcftil analysis, and the porti<5n selected that was deemed proper for 
publication. The first volume appeared m 184 J ; and the president ol the com- 
mission, M. Weiss, expressed in his preface the conddent hope that in the 
course of 1813, the remaining papers wouhl all be given to the press. But 
these anticipations have not been realized. In 1854, only nmo volumes had 
appeared. 11 ow far the publication has since advanced 1 am ignorant, 

Tlie Papiers d’Btat, besides GranvcUe’s own letters, contain a large amount 
of historical mattTials, such as official documents, state papers, and diplomatic 
correspoiuleiice of foreign ministers,— that of Renord, for example, so often 
quoted in these pages. There are, besides, numerous letters both of Philip and 
of Charles the Filtli, for the earlier volumes embrace the times of the emperor. 
I'he minister’s own correspondence is not the least valuable part of the collec- 
tion. Granvelle stood so high in the confidence of his sovereign, that, when 
not intrusted himself with the conduct of affairs, he was constantly consulted 
by the king os to the best mode of conducting them. With a different fate 
from that of most ministers, he retained his influence when he had lost his 
place. Thus there were few transactions ol any moment in which he was not 
called on directly or indirectly to take part. And his letters ^umi^h a clue for 
conducting the historical student through more than one intricate* negotiation, 
by reveiiliiig ihc ti*ue motives of the parties who were engaged in it. 

Granvelle was in such intimate rclaUons with the most eminent persons of 
tune, tiiot his correspondence becomes in some sort the mirror of the age, 
reflecting ihc stale of opinion on the leading topics of the day. For the same 
reason it is reidctc with matters of personal as well as political interest ; while 
the range of its application, far from being confined to Spain, embraces most 
of the states of Europe with which Spam held intercourse. The French 
government has done good service by the publication of a work which contains 
80 much lor the illustration of the hi^to^y of the sixteenth century. M. Weiss, 
the ed tor, has conducted his Kibours on the true principles by which an editor 
should be guided; and, far from magnifying bis office, and unseasonably 
obtruding himself on the reader’s attention, he has sought only to explain 
what is obscure in tiie text, and to g.ve such occasional notices of the writers 
08 may enable the reader to onderstand their correspondence. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

CHANGES DE-MANDEH BT TOE LOK*D8. 

1564 , 1565 . 

Policy of Philip— Ascendency of the Nobles— The Repent’s EmbAnussmcntw 
E^ont sent to Spi^m. 

We have now arrived at an epoch in the history of the revoln- 
tion, when, the spirit of the nation having been fully roused, 
the king had been compelled Jo withdraw his unpopular 
minister, and to intrust the r^ns of government to the hands oi’ 
the nobles. Before proceeding further, it w ill be well to take a 
brief survey of the ground, that we may the better comprehend 
the relations in which the parties stood to each? other at rtie 
commencement of the contest. 

In a iHter to his sister, the regent, written some two yearg^ 
after this period, I'hilip says : »** i have never had any other 
object in view than the good of irfy subjects. In all that I have 
donci, 1 have but trod in the footsU'ps of my father, under whom 
the people of the Netherlands must admit they lived contented 
and happy. As to the Inquisition, whatever people may say of 
it, I liave never attempted anything new. With regard to the 
edicts, I have been always resolved to live and die in the 
Cath(jic faith. 1 could not be content to have my subjects do 
otherwise. Yet 1 see not how this can be compa.88ed without 
punishing tiu transgressors. God knows how willingly I would 
avoid shedding a drofi of Christian blood, — above all, that of 
my people, in the Netherlands ; and I should esteem it one of 
the happiest circumstances of my reign to be spared this 
necessity.’' (V) 

Whatever we may think of the sensibility of Philip, or of his 
tendemcMJf for bis Flemish subjects in particular, we cannot 
deny that the policy he had hitherto pursued was substantially 
that of his father. Yet bis father lived beloved, and died 
lamented, by the Flemings ; while Philip's course, from the 
very tir.st, had encountered only odium and opposition. A 
little rejection will show us the reasons of these different 
results. 

Both Charles and Philip came forward as the j^eat champions 
of Catholicism. But the emperor’s zeal was so far tempered W 
reason, that it could accommodate itself to circumstances. He 

,^1! This remarkable letter, dated Madrid, May 6 , i.s to be found m the Sup- 
plement & Strada, tom, ii. p. 346. 

I. U 
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showed this |a more than one occasion, both in Germany and in 
Flanders. I’^hilip, on the other hand, admitted of no compro- 
mise. He was the inexorable foe of heresy. Persecution was 
his only remedy, and the Inquisition the weapon on which he 
relied. His first act on setting foot on his native shore was to 
assist at an auto de fe. This proclaimed his purpose to the 
world, and associated his name indelibly with that of the 
terrible tribunal.* 

The free people of the Netherlands felt the same dread of the 
Inquisition that a free and enlightened people of our own day 
might be supposed to feel. They looVed with gloomy appre- 
hension to the un^eakable misery it was to bring to their fire- 
sides, and the desmation and ruin to their country. Everything 
that could in any way he connected wuth it took the dismal 
colouring of their fears. The edicts of Charles the Eifth, 
written in blood, became yet more formidable, as declaring the 
X>enalties to be inflicted by this trU)unal. Even the erection of 
the bishoprics, so necessary a measure, was regarded with dis- 
trust on account of the inquisitorial powers which of old were 
vested in the Itashops ; thus seeming to give additional strength 
to the arm of persecution. The popular feeling was nourished 
^ every new convert to the Protestant faith, as well as by 
rooso wno, from views of their, own, were willing to fan the 
flame of i^bellion. 

Another reason why Philip’s policy met with greater oppo- 
sition than that of his predecessor was the change in the con- 
dition of the people themselves. Under the general relaxation 
of the law, or rather of its execution, in the latter days of 
Charles the Fifth, the number of the Keformers had greatly 
multiplied. Calvinism predominated in Luxemburg, Artois, 
Flanders, and the states lying nearest to France. Holland,. 
Zealand, and the North were the chosen abode of the Anabap- 
tists. The Imtherans swarmed in the districts bordering on 
Germany ; w'hilo Antwerp, the commercial capital of Brabant, 
and the great mart of all nations, w^as filled with sectaries of 
every description. Even the Jew, the butt of persecution in 
the middle ages, is said to have lived there unmolested. For 
such a state of things, it is clear that very different lo^slation 
wp demanded than for that which existed under Charles the 
Fifth. It was one thing to eradicate a few noxious weeds, and 
^uite another to crush the sturdy growth of heresy, which 
in every direction now covered the land. 

A further reason for the aversion to Philip, and one that 
cannot be too often repeated, was that he was a foreigner. 
Charles was a native Fleming ; and much may be forgiven in a 
countryman. But Philip was a Spaniard,— one of a nation held 
in greatest aversion by the men of the Netherlands. It should 
clearly have been his policy, therefore, to cover up this defect 
in. the eyes of the inhabitants by consulting their national pre* 
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iudices, and by a sliow, at ieost, confidenue in leadoTBU 
Far from this, Philip bt^an T'ith piatinfi a SpaiUsh ?irmy on 
tl'eir borders in Uine of peace. Tne administration he oom- 
mitted to the hands of a forei^ier. And wliilu ho thus outraged 
the national feeling at homf\ it "was remarked that into the royal 
council at Madrid, where the affairs of f a Low CoSntries, as of 
the other provinces, were settled in the last resort^ not a Fleming 
was admitted. U) Ihe public murmured. The nobles remon- 
strated and resisted. Philip was obliged to retrace his 6te|i& 
He made first one concession, then another. He recalled his 
ti’oops, removed his lainister. The nobles triumphed, and the 
administration of the country passed into th^ hands. People 
thought the troubles were rt an end . They were hut begun. 
Nothing bad been done towards the solution of the great nrob% 
lem of the rights of conscience. On this the king and the 
country were at issue as much as ^ver. All that had Wn done 
had only cleared the way to free discussion of this question, 
and to thf' bloody contest that was to follow. 

On the (b parture of Granvelle, the discontented lords, as w© 
have ^(‘C‘a, again took their seats in the council of state. Thly 
gave the most earnest assurances of loyalty to the king, ana 
seemed as if desirous to make araend.s for tlio post by an extra^ 
ordinary devotion to puoiio busiaeask Margaret received these 
advances in the spirit in which tlfey wore made ; and the con- 
fidence which she had formerly bestowed on Granvelle, she now 
transferred in full measure to nis successful rivals. (2) 

It is amusing to read her letters at this period, and to com- 
pare them with those which she wrote to rhUip the year pre- 
ceding. In the new colouring given to the portraits, it is hard 
to recognize a single individual. She cannot speak too highly 
of the services of the lords, — of the prince of Orange, and 
Egmont abov<^ all, — of^their devotion to the public weal and the 
interests of the sovereign. Slie begs her brother a^ain and again 
to testify Jiis own satisfaction by the most gracious letters to 
Ifiesc nobles that he can write. (3) The suggestion seems to have 
met with little favour from Philip. No language, however, h 
quite strong enough to expr(‘ss Margaret's disgust with ihe 
^aracter**tod conduct of her former minister, Granvelle. It is 
he that has so long stood betwixt the monarch and the love of 

(1) Hopper docs uot hesitate to regard tliis rircumstonce m a leading cause 
of the discontents in Flanders, “ Sc voyans desentimcz ou pour mieax dire 
opprimez par les Seigpieurs FspaSgnols, qm chossant les antros hors du Con. 
seil du Roy, paiticipent sculz avecq iceluy, et presument de commaudw aux 
Seigneurs "et Chevaliers dcs Pay.s d*cmba.«» : ny plus ni moins qu’iiz font i. 
aultres de Milan, Naples, et Sicille; ce que calx ne vcuillans souifrlr en 
monierc que ce soit, i este ct est la vraye ou du moins la prlnd|Mde cause de 
ces maulx et alterations/*— Recueil et Memorial, p. 79* 

(2) VigUus makes many pathetic complaints on tlm head, in Ms letters to 
Granvelle.— See Archives de la Maisou d*Orange-Na»sau, tom, i. p. 310 
ct alibi. 

(3 Corrcspondancc dc Philippe II. tom. i. pp. 312, 332, ct alibi. 

V 2 
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the people. I^She cannot feel easy that he should still remain so 
near the Netherlands. He should be sent to Kome.(l) She 
distrusts his influence, even now, over the cabinet at Madrid. 
He is perpetually talking*, she understands, of the probability of 
his speedy return to Brussels. The rumour of this causes great 
uneasiness in the country. Should he be permitted to return, 
it would undoubtedly be the signal for an insurrection. (2)— It 
is dear the duchess had sorely sufl’ered from the tyranny of 
Granvelle.(3) 

But notwithstanding the perfect harmony which subsisted 
between Margaret and the principal lords, it was soon seen that 
the wheels of government were not destined to run on too 
smoothly. Although the cardinal was gone, there still remained 
a faction of CardinalistSy who represented his opinions, and who, 
if few in number, made themselves formidable by the strength 
of their opposition. At the Ijead of these were the viscount de 
Barlaimont and the president Viglius. 

The iormer, head of the council of finance, was a Flemish 
n^ble of the first class, — yet more remarkable for his character 
tlmn for his rank. He was a man of unimpeachable integrity, 
stanch in his loyalty both to the Church and to the crown, with 
^ resolute spirit not to be shaken, for it rested on principle. 

His coadjutor, Viglius, was an eminent jurist, an able writer, 
a sagaclbus statesman. He \md been much employed by the 
emperor in public affairs, which he managed with a degree of 
caution that amounted almost to timidity. He was the personal 
friend of Granvelle, had adopted his views, and carried on with 
him a constant correspondence, which is among our best sources 
of information. He was fruge^ and moderate in his habits, not 
provoking criticism, like that minister, by his ostentation and 
irregularities of life. But he was nearly as formidable, from 
the ofticial powers with which he was clothed, and the dogged 
teuat'itv with which he clung to his purposes. He filled the 
high office of president both of tbe privy council gnd of the 
council of state, and was also keeper of the great seal. It was 
thus obviously in his power to oppose a great check to the pro- 
ceedings of the opposite party. That he did thus often thwart 
them, is attested by the reiterated complaints of tlAv duchess. 

The president,” she tells her brother, “makes me endure the 
pains of hell by the manner in which he traverses toy mea- 
sures. ”(4) llis real object, like that of Granvelle and of their 

( 1 ; •' 11 faudrait cnvoy«r le cardinal k Rome.”— Correspondance de Philippe II. 
torn. i. p. S29. 

(2) Ihxd. p. 295>. 

(:i) Morillon, in a letter to Granvelle, dated July 9, 1564, tells him of the 
)ieart>'' hatred in which he is held by the duchess, who, whether she has been 
told that the minUter only made her his dupe, or trom w'hatever cause, never 
hears his name without chang'ing^ colour.— Papiers d'Etat dc Granvelle, 
tom. viii. p. 131. 

(4) ” Vighus lul fait souflfrir ies iieines <le I’enfer, en traversant ies mesures 
qu’exige le service du Roi.”— Ibid. p. su. 
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followers, sLe sar^ on another occasion, if to thro\Jthe country 
into disorder. They would lind their account in tishing in thf* 
troubled waters. They^ dread a state of tranquillity, which 
'v\ould afford opportunity for exposing tb^ir corrupt pra'^tice# in 
the governijf nt-li^ ^ 

To these p o^ial ohaiges of ddinquencv the duchess added 
others, of a loore v ulgur peculation. Vigliiis, who had taken 
prio'Jt's orders for the purpose, was provost of the church of 
>St. Bavon. Margaret openly accused him of purioining the 
costly tapestries, tli»^ plate, the linen, the jewels, and even 
considerarde sums of money belonging to the church.;*.:) She 
insisted on the impropriety of allowing suth a man to bold 
offiv:-e under the governmen}.. 

Norwa.s the president silent on his part, and in his corro- 
spoTideiice with Granvelle he retorts similar accusations in 
full measure on his enembv^’. *Hc roundly taxes tht' great 
nobles with simony and exi<o tion. Oflices, both ecclesiastical 
and secular, were put up sale in a sh.’meless manner, and 
disposed \A to the highest bidder. It was in this way tjiat 
the bankrupt noble.s pai<l their de)>t.s, by bc.si, owing va(faiit 
places on their credi^or.s. Nor are the regent’s hands, lie inti- 
mates, altogether clear from the stain of these transactions. U) 
lie accuses the lords, moreov^*, •of using th(»r authority t<» 
intertert‘ ]ierpetually with the course of justie«;. 1.'lufy hod 
acquired an unbounded ascendency over Margaret, and treated 
her with a dt?ference which, he adds, “ ns ever sure to captivate 
the sex.” (4) She was more especially under the intiuence* ol 
her secretary, Armentero.s, a cr(>ature of the nobles, wdio pro- 
fited by his position to till his owm coffers at the expense of 
the exchequer. (5) For himself, he is in such disgrace for his 

fl) “ in*: esjH ent alors^jCcher, comme on dit, cn t,*un trouble, et attclndre le 
but jju’iJiv pour^-ulvpnt depnis louf^empK cclul de s'emparer do tuutt'H le* 
affaireH. <^’*e»t pouriiuoi ils out Ctr etsout encore contrairex I’anscniSlcc de» 
itafs gt^r»<?ran\. . . . Le cardinal, le prCHideut et leur ««'<juelk> cruijcoeat, is>i 
la ti anqttiUit'^ se rctahlit danx Ic pays, qu’on ue U«e dai^ Icurs livres, ct (pi’ou 
ue dCeottVie leurs injustices, aimonicsj, et rapines. ’’—CTpleru d’Etat de ( Hun- 
vein , tom. vm. p. ,'ii i 

{2} IbW.'V- alibi. 

([{) " Ce qu’ellc he resent le plus centre v. 1. H. et contre moy, cst cc que 
I’avoiih si lonffurniciit frarde d’en laire aon proufllt, qu’eiio fait rnaintenant drs 
oiTlces et benefices ct aultres prStca ’’—Archives de la Maison d’Oiangc* 
Nas.sau, tom. i. p. 406. 

( 4 / “ Ipsam etiam Ducissam in suani perlravCre ypiitentium, honorc ctlam 
niajore quain anteu Ipsam afRcientvx, quo niuhebris sexus facik eapitui . ’ — 
Tins remark, however, is taken, not from his correspomknre with Orauvclle, 
but from his autobiography.— See Vita Vigln, p, 4«. 

{.i) Tiu: e-\tortion« ot Margaret’s seci>t;iry, w'ho was said to have amassed 
a fortune of seventy thousand ducats in her service, led tiic iwopic, instead of 
Armenteros, punningly to call him Arfrt^trrton. This piece of scandal in com- 
municated IVr the royal car m a letter addreaaed to one of tbc kmg’Jv secre- 
taries by Fray l^orenzo tie ^'lIlacallno, ot wiiom I shall giw a lull account 
elsewhere. — Gachard, Correspondaoce Ue Philippe 11. lam. ii- Rapport, 
p. xliii. 
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resistance Ip these disloyal proceedings, that the duchess 
excludes him as far as possible from the management of affairs, 
and treats him with undisguised coldness. Nothing but the 
desire to do his duty would induce him to remain a day longer 
in a post like this, from which his only wish is that his seve- 
rely would Release him.(l) 

The president seems never to have written directly to Philip. 
It would only expose him, he said, to the suspicions and the 
cavils of his enemies. The wary statesman took warning by 
the fate of Granvellc. But as his letters to the banished 
minister were all forwarded to Philip, the monarch, with the 
despatches of his iiister before him, had the means of contem- 
plating both sides of the picture, and of seeing that, to which- 
ever party ho intrusted the government, the interests of the 
country were little likely to be served. Had it been his father, 
the emperor, who was on the tyone, such loiowledge would not 
have been in his possession fouiiand-twenty hours before he 
would have been on his way to the Netherlands. But Philip 
was of a more sluggish temper. He was capable, indeed, of 
mdeh passive oxertion, — of incredible toil in the cabinet,— and 
from his palace, as was said, would have given law to Christen- 
dom. But rather than encounter the difficulties of a voyage, 
fib was willing, it appears, to risk the loss of the finest of his 
province»/(2) ^ ‘■ 

Yet he wrote to his sister to encourage her with the prospect 
of his visiting the country as soon as he could be released from. 
a war in which he was engaged with the Turks. He invited 
her, at the same time, to send him further particulars of the 
misconduct of Viglius, and exp'^assed the hope that some means 
miyt he found of silencing his opposition. ( 3 ) 

It is not easy at this day to strike the balance between the 
hostile parties, so as to decide on the jus.tico of these mutual 
accusations, and to assign to each the proper share of responsi- 
bility for the mismanagement of the government. That it was 
mismanaged is certain. That offices were put up for sale is 
undeniable ; for the duchess frankly discusses the “expediency 

<J) Archives de la Maison d’Orange-Nassan, tom. i. p. 273, et alibi. 

( 3 ) Granvellc regarded such a step as the only effectual remedy fdr the dis- 
Cffders in tlw* Low Countries. In a remarkable letter to Philip, ilated July 20, 
1565 , he presents such a view of the manner in which the government is con- 
dacted as might well alarm his master. Justice and religion are at the lowest 
ebb. Public offices arc disposed of at private sale. The members <if the 
council indulge m the greatest freedom in their discussions on matters of 
rtUgion. It is plain that the Confession of Augsburg would be acceptable to 
some of them. The truth is never allowed to reach the king’s ears; as the 
letters sent to Madrid are written to suit the majority of the council, and so 
as not to give an unfavourable view of the country. Viglius is £drald to write. 
There are spies at the court, lie says, who would betray his correspondence, 
and it might cost him his liie. Granvelle concludes by urging the king to 
oonae in person, and with money enough to subsidize a force to support him. 
— Papksrs d’Etat dc Granvelle, tom. vm. p. 620, et seq. 

( 3 ^ Conrespondance de Philippe II. tom. L p. 317. 
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of ’t, in a letter to her brother. This, at ’east, ajjtolvoft the act 
from the imoutatiou of se<;rfccy. The contiicc ot The ct^unoil of 
ptato with the two other councils often led to disord^ rs* 
the decrees passed by *he pri'-y oouocil, which had cognizance 
of matter^ of justice, we; c frcM^ueutiy frustrated ly the amnes- 
ties and pardons granted by the oouiicil of stat^/ To remedy 
this, the nol.ics contended that it was necessary to subject the 
decrees of the other councils to the revision of tue coun'dl ot 
statv , and, in a word, to otmeentrate in this last btvdy the 
whole authority of government. (l) The council of state, com- 
posed chiefly of the great aristocracy, looked down with oon- 
tem])i on those subordinate councils, made for the most part 
of men of humbler eondition, i)ledgid by their elevation to otlic * 
to maintain t)ie interests of the crov n. They %v uiild hav e placed 
the administration of the country in tlio hands of an oligarchy, 
made up of the great Flemish pobles. This would be to break 
up that system of di8tributft>n into separate departments esta- 
blished by Charles the Fifth for the mi?»'e pcrlect despatch ot 
business. It would, in short, be such a change in the coustitu- 
toii ol the country oa would of itself amount to«i revoluiioft. ^ 

In the state of things above describid, tlie Keformntion 
gained rapidly in the country. The nobles generally, as has 
been already intimated, wer« kyal to the Homan (htholic 
Church. .Many of the youuffer nobility, howovef; who ^d 
been educated at Geneva, returned tinctured with heretical 
doctrines from the school of Calvin. (2) Hut whether Catholic 
or i’rotestaTit, the Flemish aristocracy looked with distrust on 
the hystem of persecution, and held the Inquisition in the same 
abhorrence as did the great body of the people. It was fortu- 
nate for the Reformation in the Netherlands, that at its outset 
it received the support even of the Catliolic.s, who resisted the 
Inquisition a.s an outrage on their political liberties. 

Under the lax administration of the edicts, exiles who had 
H ed abrpad from per.secution now returned to Flanders. Calvin - 
ist ministers and refugees from France crossed the borers, 
and buried themselves with the work of proselytism. Seditious 
pamphlets were circulated, calling on tno regent to confiscate 
the ecsHsiostical revenues, and apply tliem to the use of the state, 
as had been done in England. (3) The Inquisition became an 

(ij Hopi>er, Uccuetl et p. s&. —Archives dc la MAison d’Orangre. 

NaswaJi, tom. i. p. i!22. — Corre^poiidance de Philippe 11. tom, i. p. 347* et 
alibi. 

, 2} The Spanish ambassador to Eng’kuid. Guzman dc Silva, in a letter dated 
Ironi the Low Countries, refers this tendency amuiif;: the ycuujtrr nobles to 
their lax educatirm at home, ami to tueir travels abroad. ** la noblesse du 
pays est pthieralement cathoUque : H n’y a que lea jeunes fans d<»it, & cause 
de I’edncation relachije qn’ils ont reruc, ct de leur freijiumtalion dans le« pays 
^Tjisuis, Ics prineiiies soient un pea equivoques.” — Correspondauce dc Phi- 
lippe li. tom. 1 . p, StiS. , , ^ , 

3 “ Se tlice publlr' » quo ay mcfiios para de^-carpror tfjdaa las daudas del 
Key sin cargo del pueblo toniaudo los bieucN dc la yglesia 6 parte 
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object of corpmpt, almost as much as of hatred. Two of the 
principal functionaries wrote to Philip, that, without further 
support, they could he of no use in a situation which exposed 
them only to derision and danger.(l) At Bruges and at Brussels 
the moh entered the prisons, ana released the prisoners. A 
more flagrant violation of justice occurred at Antwerp. A con- 
verted friar, named Fahricius, who had been active in preach- 
ing and propagating the new doctrines, was tried and sentenced 
to the stake. On the wa}* to execution, the people called out to 
him, from the balconies and the doorways, to “ take courage, 
and endure manfully to the last.*’ (2) When the victim was 
bound to the stal^, and the pile was kindled, the mob dis- 
charged such a volley of stones at the officers as speedily put 
them to flight. But the unhappy man, though unscathed by 
the Are, was stabbed to the heart by the executioner, who 
made his escape in the tumul^. The next morning, placards 
written in blood were found affiked to the public buildings, 
threatening vengeance on all who had had any part in the 
execution of Fahricius ; and one of the witnesses against him, 
a '^oman, handly escaped with life from the hands of the 
populace.(3) 

The report of these proceedings caused a great sensation at 
Madrid ; and Philip earnestlf’ called on his sister to hunt out 
and pursue the onenders. This was not easy, whore most, 
even of those who did not join in the act, fully shared in the 
feeling which led to it. Yet Philip continued to urge the 
necessity of enforcing the laws for the preservation of the faith, 
as the thing dearest to his heart, lie would sometimes indi- 
cate in his letters the name o*' a suspicious individual, his 
usual dress, his habits and appearance, — descending into details 
which may well surprise us, considering the multitude of 
aftairs of a weightier character that pressed upon his mind. (4) 
One cannot doubt that Philip was at heart an inquisitor. 

Yet the tires of persecution were not iiermitted wholly to 
slumber. The historian of the Reformation enumerates seven- 
teen who suflered capitally for their religious opinions in the 
course of the year 1564.(5) This, though pitiable, was a small 
number — if indeed it be the whole number — compared'vdth the 
thousands who are said to have perished in the same space of 

conforrae al ejemplo que se ha hecho en Ynglatenra y Francia y tanibieii que 
ellos eran muy licos y volberiaii mas templados v hornbres de bien.*'— Renom 
de Francia, AJbt^rotoH dc Flandes, MS. 

(1) ** I^ur office est devenn odieux au peuple , ils rencontrent tant de resist- 
ances et de colomnies, qu’Us ne peuvent I’exercer sans daugrer pour leurs per- 
8onne».”-— Corrcepoudance <lc Philippe II. tom, i. p. s.'sa 

(2) Brandt, Reformation in the Low Conutries, tom. i. p. 147. 

(3) Ibid, uhi sttpra. — Strada, De Bello Belgico, p. 174. — Correspondance de 
Pliilippe 11. tom. i. pp. S2t, 327, 

(4) Btiada, De Bello Belgico, p. 172. — Correspondance de Philippe II. tom. i. 
p. 327, et alihi. 

(5) Brandt, Refom\ation in the Low Cooiitnea, tom. 1. pp. 146-149, 
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time in the preceding leigu. It v'.tt, too smail toi)n»duoe any 
effect as a persecution, while the sight of the nuirtyr, singing 
hymns in the midst of the ffames, only kindled a liVeLer ze«3 
in the spectators, and a deeper hatred for tluir oppressors. 

The linance*^ naturally Iclt the effeetb of the general disorder 
of the country. The puhlii* d ht, already large, *ns we have 
seen, was now *o much increased, that the yearly delieiency iii 
the revenue, according to the regent’s own statement, amotm^d 
to six hundred, thousand florin.s ;(1) and she knew ol no way of 
extricating the country from its embarrassmeiita, tinless the 
king should come to its assistance. The convocation ot' the 
state.^-general was insisted on as the only Remedy for these 
disorders. That body alone, it was ionteuded, wa., authorized 
to vote the requisite subsidies, and to redress the manifold 
grievances of the nation. — Yet, in point of fact, its powers hod 
hitherto been little more than to propose the subsidies for the 
approbation of the several province , and to remonstrate on the 
grievances of the nation. To invest the itates-general wdth 
the power rcctressing these grievances would bestow on them 
legivslative functions wnich they had rarely, if cmt, txcrciscd^ 
This w'ould be to change the constitution of the cviuutry, by the 
now w'eight it would give to the popular element ; a chan^gp 
which UiC groat lords, w'ho Iwd* ahead v the lesser nobles 
entirely at their disposal, (2) w'odld probably knoW'*W'Al how to 
turn to account. (3) Yet Margaret had now* so entirely resigned 
herself to their iniiiience, that, notwithstanding the obvious 
consequences of these measures, she recommended to Philip 
both t< assemble the states-general and to remodel the council 
of state ; (4) — and this to a monarch more jealous of his autho- 
rity than other prince in Europe ! 

To add to the existing trouhles, orders were received from the 
court of Madrid to publish the decrees of the Council of Trent 
throughout the Netherlands. That celebrated council Imd ter- 
miiiated its long session in 1663, with the results that might 
La\e been expected, — those of w'idening the breach between 
Protestant and Catholic, and of enlarging, or at least more 

« 

(i) ** Ut (liJpeiise exc^dc annuellcment l«s revenuu, dc 600,000 florins/*— 
Correvpoudance de Philippe U. tom. i. p. ^2H. 

(2; “Quant ii la moyenne noblesse dcs Pays-Ra^, Icj; S^-igtieurs I’auront 
tantost ii leur cordelle.” — Chantonnay to Gr.uivelle, October 6, 156.'J, Archives 
de la Maison d ’Orange- Nassau, tom. i. p. 426 
(:i) That Granvelle understood well tbest' ronf cquenros of c<’nveiiin|K: the 
state.s- general is evident from the manner in which he reiJcatt'dJy speflks of 
tins event m ins correspondence with tin king.— See, in particular, n letter to 
Philip, dated as early as August 20, ir>63, where he sums op hts rerriarks o» 
the matter by saying “ In fine, they would entirely chamrt’ the form of go- 
vernment, so that there would be little remaining for ihe regent to do, as 
the representative of your majesty, or lor your majesty yourself to do, since 
they would have completely put you under guardianship."— Finders d'Etat d« 
Gianvelle, tom. vil. p. J86 
(43 Correspondance de Philippe II. tom. i. p. 325. 
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firmly estajjishinff, the authority of the pope. One good result 
may he mentioned, that of providing for a more strict super- 
vision of the morals and discipline of the clergy a circum- 
stance which caused the decrees to be in extremely bad odour 
with that bpdy. 

It was hoped that Philip would imitate the example of 
France, and reject decrees which thus exalted the power of the 
pope. Men were led to expect this the more, from the mortifi- 
cation which the king had lately experienced from a decision of 
the pontiff on a question of precedence between the Castilian 
and French ambassadors at his court. This delicate matter, 
long pending, had been finally determined in favour of France 
by Pius the Fifth, who may have thought it more politic to 
secure a fickle ally than^ to reward a firm one. The decision 
touched Philip to the ouick. He at once withdrew his ambas- 
sador from Home, ana refused to receive an envoy from his 
holiness. (1) It seemed that a serious rupture was likely to take 
place between the parties. But it was not in the nature of 
r]^ilip to be long at feud with the court of Home. In a letter 
to the duche^ of Parma, dated August 6, 1664, he plainly inti- 
mated that in matters of faith he was willing at all times to 
t’acritice his private feeling to the public weal. (2) He subse- 
quently commanded the d«crges of the Council of Trent to be 
received'hs law throughout his dominions, saying that he could 
make no exception for the Netherlands when he made none for 
Spain. (3) 

The promulgation of the decrees was received, as had been 
anticipated, with general discontent. The clergy complained 
of the interference with their immunities. The men of Brabant 
stood stoutly on the chartered rights secured to them by the 
** Jot/ensc Entree'" And the people generally resisted the 
decrees, from a vague idea of their connection with the Inqui- 
sition ; while, as usual when mischief was on foot, they loudly 
declaimed against Granvelle as being at the bottom of it. 

In this unhappy condition of affairs, it was determined by 
the council of state to send some one to Madrfd to lay the 
grievances of the nation before the king, and to submit to him 
what in their opinion would be the most effectual ••remedy. 
They were the more induced to this by the unsatisfactory 
nature of the royal correspondence. Philip, to the great dis- 
content of the lords, had scarcely condesceiided to notice their 
letters, tl) Even to Margaret’s ample communications be rarely 

(1) Cabrera, Filipe .SegTindo, lib. vi. cap. 14, l6.--Strada, Dc Bello Bciyico, 
tom. i. p. 176 . 

2) Strada, De Bello Belgico, tom.i. p. 179 . 

(3) “ 8i, apr^s avoir accepW le concile sans limitations dans tons scs autres 
roy«mne« et selfirneurics, il allait y opposer de« r^«erves aux Pays-llas, cela 
pro<lmrait un ficheux effet,”— Correapondance de Philippe II. tom. i. p. 328, 
Yet whatever slight Philip may have put upon the lords in this respect, 
toe sliowed William, in particular, a smgular proot of conftdence. The prince’s 
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responded, and when he did, it was in vfi ^nio and laAeral rms, 
conveying little wore than the neces^Ity oi executin^r justice 
and watching: over the purity of the faith. 

The person selected for the unenviable mission to Madrid was 
E^mont, whose sentiments of loyalty, iiid of deYpiiun to the 
Catholic faith, it was thoug’ht, would recommend him to the 
king ; while his bidliant reputation, his rank, and liis popular 
manners would lind favour with the court and the tK^opie. 
Egmont himself was the less , averse to the mission, tliat tie had 
some private suits of his own to urge with the monarch . 

This nomination was warmly supported by William, betwrou 
whom and the count a perfectly good undemtanding seems to 
havo subsisted, in spite of th<i ehorts of the (’arrlinul'sts to 
revive tlieir ancient feelings of jealousy. Yet these feelings 
stilt glowed in the bosoms of the wives of the two nobles, as 
was evident from the warmCi with which they disputed the 
question of precedence with*each other. ^Joth were of the 
higliest rank, and, as ther<^ was no umpire u) settle the delicate 
question, it was tlnally arranged by the two ladies a])pearing^n 
public always arm in arm, — an equality which the haughty 
aaraes were careful to maintain, in spite of the ridiculous 
embarrassments to which they were occasionally (*xposed 
nan*ow passages and doorways.Jl)* Tf the ([ue.ition of prece- 
dence had related to character, it would have been easily settled. 
The troubles from the misconduct of Anne of Saxony bore as 
heavily on the prince, her husband, at this vtTy time, as the 
troubles of the state. (2) 

as T have eUewlierc stated, was renowned over the Continent, and 
Phihp rotiucsted of liim his chef, take tlje place of his own, lately deceased. 
Hut the kiriff seems to lay less stress on the skill of this functionary than on 
his trustworthnu ss,— a iroint of greater moment with a metuarch. Thin was 
a compliment- -ui that ity^picious asre— to William, which, we imagine, tie 
would Imve lH*eu slow to retuni by placing his lite in the hands f>f a cook from 
theTo;ial kitchens of Madrid.— See Philip’s letter in the Correspondance de 
CiuilJaume ifi Tacitume, tom. li. p. 89. 

fij Margaret would fain have settled the dispute by giving the coante 's 
of Epmont prefcedehce at table ovw her fair rival.— Archives de la Maison 
irOnnige-Nassau tom. i.*p. 44j.,) But both Anne of saxony and her house- 
hold stouUy'^lemurred to this decision,— perhaps to the right of the regent to 
make it. Lcf femmes iie se cadent ea rien et se tiegnent par le bras, oufre- 
dteiitts pari pasnu, et si i’ou rencontre one portc trop estrolcte, I’ou so serre 
Tung sur I’aultre jiour passer ^gatement par cn^amble, affin <pie 11 n’y «yt uu 
devant ou demerc.”— Archives de la MaiMm d’Orange- Nassau, KuppU'nieiit, 
p. 22. 

'•z'l There is a cnruias epistle, in Groen’s collection, from William to rns 
wife’s uncle, the elector of Saxony, containing sundry charges afraiust his 
niece The termagant lady was in the liabit, it seems, of ratmir her husband 
rountlly before company. William, with sonic nattreU, declares he could have 
borne her ill-humour to a reasonable extent in private, but in public it was 
intolerable. Unhappily, Anne gave more serious cause of disturbance to her 
lord than Uiat which arose from her temper, and which afterwords led ti) their 
separation. On the present occasion, it may be atkied, the letter was not 
sent,— as the lady, who had learned tlic nature of it, promiinjtl amendment.— 
Ibid. tom. ii. p. 31. 
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Before Efljnont’s departure, a meeting of the council of state 
was called, TO furnish him with the proper instructions. The 
president, Yiglius, gave it as his opinion, that the mission was 
superfluous *, and that the great nooles had only to reform then- 
own way of living to bring about the necessary reforms in the 
country. Egmont was instructed by the regent to represent to 
the king the deplorable condition of the land, the prostration of 
public credit, the decay of religion, and the symptoms of dis- 
content and disloyalty in the people. As the most effectual 
remedy for these evils, he was to urge the king to come in 
person, and that speedily, to Flanders. “ If his majesty docs 
not approve of this,” said Margaret, ” impress upon him the 
necessity of making further remittances, and of giving me 
precise instructions as to the course I am to pursue.” (l) 

The prince of Orange took part in the discussion with a 
warmth he had rarely shown. It was time, he said, that thn 
king should be disabused of the ferrors under which he laboured 
in respect to the Netherlands. The edicts must be mitigated. 
It was not possible, in the present state of feeling, either to 
eieoute the Sjdiets or to maintain the Inquisition. (2) The 
Council of Trent was almost equally odious ; nor could they 
^‘jiforce its decrees jn the Netherlands while the countries oil 
the borders rejected them. The people would no longer endure 
the perversion of justice, and the miserable wuungliiig of the 
councils. — This last blow was aimed at the president. — The only 
remedy was to enlarge the council of state, and to strengthen 
its authority. For his own part, he concluded, he could not 
understand *how any prince could claim the right of interfering 
with tlie consciences of his subjects in matters of religion. (3) — 
The impassioned tone of his eloquence, so contrary to the 
usually calm manner of William the Silent, and the boldness 
with which he avowed his opinions, caused a great sensation in 
the assembly. (4) That night was passed by Viglius, who gives 
his own account of the matter, in tossing on his bed painfully 
ruminating on his forlorn position in the council, with scarcely 
one to support him in the contest which he was’compelled to 

(1) “ All cas Qiie le Roi s’en excuse, il doit demander que S M. donne k la 
(iuebesse des instructions precises sur la conduite qu’elie a tclTir,”— Cor- 
icspoudance de Philippe II. tom. i. p. 337. 

The original instructions prepared by Viglius were subsequently modifled 
by his fneml Hopper, at the suggestion of the prince of Orange.— See Vita 
Viglll, p. 41. 

(2) Ibid, ubi supra. 

(3) “ Non posse ei placere, velie Principes animis hominum imperaie, liber- 
tatenique Fidei et Hehginms ip-sis adimere.— Ibid. p. 12 . 

(4) Burgundius puts mtd tiie mouth of William on this occasion a iBiic piece 
of declamation, in which he reviews the histoiy of heresy Irom the time of 
Constantine the Great downwards. This display of school-boy erudition, so 
unlike the masculine simplicity of the prince of Orange, may be set down 
among those fine things, the credit of which may be fa'u-ly given to the his- 
toriovi rather than to the hero.— Burgundius, Hist. Belgica (Ingolst. 1633}, 
pp. 126>13I. 
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wage, Dot merely with tlic nobles, with liie retivii;^ herself. 
The next morning, while dressing, he attackjl bv a fit of 
apoplexy, which partially deprived him of the use of hoth his 
spew^h and his limbs. (1) It was soma time before he could 
resume his place at the boavd. This new misfortune furnished 
him with a substantial argument lor si lioiting ih» king’s per- 
mission to retire from office. In this he was warmly seconded 
by Margaret, who. while she urged the president’s incapacity, 
nothing touched by his situation, eagerly pressed her brother to 
call him to account for his delimiuencies, and especially his 
embezzlement of the church property. (2) 

rinlip, who stems to have shunned any direct intercourse 
with Ills Flemish subjects, had beer avers^ to hove Egmont, 
or any other envoy, sent to Madrid. On learning that the mis- 
sion was at length settled, he wrote to Margaret that ho had 
made up his mind to receive the count graciously, and to show 
no discontent with the conduoT- of t^e lords. That the journey, 
howev.er, was not without its perils, may bo inferred from a 
singular (bveument that has been preservecl to us. It is signed 
by a number of Egmont’s personal friends, each of whom tra«t‘d 
his signature in his own blood. In this paper the parties pledge 
their faith, as true knights and gentlemen, that, if any harm 
he done to Count Egmont duripg Jliis absence, they will take 
ample vene ranee on Cardinal (iranvelle, or whoever* might be 
the author of it. (3) The cardinal seems to have been the per- 
sonitioation of evil with the BTemin|j8 of every degree. This 
instrument, which was deposited with the Countess Egmont, 
was subsciibed with the names of seven nobles, most of them 
afterwards conspicuous in the troubles of the country. One 
might imagine that such a document was more likely to alarm 
than to reassure the wife to whom it was addressed. (4) 

In the beginning of January, Egmont set out on his journey. 
He w as accompaniei^ for some distance by a party of his friends, 
who at ('ambray gave him a splendid entertainment. Among 
those prc3sent was the archbishop of Cambray, a prelate who had 
made nimsaif unpopular by the zeal he had shown in the per- 
secution ot the llefosmers. As the wine-cux> passed freely round, 
some o^tho younger guests amused themselves with frequently 

(1, “ Itaquc mane de locto sarfrens. Inter vcstjcnduroapnidexiA attactus e ;t, 
ut occurcutes domosticj antiicique in feuranv* eura tliacrimine versari fudica* 
rent.”— Vita VigUi, p. 42, 

'2) “ EUe coiiheille au Rcrf d’ordonner k Viglius de rendre sen comptes, ct 
lie restitucr les meuides des neuf maisons de «a pievOte de Saint. Bavon, qu’il 
a depomUees Correspoudance de Philippe II. tom. i. p. 

lU; “ Lui promettous, en foy de geutilhomme et chevalier d’honcur, sidurant 
{ioii aller et retour lui odviene qaelque notable inconvenient, que nouReii preii- 
drim*. Ja venjreance .sur le (’ardmal de Granvelle on seux qui on »eront paitlci- 
pans ou penstTorit de I’entre, et non bur autre.”*-Archive« de U Maison 
d’OranifO-NaBRau, tom. i. p. 345. 

v 4 This curiou-^ document, imblished By Amoldi Hhst. Penkw., p. 28*), hog 
been Traiislerred by Groeri to the pages of his collection.— Ibid, nbi supra. 
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S lcdg’ing: thaprelate, and endeavouringto draw him into a greater 
egree of co&riviality than was altogether becoming his station. 
As he at length declined their pledges, they began openly to taunt 
him ; and one of the revellers, irritated by the archbishop’s 
reply, would have thrown a large silver dish at his head, had 
not his arm been arrested by Egmont. Another of the company, 
however, succeeded in knocking off the prelate’s cap ; (1) and a 
scene of tumult ensued, from which the archbishop was extri- 
cated, not without difficulty, by tlu^ more sober and considerate 
part of the company. The whole affair — mortifying in the 
extreme to Egmont—is characteristic of the country at this 
period ; when business of the greatest importance was settled 
at the banquet, at we often find in the earlier history of the 
revolution. 

Egmont* s reception at Madrid was of the most flattering kind. 
Philip’s demeanour towards his great vassal was marked by 
unusual benignity ; and the courtiers, readily taking their cue 
from their sovereign, vied with one another in attentions ,to the 
man whose prowess might be said to have won for Spam the 
gr«at victorieSjpf Gravelines and St. Quentin. In fine, Egmont, 
whose brilliant exterior and noble bearing gave additional 
lustre to his reputation, was the object of general admiration 
during his residence of sevei;al yreeks at Madrid. It seemed as 
if the court of Castile was prepared to change its policy, from 
the flattering attentions it thus paid to the representative of 
the Netherlands. 

During his stay, Egmont was admitted to several audiences, 
in which ho exposed to the monarch the evils that beset the 
country, and the measures prop^'sed for relieving them. As the 
two most effectual, he pressed him to mitigate the edicts, and 
to reorganize the coimcil of state. (2) Philip listened with much 
benignity to these suggestions of the Flemish noble ; and if he 
did not acquiesce, he gave no intimation tdthe contrary, except 
by assuring the count of his determination to maintain the 
integrity of the Catholic faith. To Egmont personally he 
showed the greatest indulgence, and the count’s private suits 
sped as favourably as he could have expected. But a remarkable 
anecdote proves that Philip, at this very time, with ^^11 this 
gracious d«*raeanour, had not receded one step from the ground 
he had always occupied. 

( 1 ) “Ibi turn offensus coiiviva, arreptam argenteam pcMm (quemanibus 
abluendb meawn iuerat imposita) mficere Archiepiscopo in caput conatur : 
retinct pelvim Eirmcndanus • quod dum fadt, en alter oonvlva piigmo in fron- 
tem Archiepis^copo ellso, pileum dc ca^ite deturbat.” — Vander Haer, Be Initiis 
Tumult, p. 19S> 

(2) If we are to trust MoriUon’s report to Granvelle, Egrmont denied, to 
some one who chained him with it, having^ recommended to Philip to soften 
the edicts.— •(Archive^ de la Maison d’Oran^-Nassan, Supplement, p. 374,.} 
But Morillon was too much of a g-ossip to be the bc^t authority ; and, as this 
was understood to be one of the ohjec^ of the count’s mission, it will be but 
justice to him to take the common opmion that he executed it, 
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Nut al'ur Egmont^s arrival, Philip privatdv called a 
meeting ot* tlie most eminent theologians in the 4cu)ilai. To 
this conclave h communicated briefly the state oi the Low 
Countries, and t}\' ir demand to enjoy freedom of conscience in 
matters of religi^m. Tie concluded by inquiring the opinion of 
his auditors on the subject. Thu reverend body, donhuess sup- 
posing that the king only wanted their sanction to extricat(» 
liimse! f from the difficulties of his position, made answer, “ that, 
considering the iritical situation of Flanders, and the imminent 
danger, if thwarted, of its disloyalty to the crown and total 
defection from the Church, he might be justified in allowing 
the people freedom of worshiping in their own way.” To this 
Philip sternly replied, “ lie hod not calldfi theia to learn 
whether he viight pant this to the Fleminjjs, but whether he 
must do The flexible conclave, finding they had mis 

taken their cue, promptly answered in the negative ; on which 
Philip, prostrating himself op the ground before a crucitix, 
exclaimi d, ” I implore thy Divine Majesty, ruler of all things, 
that Tfiv)U keep me in tho mind that 1 am in, never b* allow 
myself either to become or to 1 k‘ called the lor(Lof those wiii> 
reject Tlieo for their Lord.” (2) The story was told to tho his- 
torian who records it by a member of the a.s.scmbly, filled with 
admiration at the jiious zeal qf Uie monarch ! From thai, 
moment thf (hxim of tlie Netherlanas w-as sealed. • 

Yet blgmont had so little knowledge of the true state cf 
things, that he indulged in the most cheerful prognostication^. 
for the future. His frank and cordial nature readily responded 
to the friendly demonstrations he received, and his vanity was 
gratified by the homage universally paid to him. On leaving 
the country, he made a ^^sit to the royal residences of Segovia 
and of the Escorial, -the magnificent pile already begun by 
Philip, and w hich continued U) occupy more' or less of hi.*! time 
during the remaind«' of his reign. Egmont, in a letter 
addri'.ssod to the king, declare.s himself highly delighted with 
what he h^s seen at both these places, and assures his sovereign 
that he returns to Flanders the most contented man in the 
world. (3) • 

When arrived there, early in April, 1566, Hie count was loud 
in his profession of the amiable dispositions of the Castilian 
court towards the Netherlands. Egmont’s countrym en — W illiam 

( 1 ) “ Kegavit accito*. kso lllos fuissc, ut doccrent a»i pcrniittero irl 
sed an sibi neceasariO i>cmiitteudam pr«scnberciit.”--Strada, he Bello Ilcljfico, 
tom. 1 . p. 185. 

.( 2 ) “ Turn Rex in eonitn conspectu, humi posit u,s ante Christi Domini simu- 
la^m, ‘ Ego ver6, inquit, Divinam MeOeslatcm tuam oro, quieftf)qiie, Rex 
omnium Deus. lianc ut mihi mentem perpctiiam veils, ne illonim, qul le 
Dominum respueiint, uspiam esse me ant did Donwiium acqmescam.’''— 
Ibid, ubi supra. 

(3; “ 11 retourne en Flandrc, rbomme Ic plus satisftut du monde.”— Conre* 
Bpondonce de Phibpi>e II. tom. i. p. 
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of Orange and a few persons of cooler judgment alone excepted 
—readily infeulged in the same dream of sanguine expectation, 
flattering themselves with the belief that a new pohoy was to 
prevail at Madrid, and that their country was henceforth to 
thrive under the blessings of religious toleration. It was a 
pleasing illusion, destined to be of no long duration. 


CHAPTER IX. 

PHILIP’S INFLEXIBILITY. 

1565, 1566. 

<1- 

PhilipN Duplicity— His Procrastination— Despatclies from Segovia— Effect on 
the Country — The Compromise — Orange and Egmoxit. 

Shoktly aft^* Egmont’s return to Brussels, Margaret called a 
meeting of the council of state, at which the sealed instructions 
brought by the envoy from Madrid were opened and read. They 
began by noticing the count’s demeanour in terms so flattering 
as showed the mission had proved acceptable to the king. Then 
followed a declaration, strongly expressed and sufficiently 
startling. “ I would rather lose a hundred thousand lives, if I 
had so many,” said the monarch, “than allow a single change 
in matters of religion.” (1) He. however, recommended that a 
commission be appointed, consisting of three bishops with a 
iiumbp of jurists, who should advise with the members of the 
council as to the best mode of instructing the people, especially 
in their spiritual concerns. It might hp well, moreover, to 
substitute some secret methods for the public forms of execu- 
tion, which now enabled the heretic to assume to himself the 
glory of martyrdom, and thereby produce a mischievous impres- 
sion on the people. (2) No other allusion was made to the press- 
ing grievances of the nation, though, in a letter addressed at 
the same time to the duchess, Philip said that he had* come to 
110 decision as to the council of state, where the proposed change 
seemed likely to be attended with inconvenience. (3) 

This, then, was the result of Egmont’s mission to Madrid ! 
This the change so much vaunted in the policy of Philip ! 
“ The count has been the dupe of Spanish cunning,” exclaimed 
the prince of Orange. It was too true ; and Egmont felt it 

(H “ En ce qui touebe la religion, il d^iarequ’il ne pent cons^itir a ce qu’il 
y soit fait quelqu« chaTxgemeiit ; qu’il ainierait mieux perdre cent mille \ies, 
k’ll lea avalt.”— Correwpoudonce de Philippe II. tom. 1. p. 347. 

(2) Ibid, ubi iupra.— Strada, Do Bello Belgico, tom. i. p. 187- 
cli) Correspondance de Philippe II. tom. i. p. 347. 
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Rcenly, as he perceived the ridionle te which he exposed by 
tiie contident tone in wliich he had laiked of th^%miuhle dis- 
position? of the Castilian court, and by the credit he had takenT 
to himself for promotini?: thoin.(l) 

A greater sensation was nroduced among the people ; for 
t])( ir expectations Lad been far more oang- ine thail those enter- 
tained by William, and the few who, like him, understood the 
character of Philip too well to place great confidence i;i the pro- 
niises of Egmont. Thev loudly declaimed against the king's 
insincerity, and neensed their envoy of having shown more con- 
cern for his private interests than for those of the public. This 
taunt touched the honour of that noble man, ^ho bitterly com- 
plained that it wma an avtiM^e of PKi’^p to destroy his credit 
with In’s countrymen; and the better to prove his good faith, he 
I avowid his purpose of tlirowing up at once ail trie offices he 
held undt r government. (2) 

The spirit of persecution, Jiftcr a t<‘mporary lull, now again 
awakeped. But everywhere the inquisitors were exposed to 
insult, and met with the same resistance a.s before ; while their 
. victims wore clucred with expressions of sympalAiy from thase 
who saw them led to execution. To avoid the contagion of 
example, the exc'cutioiis were now conducted secretly in tj^e 
prisons. (3) But the mystery tUus.throwfl around the fate of 
the unhappy Mifferer only invost^l it with an addiiioillil horror. 
(’om[)iaints were made every day to the government by the 
states, the magistrates, and the people, denouncing the persecu- 
tions to which they were exposed. Spies, they said, were in 
every house, watching looks, words, gestures. No man was 
secure, either in pci sou (u property. The public groaned under 
an intolerable slav'ery.(i) ^leanwhilc, the Huguenot emissaries 
were busy as ever in propagating their doctrines ; and with tho 
w’ork of ridbrm was mingled the seed of revolution. 

The regent felt th5 danger of this stale of things, and her 
impotence^ to relieve it. 8he did all she could in freely exposing 
it to i’hilip, iiiibrrning him at the same time of Egmont’s dis- 
gust, and the general discontent of the nation, at the instruc- 
tions from Si>ain. Ske ended, as usual, by beseeching her bro- 
ther to himself, if he would preserve his authority in the 
Netherlands. (5) To these communications tho royal answers 

(1) Vaiiflervyrickt, Troubles des Pays-Bas, t'-.m. ii. p. 92 , 

( 2 ) Cnrrt'spondance de Philippe II. tom. i. j> sG4. 

(3) “ Aiid’ei er> where endeavour* were u<sed to deliver the impnsoned, 

as sooTi as ii was known how they were iirivately made away in the prisons : 
lor the mquisiiors uot ilarinif any loni;cr to carry them to a public execution, 
this new method ot de‘ patching them, which the king himself had ordered, wan 
now put in practice, and it was commonly iwirformed thus — Thej' bound the 
condemned person neck and heels, then threw him into a tub of water, where 
Jse lav till he was quite suffocated — Brandt, Heformatftm m the Ikiw Countries, 
\*l. i. p. 1 

(4 ' Ibid. tom. i. p. 1.'''4. 

v6,' Corrtspoudaiicc de Philippe II. tom. i. p. 361, et alibi. 

1. X 
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came but rarely ; and, when they did come, were for the most 
part vague aim unsatisfactory. 

u “ Everything goes on with Philip,** writes Chantomffay, for- 
merly minister to France, to his brother Granvelle, — “ every- 
thing goes on from to-morrow to to-morrow ; the only resolution 
is, to remaii* irresolute. (1) The king will allow matters to 
become so entangled in the Low Countries, that, if he ever 
should visit them, he will lind it easier to conform to the state 
of things than to mend it. The lords there are more of kings 
than the king himself. (2) They have all the smaller nobles in 
leadin g-stiings . It is impossible that Plnlip should conduct him- 
self like a man. (3) His only object is to caj ole the Flemish nobles, 
so that he may be Spared the necessity of coming to Flanders.” 

“It is a pity,” writes the secretary Perez, “that the king 
will manage atfairs as he does, now taking counsel of this man, 
and now of that ; concealing some matters from those he con- 
sults, and trusting them with others,— showing full confidence 
in no one. With this way of proceeding, it is no wonder that 
despatches should be contradictory in their tenor.** (4) 

it is doubtless true, that procrastination and distrust 
were the besetting sins of Philip, and were followed 
by their natural consequences. He had, moreover, as 
vk, have seen, a sluggishness of nature, which kept him in 
Madrid when he should hdv^*been in Brussels, — where his 
father, in similar circumstances, would long since have been, 
seeing with his own eyes what Philip saw only with the eyes of 
others. But still his })olicy, in the nresent instgnoe, may be 
referred quite as much to deliberate calculation as to his natural 
temper. He had early settled it as a fixed principle never to 
concede relmous toleration to his subjects. He had intimated 
this pretty clearly in his different communications to the govern- 
ment of Flanders, lliat he did not announce it in a more 
absolute and unequivocal form may well have arisen from the 
apprehension, that, in the present irritable state of the people, 
this might rouse their passions into a flame. At leastj it might 
be reserved for a last resort. Meanwhile he hoped to weary 
them, out by maintaining an attitude of cold reserve ; until, 
convinced of the hopelessness of resistance, they would cease 
altogether to resist. In short, he seemed to deal ’^th the 
Netnerlaiids like a patient angler, who allows the trout to 
exhaust himself by his own eflbrts, rather than by a violent 
movement risk the loss of him altogether. It is clear Philip 
did not understand the character of the Netherlander, — as 
dogged and determined as his own. 

(1) “Tout vat de demam j\ demain, et la principale resolution en tellcs 
choses est de demeurcr perpC'tuellenieut irrOsolu.”— Arclures de la Maisoa 
d’Orangv-Nassau, tom. i p. 426 . 

(2i “ II y en a qui sont plus Roys que le Roy.”— fbkl. ubi «upra. 

(3'f “ Le Roi aura bieii de la peme h se moutrer homme.’’ — Ibid, ubi supra. 

( 4 ; Correspondaiice de Plulippe 11. tom. 1 . p. 35S. 
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Considering the natural bent of me king's dir^y^sition, there 
seems reason to charge Granvelle, as was commonly done in 
the Low Countries, with having given a direction to Ins policy ^ 
It is, however, certain, that, on all great questions, the 
minister’s judgment seems t(‘ have perfeony coincided svith that 
of his master. If your majesty mitigates the edicts/’ writes 
the cardinal, “ afiahs will become worse in Flanders than they 
are in Fraiice.(l) No change should be allowed in the council 
of state. (-2) A meeting of the stah's-general would inlii('t an 
injury which the king would feel for thirty years to come !(3) 
Granvellc maintainea a busy correspondence with his partisans 
in the Countries, and sent the result*', of it— freouently tiir 
original mters themselves— to Madrid. Thus Philip, bv rieans 
of the reports of the great nobles on the one hand, and of the 
Cardinalists on the other, w*as enabled to observe the movemenlB 
in Flanders from the most opposite points of view. 

The king’s replies to the letters of tue minish r were somewhat 
scanty^ to judge from the complaints which Gianvelle made of hh 
neglect. With all this, the cardinal professes to be well pleasid 
that he is rid of so burdensome an office as that of '^governing the 
Netherlands. “ Here,” he writes to his friend VigUus, ” I 
make good cheer, busying myself with my^wn aftairs, and pri^- 
paring my despatches in quiet, sejddm leaving the bouse, exoej)i 
to take a walk, to attend church, or to visit my mother.”(4) In 
this simple way of liiVs the philosophic statesman seems to have 
passed his time to his own satisfaction, though it is evident 
notwithstandihg his professions, that he cast man 5 [ a longing 
look back to the Netherlands, the seat of his brief authority. 
“The hatred the people of Flanders ]par me,” he WTiU‘S to 
Philip, ” afflicts me sorely; but I console myself that it is for 
the service of God and Vny king.*’t^) The* cardinal, amid his 
complaints of the kii^g’s neglect, anected the most entire sub- 
mission to his will. 1 would ^ anywhere,” he writes,— “ U) 
the Indiefei, anywhere in the world, — would even tiirtiw myselt 
into the tire, did you desire it.”(C) Philip, not long after, put 
these proh sdons to the test. In October, 1.56r>, he yielded to 
the regent’s importhnities, and commanded Granvellc to 
# 

(1) “ Le Rol peat Ctre certaia que, s’il accordc q«e les edits ne fi’e\(*cutent 
pas, jamai^ plus le peuple iie soufifnraqu’on chiSUe ies h^retiqoes ; et les cIiohc > 
Iront ai»«i aux Pays-Bas bcaucoup plus mal qu’en France.'’— Correspontlauce 
de Philippe II. torn. i. p. a23. 

(2) Ibid, tom i. p. 371 . 

(3) Archives dc la Mai.-,oii d’Oranere-Narisau, tom. 1. p. 246. 

( 4 ) “ F.ntcndant scullement A ine>. affaires, ne bougcant de ma chamtire 

synon pour proumener, taire exercice A et v^s Madame, ct falsoiit 

mes depcsches oh je doUrtz correspondre, san.s bruyet.” — Paplers d’Etat de 
Granvellc, tom. Lx. p. 63D. - • * 

.'A) Correspondance de Phil»pi>e II. tom i. p. 326. 

(6; “ ll lui suiht, pour se contentcr d’*>tre on il cj:t, de savoir que e’est i* 
volont^ du Roi, et cela lui suftira pour aller aux Indcs, ou eii quelqae autre 
lieu que ce soit, et mCwe pour se jeter dans le feu.”— Ibid. p. 301. 

X 2 
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iransfer his msidcnce to Home. The cardinal would not move. 

Aiiywherer lio wrote to his master, “ but to Home. That is 
u pleco of cci’cmoines and empty show, for which I am nowise 
qualitled. Eesideb, it Avould look too much like a submission 
on yoiir part My diocese of Meclilin has need of me ; now, if 
1 should go to Spain, it would look as if I went to procure the 
aid wdiich it so much requires. ’*(1) Hut the cabinet of Madrid 
■were far from desiring the pre.sence of so cunning a statesman 
to direct thci royal counsels. The orders were reiterated, to go 
to Home. To Home, aecordinpjy, the rfductant minister went ; 
and wo have a letter from him to the king, dated from that 
cayntal, the first <of February, 150G, in which he counsels his 
masti r hj no nican.s to fliiiik of introducing the iSpariA Imiui- 
sition into the iN’(‘th(.rlaridH.(ii) It might seem as if, contrary to 
the proverb, chiingi' of climate had WTought some change in the 
disposition of the cardinal. — From this period, Granvelle, so 
long the terror of the Low Coiinti'h's, disappears from the man- 
agement of their affairs. ^ He does not, however, disappear from 
political theatre, Wc shall again meet with the able and 
ambitious predate, first as viceroy of Naples, and afterwards at 
Madrid occupying the highest station in the councils of his 
sovereign. 

Early in Jul,y, 156o, the oommission of reform appointed by 
riiilii) ti*insmitted its report* to Sjiain. It recommended no 
change in the present law's, except so far as to authorize the 
judges to take into consideration the age and sex of the accused, 
and in case of penitence to commute the eapititl punishment 
of the convicted heretic for baiiir.hnicnt. Philip approved of 
the report in all parti^lars, — except the only particular that 
involved a change, that of mercy to the penitent heretic. (3) 

At lenjrth the king resolved on such an absolute declaration 
of bis will as should put all doubts on the matter at rest, and 
relieve him from further importunity. On the seventeenth of 
October, 1565, he addressed that memorable letter to. his sister, 
from the Wood of Segovia, which may be said to have deter- 
mined the fate of the Netherlands. Philip, in this, intimates 
bis surprise that his letters should appeUr to Egmont incon- 
sistent with what he had heard from his lips at Madir.d. His 
desire was not for novelty in anything. He would have the 
Inquisition conducted by the inquisitors, as it had 'hitherto 
been, and as by right, divine and human, belonged to them. (4) 
For the edicts, it was no time in the present state of religion to 
make any change ; both his own and those of his father must 

(I) Correspondaiicc de Philippe II, torn. i. p. 380. 

U) Ibjd p. 

(3) Ibid. p. ar'i.— Hoi»{>er, Kecucil et Mt^moriol, p. r,7. 

(- 1 ) “ Car, quant k rinqnisition, mon intention est qu’elle pc face par les 
inquiKiteur6, c<mmi’eile .s’est laicte Jnsques k maintenant, ct comm’il leur 
api>ertieut par droitz divins et humanis.”— Correspoiolance de Philippe II. 
tom. i, *• Rapport, ” p. cxxix. note. 
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be executed. The Anabaptists -a ^cct for w nn'h, as iXw ci^pc- 
cial butt of persecution, much intercessbm had^iieen made- 
must bWealt with aecordinp; to the rigour ot the law Philu^ 
concluded by conjuring the regent and the lords in the c\<uncil 
feithfully to obey his commands, as in so doing they would ren- 
der the greatest service to thi: cause of religion* and of theii 
country,— whi»:ii last, he adds, without the execution of these 
ordinances, would be of little worth. (1) 

In a private letter to the rerent of nearlv the same date with 
these jiublic despatches, Philip speaks of the proposed changes 
in the council ot state as a subject on which lie nad not made 
up his mind. (2) He notices also the proposed convocation oi 
the stat^-general as a thing, in thr present disoiders ot the 
country, altogether inexpedient. (3) Thir> the king’s despatches 
covered nearly all the debatable ground on whicli the (jonte^t 
had been so long going on betv’^ecn the crown and the country. 
There could be no longer any complaint of ambiguity or reserve 
in expression of the royal wilj, “ fiod knows,” writes 
Vigiius, “ what wry faces wore made in the council, on learning 
the absolute will of his majesty ! ”(4) There wcji not one oiHts 
members, not even ‘♦he president or Barlainu>iit, who did not 
feel the necessity of bending to the tempest so far as to suspend, 
if not to mitigate, the rigour tjie lawf They looked to fhe 
future with gloomy apprehensi<!ii. A^iglius siroilgly ¥rged, that 
the despatches should not be made public till sonie further com- 
munication should be had with Philip to warn him of the con- 
Beouencos. In this he was oppofee<l by the prince of Orange. 

“ It was too late,” he said, “ to talk of what was expedient to 
he done. Since the will ot his majes^wus so unecjui vocally 
expressed, all that remained for the gcBlniment was to execute 
it.^*(o) In vain did Viglius offer to take the whole responsi- 
bility of the dcliw on himself. AVilliam’. opinion, supported 
by Egmont and Hoorne, prevailed with the regent, too timid, 
by such an act of disobedience, to hazard the disploahiiro of 
hcj- brotlter. As, late in the evening, the eouueil broke un, 
William v/gs heard to <‘xclaim, “Ivow we shall sec the begin- 
ning of a tine tragedy ’ ”(0) 

(1) CogrSspoiulaiH't' <k- Pliilipjm 11. tom. i, “ Ra]>j;(»rt,’ rxxix. note, 

(t2) This letter was Caitvi the twentieth ol Octohtr All hesitat’Mn seems 
to liave ♦vanisiied tn d K-tier a(l«^le^.sc(l lo Grunveilt nul\ two dnvs of' r, 
in which Philip .say-,, “ As to the proposed cltan^os in the jroveri.niciit. 
there is not a question about them,”— *• Quant au.\ i.nuiijfcmeMt- 
a ecrit devoir se taiie dans le pouvemeinent, il n'cii csl pa« question,'’ — 
Corre-spondanco de Philippe IF torn. i. p. 

(3) Dqrumcnto'i’ lm-dito«, tom iv. p. H<{. 

* (4) ” Dieu S(;ait qut isaig^es ils oni monstrez, ct que mcscomcnteniont iN 
ont, voyajiH I’absolute vohinte du Roy AreJuves de ia Maison d’Oian^v 
Nassau, tom. i. p 44'. 

(а) Hopper, Rccueil et Mt'-morial, p. • 

( б ) ” Qua conclusnmc actvpta. Prince}. " Aiinacencis nndam in aurcni dixii 
(qui pbst id retulit} qua>i la*tas gloriabundunquc . visuros m>» brevi cgfcgiai 
tragedise initium.”— ^'lta Vjghi, p. 45. 
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In the month of December, the reg:ent caused copies of the 
de»j>atclies, 'tfth extracts from the letters to herself, tojbe sent 
to the governors and the councils of the several proviirees, witn 
orders that they should see to their faithful execution. Oificers, 
moreover, were to be appointed, whose duty it was to ascertain 
the manner in which these orders were fulfilled, and to report 
thereon to the government. 

The result was what had been foreseen. The publication of 
the despatches— to borrow the words of a Flemish writer — 
created a sensation throughout the country little short of what 
would have been caused by a declaration of war.(l) Under 
every discourageu^nt, men bad flattered themselves up to this 
period, with the expectation of some change for the better. 
The constantly increasing number of the reformers, the perse- 
vering resistance to the Inquisition, the reiterated remon- 
strances to the government, the general persuasion that the 
great nobles, even the regent, wc»e on their side, had all com- 
bined to f(}ster the hope tnat toleration, to some extent, would 
eventually be conceded by Philip. (2) This hope was now 
crashed. Whatever doubts nad been entertained, were dispelled 
by these last despatches, which came like a hurricane, sweep- 
ing away the nusts that had so long blinded tiie eyes of 
men, and laying ojJen the. ppliey of the crown, clear as 
day, to tshe dullest apprenelision. The people passed to 
the extremity of despair. The Spanish Inquisition, with 
its train of horrors, seemed to be already in the midst of 
them. They called to mind all the tales of woe they had 
heard of it. They recounted the atrocities perpetrated by 
the Spaniards in the World, which, however erroneously, 
they charged on the ®)ly 0fl5.ee. “ Do they expect,” they 
cried, “that we shall tamely wait here, like the wretched 
Indians, to be slaughtered by millions ? ”(3) Men were seen 
gathering into knots, in the streets and’ public stiuares, dis- 
cussing the conduct of the government, and gloomily talking 
of secret associations and foreign alliances. Meetings were 

Hi “ Unr declaration de guerre n’aurait pas fait plus d’impression suries 
esprltH, quo ces depCchea, quaiid la connaisgauce en parvint au ^jublic.** — 
V andervynckt, Troubles des Pays- Has, tom. U. p. 94 . 

(2^ “ Se eomienza li dar esperanza al pueblo de la libertad de conciencia, de 
las mudonzas del grobiemo.’’— Renora de Krancia, Alborotosde Flandfis, MS. 

•‘Some demand a nutigation of the edicts; othets,” as Vighus peevishly 
complains to Granvellc, " say that tliey want at least as much toleration as is 
vouchsaled to (Jhnstians by the Turks, who do not persecute the enemies of 
their faith cs we persecute brethren of our own faith, for a piere difference in 
the interpretation of Scripture' ” — (Archives de la Maison d’Oran^e-'Nassau, 
tom. i. p. 2870 VigUus was doubtless of the opinion of M. Gerlache, that for* 
Philip to have granted toleration would have proved the sig^nal for a general 
mn‘5sacre.— Vide Hist, du Royaume des Pays-Bas, tom. 1 , p. 83. 

(3' “ On ddfiat les KspUgnols de trover aox Pays- Bos ces stupides Am 6 ri- 
cains et ces miserables habitant du Pdrou, qu’on avait efrorgCa par millions, 
quand on avait vu qn’ils ne savamit pas sc dCfendre.” — Vandervynckt, 
Troubles des Pays-Bas, tom.i. p. 97. 
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stealthily held in the woods, and m the suburbs of th»j 
towns, where the audience listened to fanatical pi^acbers, who, 
while ojlctissin^ the doctrines of religious reform, aarldh hint^ 
at resistance. ^ Tracts were r^rinted, and widely circulated, m 
Avhicb the reciprocal obligations of lord and vassal were treated, 
and the right of resistance \vas maintained ; and, in some 
instances, these difhcult questions were handled wHh decided 
ability. A more common form was that of satire and scu^ri 
lous lampoon,— a favourite weapon with the early reformers. 
Their satirical sallies were levelled indiftVrently at the throne 
and the Church. The bishops were an obvious mark. No one 
was spared. Comedies were written to ridicule the clergy. 
Xever since the discovery of the an of prUiting— more than a 
century before — had the press been turned into an engine of 
such political importance as in the earlier staffs of the revoh;' 
tion in the Netherlands. Thousands of the seditious pamphlets 
thus thrown off were rapidly circulated amon^ a people, the 
humblest of whom possessed what many a f.oble in other lands, 
at that day, was little skilled in, — the art of reading. Placards 
were nailed to the doors of the magistrates, in some of theci^es, 
proclaiming that Kome stood in need of her Srutus. Others 
were attached to the gates', of Orange and Egmont, calling on 
them to come forth and save t^^eir country. (1) , • 

Margaret was lilled with alawu* at these si gifs of disaffection 
througnout the land. She felt the ground trembling beneath her. 
She wrote again and again to Philip, giving full particul^s 
of the state ^^f the public sentiment, and the seditious spirit 
which seemed on the verge of insurrection. She intimated 
her wish to resign the government. (2) besought him to allow 

the states- general to be summoned, andfat all events, to come in 
person and take the reins from her hands, too weak to hold them. 
— Philip OfK>lly replied, that “he was ;orry the despatches 
from Segovia had grven such offence. They Had been designed 
only for^the service of God and the good of the country. “(a) 

In this general fermentation, a new class of men came on the 
s^age, important by their numbers, though they had taken no 
part as yet in political affairs. These were the lower nobility 
of the^duntry ; men of honourable descent, and many of them 
allied oy blood or marriage with the highest nobles of the land. 
They were too often men of dilapidated fortunes, fallen into 
decay through their own prodigality, or that of their pro- 
genitorf?. Many had rficeivea their education abroad, some in 
Geneva, the hpme of Calvin, w^here they naturally imbibed the 

• fi) See a letter of Morillon to Gran vellc, January 27, 1560, Arcliives Oela 
Maison d’Oraiijfc-Nafesau, Supplement, p. 22, 

(2; Corre^ijoiulance de PlVdipc II. t<jm. i. p. SQO. 

' 3 } “ 11 a appns aver pcjne que le runtenu dc sa lettre, da VK)is cle 

Seffovie, a mal accueilh aux Pav<i,jlas, sea intentioiiH ne teudant qu^au 
service dc Dieu et au bieo dc ces Etats, comme i’amour qu*U leur porte Vf 
oblige.”— Ibid. p. 400, 
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da<4iiiic*s oi the great Reformer. In needy circumstances, with 
no Detter po|Session than the inheritance of honourably tradi- 
tions or the memory of better days, they were ur;Jfa by a 
craving, impatient spirit, which naturally made them prefer 
any change to the existing order of things. They were, for the 
most part, biied to arms ; and, in the days of Charles the I'ifth, 
had mund an ample career opened to their ambition under 
the imperial banners. But Philip, with less policy than his 
father, had neglected to court this class of his subjects, 
who, without hxed principles or settled motives of action, 
seemed to float on the surfaec of events, prepared to throw 
their weight, at any moment, into the scale of revolution. 

Some twenty ot these cavaliers, for the most part young men, 
met together in the month of November, in Brussels, at the 
house of Count Chlomborg, a nobleman attached to the Pro- 
testant opinions. Their avowed purpose was to listen to the 
teachings of a Flemish divine, nsmed Junius, a man of parts 
and learning, wlio had been educated in the school of Calvin, 
and who, having returned to the Netherlands, exercised, under 
thievery eye the regent, the dangerous calling of the mis- 
sionary. At this meeting of the discontented nobles, the talk 
naturally turned on the evils of the -laud and tlie best means of 
remedying the^n. Tlifc result of, the confen'nct s was the forma- 
tion of a liyigiufi the principal c^^jccts of which are elaborately 
set forth in a paper known as the “ Comproraise.”(l) 

This celebrated document declares that thi* king had been 
induced by evil counsellors, — ^tor the most part foreigners, —in 
violation of his oath, to estahlisli the Inquisition in the country ; 
a tribtmal opposed to all law, di\ine and human, surpassing in 
barbarity anything evcFyet practised by tyrants, (2) tending to 
bring the land to utter ruin, and the inhabitants to a state of 
miserable bondage. The confederates, therefore, in order not 
to become the prey of those who, under tlic naioe of religion, 
seek only to enrich themselves at the expense of life and pro- 
perty, (3) bind themselves by a solemn oath to resist the esta- 

(1) Ilistoriaiis have usually referre<l the orifrtu of th^ “ Unioii ” to a mcclitip 
of nme nobles at Bmla, reported by Strada (De Bello tf>m. i. 

p. 20H';. But wc have the tcstimon> of Junms himself to the tact, as abated in 
the text ; niuJ tins t.e.stimony is accepted by Groen, who trc.ivls with a caution 
that secures him a gwul tootinjr even in the slippery plaei s ot histor), ;See 
Archives tie la Mai.son d*Ora»Ke. Nassau, tom. ii ]> tt.) Brandt also adopt', 
the rcpoit of Jmuus. ' Relormation in the Low Countries, tom i. p.^lfii 

{T, “ Jtnqne et contraire i\ toules loix dixnies et hutnnines, .surpassaut la 
plus grande barbaric qne onetjues lut practiequee entic les tirans.’*— Archive^? 
tic la Maison d’Oranjre Nassau, tom. 11. p. y ' 

One miicht iinaffine that the confederates intended in the first part of tni- < 
sentence to throw the words of Philip back upon hmisclf “Conime il U-iu* 
nppcrtieut par droitz divnis et humains.” — DepCche du Buis de Sepoie, 
October 17, . 

(;i *• AtUn de n’rstre evposez en proye A eeulx qui, souhs cmibre de reliirton, 
voudroieut s'ennclnr aux de«-tH?n.t de n^;^tre sang et de no& biens Arch.se^ 
\le la Mahon d’Orangre- Nassau, tom, ii. p. i. 
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blishraent of the Inquisition, imuer whateTCJ* it ma^ be 
intrrtdjj^d, and to protect eacii other aifaiust it \mli their livt^ 
and forfunes. In doing this, they protest that, ko iiir froiu 
intending anything to the dishoiionr of the king, their only 
intent is to Toum^ain the king in his est ;te, and t (4 preserve tliV 
tranquillity of the realm. They conclude Avith solemnly in 
yoking the blessing of the Almighty on this their lawful and 
holy oonfedcratioii. 

Such are sonui of the principal points urged in this remark- 
able instrument, in which little mention is made of tin- edicts, 
every other grievance being swallowed up in that of the 
detested Ineuisition. Indeoa, the tmeslatiois of the “ Compro- 
mise,” whicn soon appeared, in various language^, usually bore 
the title of “ League of the Nobles of TTaiiders against the 
Spanish Inquisition. ”(1) 

It will hardly be denied that those who signed this instru- 
mei^ had already made a decided move in the game of rebellion. 
Tbeviopenly arrayed themselves against the execution of tlic 
law and tlu* authority of the crown. They charged the kitig 
with having violated his oath, and they accusAl him of abet- 
ting a perseeution which, upder the i)retext of religion, had no 
other object than the spoil of its victij^is. It was of litAle 
luorni nt that all this was don^ under professbfis (^f loyalty. 
Such professions are the decent cover with which tlie iirst 
apprcliches are always made in a revolution. —The copies of th(‘. 
instrument dili’er somewhat from each other. Oik' of these, 
before me, as* if to give the edge of personal insult to their 
remonstrance, classes in the same category “ the vagabond, the 
jiriest, and the Spaiiiard 

Among the small company who first subscribed the docu- 
ment we find names tlmt rose to eminence in the stormy seenes 
of the revolution. There was ()ount Louis of Nassau, a younger 
brother of the prince of Orange, the “ hon chevalier,*' as William 
used to cqll him,~a title w'eli earned by his generous spirit 
and many noble and humane qualities. Louis was bred a 
Lutheran, fmd was zealously devoted to the cause of reform, 
when his brotliCr took but a comparatively languid interest in 
it. llia» ardent, precipitate tein])er was often kept in clieck, 
and more wisely airecU^d, by the prudent counsels of William ; 
while he amply repaid his brother by hiS devoted attachment, niid 
by the Zealand intrepidity with w’hich he (^arri^d out his i)laijs. 
Louis, indeed, might be called the right hand of Wiilianj. 

Another of tlio party was Philij- de Marnix, loid of *St. Alde- 
^onde. *lle w'as tlie intimate friend of William <d’ Orange. In 

(n Vandcrvyuckt, Troubh*" des Pays-Bas, tom. ii. p, 1S4 

i'j. “ De Horte quo m uii Prestre, uti Espatrnol, ou quebiue mauvam garm*- 
nieiit \ ctii mal. oit imyre iii autrtiy, par le moycu de I’JiujuiMtioji, il iKHirra 
I’nccuser. taiio H}>i»reheiider, vojre <ajrc inourir, KOit a droit, »oU ilorl,"— 
Sappleinent Jstrada, turn, ii. p. 300. 
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theVords of^ Belgian writer, he was one of the beautiful cha- 
racters of the time ; (1) distinguished alike as a soldie^^i^tates- 
man, and a scholar. It is to his pen that the composition of 
the “ Compromise” has generally been assigned. Some critics 
have found its tone inconsistent with the sedate and tranquil 
character of his mind. Yet St. Aldegonde*s device, Hepos 
(tilleurs,*[{2) would seem to indicate a fervid imagination and 
an impatient spirit of activity. 

But the man who seems to have entered most heartily into 
these first movements of the revolution was Henry, viscount of 
Brederode. He sprung from an ancient line, boasting his 
descent from the Counts of Holland. The only possession that 
remained to him, the lordship of Viana, he still claimed to hold 
as independent of the king of Spain, or any other potentate. 
His patrimony had been wasted in a course of careless indul- 
gence, and little else was left than J)arren titles, and pretensions, 
— which, it must be owned, he was not diffident in vauniing. 
He was fond of convivial pleasures, and had a free, r(!cKless 
hiiwnour, that ^ took with the people, to whom he was still more 
endeared by nis sturdy hatred of oppression. Brederode was, 
in short, one of those busy, vapouring characters, who make 
themselves Mt at th% outset of a revolution, but are soon lost in 
the course oi'-it; like those dhiinous birds which with their 
cries and screams herald in the tempest that soon sweep^ them 
out of sight for ever. 

Copies of the “ Compromise,” with the names jittached to it, 
were soon distributed through all parts of the country, ana 
eagerly signed by great numbers, not merely of the petty 
nobility and gentry, but of substantial burghers and wealthy 
merchants, men who had large interests at stake in the com- 
munity. Hames, king-at-arms of the Golden Fleece, who was a 
zealous confederate, boasted that the names of two thousand such 
persons were on his paper. ( 3 ) Among them were many Boman 
Ca.tholic8 ; and we are again called to notice, that in the outset 
this Protestant revolution received important support from the 
Catholics themselves, who forgot all religious differences a 
common hatred of arbitrary power, • 

Few, if any, of the great nobles seem to have been arfiong the 
number of those who signed the “ Compromise,” — certainly 
none of the council of state. It would hardly have done to 
in\ute one of the royal councillors — in other words, one of the 
government — to join the confederacy, when they would have 
been bound by the obligations of their office to disclqse it to 
the regent. But if the great lords did not become actual paiv. 
ties to the league, they showed their sympathy with the object 

(V “L’un des beatix caractercs de ce temps.” — Borguet, Philippe II. ct la 
Belgrique, p. 43. 

(•i) Ibid, ubi supra. 

Strada, De Bello Belgrico, tom. i. p. 209 , 
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of it, by declining to enforce the edition oi laws* ag:?f!fist 
■which j|t was directed. On the cwenty-fourth ^ of Januaryv 
1660, tn^ prince of Orange afhlrossed, from Breda, o Luerte 
the regent, on the occasion c-f' her sending him the desparehes 
from Segovia, for the rule ot' his gcvern’-'ient in t{^e provinces 
In this remarkable let V t, William exposes, with greater free- 
dom than he was wont, his reasons for ri'fursing to comply with 
the ro-’^al orders. ^ *‘l express myself freely and frankly,” he 
says, “ on a topic on which I have not been consulted f but I 
do so, lest by my silence I may incur the responsibility of the 
mischief that must ensue.” He then briefly, and in a decided 
tone, touch«3 on the evils of the Inquisition, "•"introduced, as he 
says, contrary to the repeated pledges of the king, — and ( n the 
edicts. Great indulgence had been of lat;. shown in the intt r- 
pretaticn of these latter ; rfnd to revive th(‘m on a sudden, so as 
to execute them with their ancient rigour, would most dis- 
astr^s. There could not b#a worse time than the present, 
wh*4;ho people were sorely pressed by scarcity of food, and 
in a critical state from the religious agitations on their by- 
ders. It might cost the king his empire in th0 Xetherlands, 
and throw it into the hands pf his neighbours. (1> 

“ For my own part,” he concludes, “ if his majesty insists 
on the execution of these measures, rather than wfeur the stain 
which must rest on me and mf house by attempting it, I will 
resig]l%iy office into the hands of some one better acquainted 
with the numours of the people, and who will he better able to 
maintain ordct*in the countiy.** (2) 

In the same tone several of the other provincial gov( mors 
replied to Margaret, declaring that they could never coolly stand 
by and see fifty or sixty thousand of their countrymen burned 
to death for f rrors of religion. (3) The regf nt was sorely per- 
plexed by this desertion of the men on whom she most relied. 
She wrottj to them in* a strain of expostulation, and besought 
the prineg, in particular, not to add to the troubles of the time, 
by abandoning his post, where the attachment of the people 
ga^ liim Hueh unbounded influence. (4) 

Tnie aginations of country, in the mean time, continued 
to increase. There was a scarcity of bread, — so often the fore- 

( 1 ) “ Mfettant le tout en hazard de venir ^ams dc nos voisins,”— ( orre- 
spondanre de GuUlaume le Tacitume, tom a. p. 109 . 

( 2 . “J’aimerois mieulx, ca ca» qvic Sadirte M^cat^ ne le veuale ddaier 
jnsques k Ik, et diis a pr<;sent persiste Hur cettc uiquisition et execution, qu’eJle 
comnasse qaclque aytre ca ma place, mieulx eatendant les humeurs du j>euplc, 
et plus habile que moi a Ics maiutenir en paix et )e{K)S, plnstoMt qued’cncuurir 
lA note dont moi et les miens pornona ei'tre .souilliSs, si queJquc mconA Cnient, 
advmt au pays de raon jfouvcrnemeiit, et durant ma charge.” — Ibid, ubi 
supra. , 

“ Addidere aliqui, nolle in idoperam conferre, ut quinquaifinta nut 
sexa^ntahoramura millla, se provinaas adralnistrantlbae., if^n coucrementur.’* 
— Strada, Pe Bello Bel^icio, tom. ». p. 203, 

( 4 , Corrcspondance de Guillaume le Tacitume, tom. u. p. 112, 
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ruSliGr of resolution,— and this article had risen to an enor- 
mous price.* The people were menaced with famimip which 
Inight have led to serious consequences, but for a t^uporary 
relief from Spain, (l) 

Rumours jioav began to be Avidely circulated of the speedy 
coming of Philip, Avith a large army, to chastise his vassals ; 
and the rumours gained easy credit with those Avho felt they 
were alrc'ady within the pale of rebellion. Duke Eric of 
Brunswick was making numerous levies on the German 
borders, and it Avas generally believed that their destination 
Avas Flanders. It Avas in \^ain that Margaret, who ascertained 
the falsehood of«»the report, endeavoured to uifdeceive the 
people. (2) 

A short time previously, in the month of June, an intervioAV 
had taken place, at Bayonne, botweeh the queen- mother, Cathe- 
rine de Medicis, and her daughter, Isabella of Spain. Instead 
of her husband, Isabella was accompanied at this intervi^ by 
the counsellor in Avhom he most trusted, the duke oF*va. 
The two Queens were each attended by a splendid retinue ot 
nobles. The Sneeting Avas prolonged for several days, amidst 
a succession of balls, tourneys, and magnificent banquets, at 
wiiich the costly dr^sss and equipage of the Fremih nobility 
contrasted sWngely enough ‘Avith the no less ostentatious 
simplicity of the Spaniards. This simplicity, so contrary to 
the usual pomp of the Castilian, Avas in obedience to the orders 
of Philip, w'ho, foreseeing the national emulation, forbade the 
indulgence of it at a foolish cost, wdiich in the edd was severely 
felt by the shattered finances of ^'Vance. 

Amid the brilliant pageants which occupied the public eye, 
secret conlerences Avere daily carried on between Catherine and 
the duke of Ah^a. The results were never published, but 
enough found its Avay into the light to slj^ow that the principal 
object Avas the extermination of heresy in France and the 
Neth(U*laiids. The queen-mother was for milder measures, — 
though slower not less sure. But the iron-hearted duke insisted 
that to grant liberty of conscience was to grant iinbouii«Vd 
license. The only w^ay to exterminate the evil w^as |)y tire and 
sword ! It Avas on this occasion that, wdu>n C’atlieiviie sug- 
gested that It Avas easier to deal witli the refractory commons 
than with, the nobles, Alva replied, “ True, but ten thousand 
frogs are not worth the liead of a single salmon/’ (3)— an 

(1) Corrcspoiidfincr de Philippe II. tom. i. p. 378. <■ 

(3) Archives dc Ut Maison d’Oran|!:f-Na.s«au, tom. ii. p. 33. 

(3) “ A ce pro^M^s le due d’Al\>c r^poncht que dix mille 8:ren(Hiilles he 
ralojcnt pas. la tCte d’uu saumon.”— .Sivmondi, Hist, de.s l'Yan<;ais, tom xvui. 
p. 447. 

Davila, in telling the same story, rejmrth the sayintr of the duke mso -K‘- 
what (liffei'cnt words “ Diceva che .... bcsof»:ija\ a per-care i pesci tri os^i, 
cnon si curare di prendere le ranocclue ” — Guerre Civdi di Francia (Milano, 
1807), tom. ». p. 3 41. 
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ominous simile, which was afterwards remembr^-d a^aiiis^^s 
autho^nHj^en Ivc ruled over the IS etlieriands. (1} # 

The report of these dark coiiferenct s had reached f -.e Lo'C 
Countries, where it was universally believed that the (d>ject of 
them was to seeuro the co-oneratidn of t>auce in eru-hiiisr the 
liberties of i'ianders. (2) * 

In the panic thus spread throughout the countrv, the more 
timid t"- prudent, especially of those who dwelt in the seaport^, 
began to take ineasures for :t\oiding these evils hy emigra- 
tion. They sought refuge in Trotostant stales, aiuVrspecially 
in Eijglaiul, where no less than thirty thousand, we iire tidd 
hy a conteitfporary, took shoh-er under the seg-ptre Elizabeth. (r;) 
They swarmed in the cities of I^ondon and S'andwitdi, and 
the politic queen assigned them also the seaport of Norwich 
as theii residence. Thus^ Flemish industry was transferred 
to English soil. The coursi* of trade between the two nations 
novj^iuderwent a change. The silk and wooHen stuffs, which 
had l^naucrly been b(*nt from Flur.di'io to England, Ix-came 
the staple of a lar^; export trade Ir^m Kngland to KIm- 
dors. “ The Low Countries,” writes the eofi-espondent of 
Oranvclle, are the indici^of the English, who make war on 

1) Henry tlit* Fourth, when a hoy of^leven years of age, •’Os in the train of 
Catlvorine, and was present at one of her interviews witii Alva, ft is said that 
he overheard tlio words of tlio duke (luoted in the text, and tliat they sunk 
deep into tlie mind of the future eliampioii of Protestantism. Henry reported 
them to his motl^r, Jeaimed’Albret, by whom they were soon made puolie — 
fSi^monfl!, Hist, aes Fran9ais, tom. xvni, p. 447.) For the preceding parap'apii 
see also Do 'I'hou, Hist. Uiiiverselle, tom. e. p. 34, et setj ; Cabrera, Filipe Se- 
g^undo, Ub. M. cap. *23 ; BraritOme, Oiuvrcs, ^om. v. p. r^K, ct Beip 

li) 3t IS a common opinion that, at the meeting at Bayonne, it was arraitK^cd 
between the que^n-mother and Alva to revive the trajjredv of the Sicilian Ves- 
pers in the horrid massnere of St. Jtartliolorncw. I find, however, no warrant 
for such an opinion in the letters of either the duke 01 Don Juan Manriquu dc 
Lara, niajoi-domo to QuAm Isabella, the rtnpinala of which are .still preserved 
in the Koval Library at Pans, in my copy of these MSS. the letters of Alva to 
Philip the Kecond cover much the laij-rer space. They are very minute in their 
account of his conversation with the queen- mother. His great object soems 
toj^ue been. "to jiersuade tier to abandon her teroporizinp: v>oUcy, and, mstcari. 
O^iiilvavounnff to boJddhe lialanee between the contendmif parties, to assert, 
in the m^'SfauncoinpromisinK: manner, ttie supremacy of the Homan Catholic®. 
He endeavoured to fortify lier 111 thin course by the example of his own master, 
the kn^ of Spam, repeaiinif Philip’s declaration, so often quoted under various 
forms, .fimt “he would sunendcr his kniffdom, nay, hfc itoelf, rather than 
reipm o’.cr heretics.. “ 

While the duke earnestly eiuJeavoured t<» o-vreorne the arg:ument . of (’fttli»-- 
rine deM.dtcis in favour of a milder, more rational, and, it may he aildi'd, more 
politic course in refcreuce to the HuKuenots, he cannot justly be charged with 
havnnr directly recommended those atrocious measures which have branded 
*her name wdh infamy. Yet, on the other band, it cannot be denied tliat this 
bloody catastrophe was a legitimate result of the policy which he orh ised. 

^3 “ On volt jourriclleincnt gwiM de ce pays aller en Anpleterrc, avec leur« 
families et lours instruments , et jA I.ondres, ZandviAi et le pays allenvjron ent 
si plain, que Ton dit que Iq iiombre snipasse 30,oeo tester AMonles'ille 
to CJranvelle, January 15, i56r>, Correspondance de Philipp® )I. tom. i. 

p. ;{</2 
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o!Jiipiirs6s, as tlie Prench, some years since, made war on our 
towns.” (1) t* 

^ Some of the Flemisli provinces, instead of giving way to 
despondency, appealed sturdily to their charters, to rescue 
them from the arbitrary measures of the crown. The principal 
towns of Bfahant, with Antwerp at their head, intrenched 
themselves behind their Joyeuse Untree. The question was 
brought before the council ; a decree was given in favour of the 
applicants, and ratified by the regent; and the free soil of 
Brabant was no longer polluted by the presence of the 
Inquisition. (2) 

The gloom now became deeper round the throne o# the regent. 
Of all in the Ketherlands the person least to be envied was the 
one who ruled oyer them. Weaned from her attachment to 
Granvelle by the influence of the lords, Margaret now found 
herself compelled to resume the arbitrarv policy which she dis- 
approved, and to forfeit the suppe^’t of the very party to ‘v^ich 
of late she had given all her confidence. The lords in the CGuncil 
withdrew from her, the magistrates in the provinces thwarted 
h^, and largea masses of the population were arrayed in actual 
resistance against the government.. It may seem strange that 
it was not till the spring of 1566 that she received positive 
tidings of iho ^xistedee of the deague, when she was informed 
of it by Egmont, and some others of the council of state. (3) As 
usual, the rumour went beyond the truth. Twenty or thirty 
thousand men were said to be in arms, and half that number to 
be prepared to march on Brussels, and seize th6 person of the 
regent, unless she complied with their demands. (4) 

For a moment Margaret thought of taking refuse in the 
citadel. But she soon rallied, and showed the spirit to have 
been expected in the daughter of Charles the Fifth. She ordered 
the ganisons to be strengthened in the fortresses throughout 
the country. She summoned the companies of ordonnance to 
the capital, and caused them to renew their oaths of fldelity to 
the king. She wrote to the Spanish ministers at the neigh- 
bouring courts, informed them of the league, and warned th4}^ 
to allow no aid to l>e sent to it fium the countries where they 
resided. I'inally, she called a meeting of the knigntt* of the 
Golden Fleect' and the council of state, for the twenty-seventh 
of March, to deliberate on the perilous situation of the coTintry. 
Having completed these arrangements, the duchess wrote to 
her brother, infunning him exactly of the condition of things, 
and suggesting what seemed to her counsellors* the most eflec- 

: 1 “ II y a longtiamps qiic ces Pal's- Bas sont les Intle«i d’Anurletcnre, et, taiit' 
qu’iiz k*s auront. ill u’en out bcfcomg d'anltrcs.”— Correspoudance de 
Philippe 11. tom. i. p. 

Meteren, IlL'at. do* '^Pays-B&s, tom. i. fol. 3D, 40. — Corrcspoudance de 
Marguerite d’Aatricbe, p. i;. 

‘ ,3, Supplement k Straila., tom. li. p. 293. 

v4} Ibid, ubi supra.— StraUa, De Bcilo Bclg-ico, torn. i. p. 212. 
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tual remedy. iShe wrote the more tmdy. ab her love of p#^r 
had^^i^dotl a hinoere desire to extrioate hef^lf irom the 
trials troubles which attended it(3 ) ^ 

There were but tw’o course.^, whe said— force or concession. C2} 
The toriner, to sry notbipK of the ruir it would bring on the 
laud, was leudf-ul dilhe’’iitly want of money to the troops 
and by tlie WtOit trustworthy officers to command them. 
Cou^e^^i.•us must consist in aboUshing the Inquisition,— a use- 
tribunal w'h^re sectaries suarmed openly in the cities, — in 
modifying the edicts, and in granting a* free pardon to all who 
bed signed the Compromise, provided they would return to 
their duty. ^3) On these terms the lords o|“ the council were 
willing to guamntee th^ oliedienoe ol the people. At all e ♦enk , 
tluy promised Margaret their support in enforcing it. She 
would ni>t express her own preference for cither of the alterna- 
tives presented to idiilip ; bat would faithfully execute his 
commands, whatever they mufht be, to the Ixst of her ability 
Withf^mt directly expressing her preference, it was prett>‘ clear 
on w hell Side it lay.^ Margaret concluded by earnestly be- 
seeching le i brother' to return an immediate ^ubwer to Hbr 
dcMjatehes by the courier wjio bore them. 

The person who seeme to have enjoyed the larg(‘st share of 
MargarelN eoulideiic(*, at this time, W’qs Ejmont.^nle remained 
at llrussel*., and still kept his 8(%t in council after Walliam had 
’wiliidrawii to hi^ estates in Breda. Yet the prince, although he 
had kdt Brussels in disgust, had not taken ])art with the con- 
federates ; mueli less — as was falsely rumoured, and to his great 
anuoyKiCt — put himself at their head. (4) llis brother, it is 
trut , aiifl M>iae of his particular friends, had joined the league. 
But Louis deedares thUt he did so without the knowledge of 
Williaih. ^Vhen the latter, a fortnight afU-rwards, learned the 
exi lAi in the league, he expi’essed his entire diBapprobation 
of i' He even used his authority, we arc told, to prevent 

ii ( om* I'oo'lance de Fhilippe II. tom. i. p 402.— Stratlfl, De Bello Bcl- 
grieo, toni ) 212 — CorreNixuidaace de Guillaume le Taciturne, tom ii- 

(2 hii|)pl<^n)eut a atrnaa, tom. ii. p 294- 

(a “ (^ taut I’lxupi sitton, qui tn ce tumps est taut odicuse .... ct ne seirt 
quasi (y? new*, p'>ur estre les Sectairea ai..sei coRituz , moderant qiiani ct 
quaut Uung^uwr dc^ Placcurts . . pubhaut auttsy quant tjt quant pardou 

general ♦>o«r wilx qui be sout rnctsU /. de laditte Idgue ” — Ibid. p. 29") 

“ Ia' Prince d’Oranges et le Comte de Hornes disoyent en plain conseil 
qu’ilb Oitoyent d'lnieution de se \oulloir retirer en leurb maiftonis, - . w 

deuillans inehrnes lu dit Pnrice, que I’oii le tenoit pour »u?«iH'C*t et poiAr ohtet 
dc ceste C onltSderatlbn ’’—Extract from the Proces d’Egmont, in the Archives 

la Malson d’ Orange- Nassau, u>m. n p. 42. 

5 “ DeLiquelic estant aihertis quclqucs quinze jours apre*, devant que 
Ics confedcH's sc trouvasmit en court, nous declaromes ouvertement ct ron~ 
«lemci»t (lu’clle ne nous piaist.it pa*, et que cc ne nous sanibloit estre le vray 
JT^o^^ n pour mamteiur le repos td: tnanquillit*'* pubhque.”— Extract trom the 
“ Jus'.fu'anon ” of 'VViiliam m the Archives dc la Meuso«i d’Orarqfc- 

Nae-au, turn. ii. p. 11. 



^20 ' rnair’s inflexibility. 

tfl^confcderedes from resorting to some violent measures, 
among othcr^\lie seizure of Antwerp, promising thayj^would 
ffi«l them to accomplish their ends in a more orderf^ way.(l) 
What lie desired was, to have the states-gcneral called together 
by the king. But he would not assume a hostile attitude, like 
that of the ^confederates, to force hitn into this unpalatable 
measure. (2) When convened, he would have had the legisla- 
ture, without transcending its constitutional limits, remon- 
strate, and lay the grievances of the nation before the throne. 

This temperate mode of x>roceeding did not suit the hot blood 
of the younger confederates. “ Your brother,” writes Hames to 
Louis, “ is too slov^ and lukewarm. He ivould hav« us employ 
only remonstrance against these hungry w'olves ; against ene- 
mies who do nothing i.i return but behead, and banish, and 
l)urn us. We are to do the talking, ‘and thev the acting.^^ We 
must tight with the pen, while they fight witli the sword. ”(3) 

The truth was, that William was not possessed of the fiery 
zeal Avhich animated most of the Reformers. In his early ^"ears, 
as we have seen, he had been subjected to the infiuence of the 
iHfbtestant ralicion at one period, and of the Roman Catholic at 
another. If the result of this hac^been to beget in him some- 
thing like a philosophical inditterence to the great (iiiestions in 
dif^nite, it ifi^d proved eminently favourable to a^ spirit^ of 
toleratiouj* He shrunk from tlfht system of persecution which 
proscribed men for their religious opinions. Soon after the 
arrival of the despatches from Segovia, William wrote to a 
friend ; ” The king orders, not only obstinate heretics, but even 
the penitent, to be put to death. 1 know not liow I can endure 
tliis. It does not seem t<» me to be acting in a Christian 
manner.” (4) ^ In another letter he says :* “ 1 greatly fear these 
despatches will drive men into rebellion. 1 should be plad, if 
1 could, to save my country from ruin, and so many innocent 

• 

(1) Tins fact rests on the authority of a MS ascribed to Junius. —(Brandt, 

Retormariou m Ihe Low Couutnos, vol. I p. 162.) Groen, howevej, distrusts 
the autSu'utU'itywt this MS —fArchivesdc laMaison d’Orauge- Nassau, tom. ii. 
p. 12 ) Yet, w’hatcvcr may be thoujfht of the expetlition against Antwerp, it 
ai>pears fioni William's own statement that the cimlederates did ‘ mcdfiitei 
some dani?eruuh enterprise, from which he dissuaded them. — Seg his “Apo- 
logy," m Dumont, Conis Diplomathpie, tom. v. p. 392. • 

(2) " Les estaU-generaulx ayans pleiue puissance, est le seul remede a nos 
maulx ; IUJU.S avons le luoyeu en iiostre povoir sans aucune doubte d<^ Ics faire 
assembler, mais on ne veult estre gm<*ri.’* — Archives de la Maison d’Oraiige. 
Nassau, tom. ii. p. 37. 

,'3,' ■* 11s yeulleiit <pie it Tobstination ct endurcissement de ces loup.s affamez 
nous opi(Osi{)!is, remonstrances, requestes et en fln parollc!^ la ou de leur costiS 
ih ne ces''Cal de bru»lcr, cotipper testes, baunir et exercer* leur rape §ri toutes 
fat^oifch Nous avt»n.sle nuncii de les relrener .-ans trouble, sans difficulte, san# 
effusum de sanp, j^ans puerre, et tm ne le veult. Suit donques, preiions la 
plume et eu\ I’espce, iu»us le.s parolles, eux le faict.”— Ibid. p. 35. 

(4} “ Ire .Via*’ juTar eiwstheh bevelt das man nitt allain die sich in andere 
kreu M) bojceben, sol verbreunen, souder aueh the sich wvdtlernmb bekeren, 
' sol koppen laMni ; welares ii:h wahrlich im hertzen hab ^flllt, dan bei mir iiit 
flmk'u kan das cristUch noch thuuhch 1st.'’— Ibid. tom. i. p. 440. 



OMrAUISON OF WILLIAM A’lTD EGMOXT. 


persons from slaughter. But when I say omi:hine* 

I am sure to he misinierpieted. So T aw Rrcutly per- 
pl^^xed V ^irce speech and silence are equally had. ’(1) ^ 

Acting with his habitual <‘aution. therefore, he spoke little, 
and selaom expressed Ids sentiments 'u writing. “ The less 
one puts in writing,” he said to his less pruaent brother, 
“the better.*' (,2) Yet, when the occasion demanded it, ho 
did not shrink from a plain avowal of his sentiments, both 
in speaking and writing. Such was the speech he delivered 
in council before Egmont’s journey to Spain ; and in the same 
koy was the letter which he addressed to the regent on re- 
ceiving thfe despatches from Segovia. B^t, whatever might 
be his reserve, his real opinions were not misunderstood. il 0 
showed them too plainly by his actions. When Philip’s iinal 
•instiuctions were made iaiown to him by Margaret, the prince, 
as he had before done under Granvelle, ceased to attend the 
meetings of the conncil, aifd withdrew from Brussels. (3) He 
met in Breda, and afterwards in Hoogstraten, in the spring of 
15G6, a number of tbe principal nobles, under cover, as usual, 
of a banijUC't. Discussions took place on the stat:^ of the counfry, 
and some of the confederates who were present at the former 
place wore for more violent measures th^ William approved. 
As lie could not bring them over to his*own t^perate policy, 
he acquiesc ed in the draft of tf petition, which, as«vo shall see 
in the ensuing chapter, was presented to the regent. (4) On tbe 
whole, up to the period at which we are arriveof the conduct of 
the prince oTOrange must be allowed to have been wise and 
consistent. In some respects it forms a contrast to that of his 
more brilliant rival, Count Egmont. 

This nobleman wa^ sincerely devoted to tbe Roman Catholic 
faith. He M as stanch in his loyalty to the king. At the same 
lime ^ he was ardently attached to his country, and felt a 
generous indignation at the wrongs she suffered from her 
rulers. ^ Thus Egmont was acted on by opposite feelings ; and, 
as he Was a man of impulse, his conduct, as he yielded sometimes 
tojbhe one and sometimes to the other of these inliucnccs, might bo 
^mirgcd ;with incowislency . Hone charged him with insincerity. 

The^e was that in Egmont’s character which early led the 
peneirating Granvelle to point him out to Philip as a man who 
by pijlitic treatment might be secured to the royal cause. (o) 

( t ) Arcbircs de la Maison d*Or8Dg:e*Nasfaii, tom. ii. p. 30. 

'j) Ibid. tom. 43s. 

(3) Hopper, Rccueil et M^orial, p. 67 . 

• (4) “ Trieint y a que craignant qu’ll n*en suivit unc tr^s daniyeretinc ipsae et 

estimant que cettf voye estoltla plus douce et vrasnment Juridique, je confesse 
ri ’avoir trouve mauvais que la Reqaesteftjtprc*ent6e.‘*— Apology, in Dumont, 
tom. V. p. 392. • 

(5) “ He escripto diversas vezes que erablen ganar 4 M. d’AHrniont } «*1 e» 
de quicn S M. puede hechar mano y con Aar ma« que de todo» Ior otrw, y es' 
aniipo de humo, y liaziCudole alguo favor extraordmario scfiaJado quo no sc 
I. T 



^2 PHILlP*S INFLEXIBILITY. 

PlflJlf and his sister, the regent, both acted on tHs hint. They 
would hardly Jfave attempted as much with William.' Ejpiont's 
pS^sonal vanity made him more accessible to their apfjroaches. 
It was this, perTb?,ps, quite as much as any feeling of loyalty, 
which, notwiUistanding the a&ont put on him, as he conceived, 
by the king, induced him to remain at Brussels, and supply tl^ 
place in the counsels of the regept which William had left 
vacant. Yet we find one of Granvelle’s correspondents speak- 
ing of E™ont as too closely united with the lords to be 
detached from them. ** To say truth,*’ r:ays the writer, he 
even falters in his religion ; and whatever he may say to-day on 
this point, he will |^e sure to say the contrary to-iirt>rrow.*’(l) 
Such a man, who could not be true to himself, could hardly 
become the leader of others. 

“ They put Egmont forward,” writes the regent’s secretary, * 
“ as the boldest, to say what other men dare not say. ’*(2) This 
was after the despatches had beeif received. “He complains 
bitterly,** continues the writer, “ of the king’s insincerity. .The 
prince has more finesse. He has also more credit with the 
naffon. If youwoould gain him, you will secure all.** (3) Yet 
Philip did not try to gain him. With all his wealth, he was 
not rich enough to do jt. He knew this, and he hated William 
witn the hatr<^which a despotio monarch naturally bears to a 
vassal of sufth a temper. He perfectly understood the character 
of William. lihe nation understood it too ; and, with all their 
admiration for the aenerous qualities of Egmont, it was to his 
greater rival that they looked to guide them iif the coming 
struggle of the revolution. 

i otros, demas que sera gr&uarle raucho, ‘pc^xdra zclos a los otros.*’— 
Granvellc to Gonzalo I’crez, Juiie 27 , I56:j, Papiers d’Etat de GranyeUe, 
tom. vii. p. 115. 

(1) II est tant ly^ avee les Seigneurs, qu'il n’y a molcn de le rc+irer, et 

pour dire vray, nntnt in religionct et ce qu*il dii-a en cemajourd’hsiy, il dijfa tout 
le coutrairc lendemaiu.*’— 'Archives de la Maison d’Orange- Nassau, Supple- 
ment. p. 25. I . 

(2) Ce seigneur est ft present celui qui parle le plus, et que lea autres 

mettent en avant, pour dire les choses qu’ils ii’oseraient dire euK-ipegies.*ir- 
Corresponclance de Philippe 11. torn. i. p. 391 . c 

( 3 ) “ lx prince d’ Orange precede avec plus de finesse que M. d’Bgmont ; il 

a plus de cri'dit en RiSneral et en particulier, et, si Ton pouvait le gainer, oit 
•‘aasureraitdetoutlereste.”— Ibid, ubi supra. • . 




